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THE  BEST  WORK  ON  THE   SUBJECT   EXTANT. 


IMPORTANT    TO    FARMERS. 


A.    ^TILLIAMS   &   CO., 
100  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBUSHBD 

MILCH  COWS  AND  MIRY  FARMIM. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  Breeds.  Breeding,  Selection  and  Management  of  DAIBT 
STOCK,  with  a  fall  explanation  of  Gnenon's  method  of  aelecting  Ck>wa. 
The  Diseases  of  Cows  and  Calres ;  the  Milk,  Batter  and  Cheeae  Dairies,  indading 
the  modes  of  making  the  most  celebrated  rarieties  of  English,  Dntdi  and  Italian 
CHEESE,  with  a  Treatise  on  the  Dutch  Dairy,  translated  from  the  German. 

Secretarr  of  the  Mass.  State  Board  oi  Agriculture.  Fnlhr  and  beantifiillj 
illnstratBd  with  128  engraTings.  For  sale  bj  Booksellers  and  reriodical  Agenu 
generally.    1  toI.,  12^  416  pages.    Price  $1,25. 
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oi>i3snoiTS  or  tub  press. 

We  recommend  the  work  to  9ftrj  one  iriio  keeps  a  cow  or  intends  to  do  so. 
I  Ohio  Farmer. 

We  recommend  it  as  a  matter  of  ecmomy,  becanse,  if  studied,  it  cannot  fidl  to 
impart  fiuts  of  more  yaloe  to  most  dairymen  and  dairywomen  than  sereral  times 
its  cost— [New  England  Farmer. 

It  fills  a  Terr  important  place  In  the  agricnltnral  text  books  of  this  country,  and 
should  be  hi  the  hands  of  erery  owner  of  a  cow.»[yt.  Stock  Journal. 

The  most  ralnable  book  for  nniTsrsal  use  among  fitrmeis  that  has  erer  been 
published  in  this  country.  There  is  scarcely  annhing  worth  knowing  about  how 
to  select  a  cow,  how  to  treat  her,  and  how  to  make  butter  and  cheese,  that  cannot 
be  found  in  this  Tolume.— [New  York  Tribune. 

WILLIAM  H.  HUSE  &  CO., 

BOOK,  OABB  AND 

3  STATE  STREET,  COR.  MIDDLE, 


All  kinds  of  Plain  and  Fancy  Job  Printing  executed  at  short  notice.  Cata- 
logues, Town  and  School  Committee  Bq>orts,  Pamphlets,  &c.,  done  at  reasonable 
rates.    Orders  from  the  country  solicited. 
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ADDRESS, 

BY    GEORGE    B.   i^jSEING 


Mb.  Pbesidbnt  and  Gentlemen  op  the  Society  c — 

A  refulgent  and  luxuriant  summer  kas  brought  us  to 
that  bounteous  harvest  season  in  which  wo  are  accustomed  to 
come  up  to  our  annual  festival,  and  take  counsel  together  of  our 
experiences  in  agriculture.  Weiave  ittdeod  abundant  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  an  overruling  Providence,  which  has  smiled 
upon  our  endeavors,  and  has  taught  us,  in  a  time  of  distrust 
and  disaster,  how  true  the  earth  and  sky  are  to  the  olden 
promises. 

But  I  should  fail  to  express  the  foremost  thought  of  every 
member  of  our  society,  did  I  neglect  to  dwell  upon  that  be- 
reavement which  is  brought  before  us  most  sorrowfully  on  this 
day,  and  on  this  occasion.  In  the  midst  of  all  our  rejoicings 
and  congratulations,  there  is  one  void  which  rests  with  a  pain- 
ful sense  upon  all  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  our  frater- 
nity. The  place  once  filled  by  ono  of  our  most  worthy  Presi- 
dents, the  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  is  now  vacant.  The  manly  and 
hearty  enthusiasm  which  he  imparted  to  our  annual  meetings, 
is  gone.  And  it  remains  for  us  as  a  part  of  our  duty,  to  emu- 
late his  example,  and  to  sustain  with  his  spirit  the  work  which 
belongs  to  us  as  associated  farmers  of  this  his  native  county, 
for  he  was  essentially  the  impersonation  of  the  duty  which  we 
have  taken  upon  ourselves,    A  farmer,  bom  upon  our  soil,  he 
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leariled'  ib  Lis  infancy  the  true  genius  of  a  farmer's  life,  anff  atr 
he  advanced'  to  manhood,  he  grew  in  mind  and  body  to  the 
robuet  proportions  demanded  by  the  farmer's  calling.  His  own 
lands  were  large,  and  the  place  was  early  assigned  him  of  high 
authority  in  all  matters  of  agriculture.  He  had  a  quick  and 
sagacious  eye,  and  a  calm  and  correct  judgment.  A  natural 
instinct  seemed  to  direct  his  views  aright,  and  from  his  genial* 
and  generous  temperament,  there  went  out  a  kindly  interest 
in  all  agricultural  enterprise,  and  a  warm  encouragement  for 
all  who  were  engaged  in  the  work  he  loved  so  well.  He  may- 
tr»ly  be  called  the  publie  farmer  of  our  county,  for  to  him, 
of  all  men  among  us,  was  the  public  attention  directed,  when- 
ever questions  arose  of  general  interest  to  the  cause  of  agri- 
GultiHre.  It  was  he  who  was  selected  to  distribute  among  ti» 
improved  breeds  of  cattle.  It  was  he  who  spoke  for  our  soci- 
ety in  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  It  was  he  who  repr©^ 
eentod  our  county  honorably  and  well  in  the  National  Society. 
It  was  he  who  charmed  the  great  farmers  of  the  south  and 
west  by  the  cordial  liberality  of  his  feelings,  and  by  the  honest 
wisdom  which  characterized  his  thoughts.  He  had  secured  the 
warmest  friendship  of  the  late  distinguished  senator  from  the 
youDg  and  growing  state  of  Texas,  and  in  his  intercourse  witb 
that  liberal  and  sagacious  statesman  he  seemed  to  cherish  thai 
tie  which  binds  our  ancient  commonwealth  in  indissoluble 
bonds  with  the  great  agricultural  regions  which  send  from  our 
farthest  frontiers  the  vigor  of  perpetual  youth  to  our  mature 
republic.  He  bestowed  upon  our  society  and  upon  our  county 
the  benefit  of  his  good  reputation  abroad,  and  of  his  ^ood 
counsels  at  home.  And  while  he  served  his  state  in  her  highest 
seats  wi*h  honor,  while  he  performed  the  part  of  a  peaceable^ 
honest  and  good  tempered  citizen,^  while  he  exercised- those 
domestic  v^irtuea  which  are  too  sacred  to  be  torn  from  the  spot 
in  which  they  were  cherished,  even  for  public  admiration,  while 
he  displayed  in  all  his  duties  an  intellectual  strength  and  pre- 
cision which  education  alone  cannot  give,  while  he  carried  with 
bim  the  harmonious  influence  of  a  truly  kind  heart,  while  he 
invigorated  every  public  act  in  which  he  was  engaged,  while 
he  encouraged  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement,  while  he 
abored  always  first  for  the  good  of  others,  he  won  a  positioi^ 
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of  high  ralue  and' commanding  excellence,  as  a  Erensihie,  liberal^ 
honest  and  high-toned  American  farmer. 

His  services  to-  our  society  can  never  be  forgotten.  What- 
ever station  he  was  called  on  to  fill,  he  filled  it  with  fidelity. 
In  our  ranks  he  was  a  good  soldier ;  and  in  presiding  over 
our  society,  he  was  indeed  in  every  point  the  farmer  deliberate- 
ing  with  his  brethren. 

It  is  not  for  him  alone  that  I  look  around  me  in  vain.  Since* 
we  last  met,  my  native  town  has  been  deprived  of  one  of  its^ 
most  useful  and  exemplary  citizens,  and  our  society  has  lost  one 
of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  members.  The  Hon.  William 
Johnson,  of  North  Andover,  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation 
as  an  honest  and  upright  magistrate,  a  conscientious  and  trusir 
worthy  adviser,  and  a  prudent  and  thriving  farmer.  He 
belonged  to  a  family  distinguished  for  its  substantial  virtues^ 
and  in  sustaining  its  character  he  performed  his  part  well.  He 
was  one  of  a  race  of  staunch  and  sturdy  men,  who,  during  the 
last  generation,  stood  around  the  institutions  of  our  community 
and  of  our  common  country,  to  protect  and  elevate  them.  He 
was  a  warm  friend,  an  agreeable  companion,  a  kind  and  liberal 
neighbor.  The  last  acts  of  his  life  indicated  his  just  apprecia-^ 
tion  of  the  means  by  which  society  is  to  be  preserved  and 
improved.  As  a  member  of  our  Board  of  Trustees,  he  took  a- 
high  stand  at  a  time  when  his  associates  were  men  who  adorned 
our  country ;  and  he  never  lost  that  interest  in  our  association 
which  had  led  him  through  a  long  and  active  life  to  encourage 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture. 

I  have  felt  that  I  cannot  pay  a  more  fitting  tribute  to  the* 
memory  of  these,  our  late  companions,  nor  occupy  your  time 
more  appropriately  and  profitably,  than  by  considering  the 
duties  and  opportunities  which  belong  to  us  as  an  agricultural 
society. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  was  not  simply  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emu-, 
lation  in  the  farmers  of  this  county,  it  was  not  to  create  e^ 
rivalry  here  which  might  end  in  enriching  the  soil  and  embit- 
tering the  people,  it  was  not  to  record  a  chapter  of  fortunate 
accidents,  a  long  list  of  mammoth  fruits  and  monster  animals, 
it  was  not  to  encourage  an  ill-regulated  and  unprofitable  strife 
for  exoeUencOf  that  our  fathers  founded  this  society  in  which  we 
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take  pride,  as  in  a  rich  inheritance.  Do  you  suppose  the  wige 
and  practical  patriot  and  statesman,  whose  lofty  duties  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  established  an  intimacy  between  the 
planter  of  Mount  Vernon  and  the  farmer  of  Wenham,  which 
gave  a  glowing  dawn  to  our  rising  republic,  and  shed  the 
golden  sunset  hues  of  these  great  lives  over  American  agricul- 
ture, had  no  higher  aim  than  this,  when  he  gave  the  first  impulse 
to  our  foundation  ?  It  was  the  recorded  experience  of  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  which  he  desired  to  accumulate, 
and  we  are  now  living  to  -enjoy  the  realization  of  those  hopes 
with  which  his  mind  was  filled.  His  dreams  are  our  realities. 
Year  after  year  the  work  has  been  going  on,  until  the  farmers 
of  this  county  have  the  classics  and  text-books  of  their  educa- 
tion in  the  pages  of  your  transactions.  Here,  on  this  very- 
soil,  those  facts  have  been  gathered,  which  are  important  to 
the  daily  life  of  every  man  who  dwells  upon  this  same  corner 
of  the  earth,  and  under  this  same  arch  of  the  sky.  Could 
those  men,  who,  when  this  society  was  formed,  felt  that  a  clay 
farm  was  a  reproach  and  a  stumbling  block  to  agriculture, 
whose  chiefest  agricultural  skill  consisted  in  selecting  the 
choicest  soils,  whose  knowledge  of  manures  extended  hardly 
beyond  their  own  barn  yards,  whose  surface  drainage  destroyed 
the  symmetry  of  their  "  meadows  and  fields,"  whose  machinery- 
consisted  in  the  intelligence  and  untiring  industry  of  the  faria 
labor  of  those  days,  and  whose  success  in  agriculture  in  spite 
of  all  obstacles,  should  teach  us  a  most  encouragiog  lesson, 
could  those  men  have  pondered  over  the  record  of  under-drain- 
ing and  deep  ploughing,  could  they  have  studied  the  experi- 
ments made  with  all  the  fertilizers  which  sea  and  land  have 
furnished  from  their  ample  stores,  could  they  have  learned  how 
labor  may  be  lightened  and  all  farming  operations  be  facilitated 
by  labor  saving  machines,  could  their  thoughts  have  been  stim- 
ulated and  instructed  by  the  records  of  this  society,  if  by  noth- 
ing more,  would  not  the  dark  corners  in  which  they  were  grop- 
ing have  been  filled  with  the  light  of  noon-day  ?  If  the  wheel 
of  time  could  be  reversed,  and,  waking  them  from  their  long 
sleep,  could  carry  back  to  them  the  knowledge  which  we  pos- 
sess, were  it  only  that  rudely  raked  together  in  our  own  little 
circle,  the  design  of  our  society  would  seem  to  them  almost 
more  than  fulfilled. 
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For  I  look  upon  an  agrfcultural  society  'as  in  the  highest 
sense  an  agricultural  school,  in  which  all  are  teachers,  and  all 
are  pupils.  And  in  this  lies  its  most  important  duty.  Tho 
best  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry,  is  he  who  comes  em- 
browned from  the  compost  heap,  which  by  judicious  application 
has  forced  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  from  each  of  his  well  cul- 
tivated acres.  The  best  teacher  of  the  art  of  tilling  the  soil, 
is  he,  who  has  by  long  experience  become  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  plants,  from  their  tenderest  infancy  to  the  ripened 
harvest.  The  best  expounder  of  agricultural  truths,  is  he  wha 
has  learned  by  diligence  and  perseverance;  with  a  liberal  and 
enquiring  mind,  what  those  economies  are  which  give  success 
to  the  farmer.  The  best  farmer  is  he,  who,  while  he  becomes 
intimat-e  with  the  laws  of  nature^  and  learns  her  mysteries  so 
far  as  she  will  reveal  them,  has  a  quick  eye  for  those  useful 
discoveries  and  inventions  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  is  con- 
stantly laying  at  the  feet  of  agriculture.  And  herein  lies  tho 
great  end  of  agricultural  education,  get  it  where  you  will,  from 
the  school,  or  the  club,  or  from  those  societies  which  excite 
investigation  and  experiment  by  the  stimulus  of  competition. 

And  it  is  difQcult  for  agricultural  education  to  go  further. 
For  agriculture  has  not  yet  become  a  fixed  science.  The  as- 
tronomer calculates  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  runs  his  eye 
with  unerring  precision  along  those  erratic  orbits  which  are 
traversed  but  onee  in  centuries.  The  chemist  reduces  the  solid 
earth,  the  waters,  and  the  invisible  air  to  their  original  ele- 
ments, and  learns  the  hidden  afQnities  with  tho  certainty  of  law.. 
But  for  the  farmer  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth.  Thou 
hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  thou  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
cometh  or  whither  it  goeth."  The  soils  submit  patiently  to  the 
most  searching  analyses,  but  they  baffle  all  inquiry  into  that 
secret  principle  of  life  which  the  art  of  man  has  never  reached^ 
and  which  is  known  only  to  those  acute  and  delicate  investiga- 
tors, whose  thousand  fibres  draw  forth  that  sustenance  which, 
gives  stature  to  the  mountain  pine,  and  clothes  the  valleys  with 
their  living  verdure.  Men  begin  to  vaunt  themselves  upon  their 
success  in  supplying  the  human  race  with  food,  when  a  mysteri- 
ous disease  invades  one  great  staple  of  their  productions,  and 
year  after  year  rolls  on  without  revealing  to  the  anxious  explor- 
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er  the  slightest  remedy.  One  of  the  illustrious  minds  of  the 
age  applies  the  full  power  of  science  to  supplying  the  deficien- 
cies of  every  soil,  and  to  furnishing  each  plant  with  its  owa 
peculiar  food,  but  is  finally  obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
relation  existing  between  the  earth  and  the  fruits  thereof,  is 
)iiot  to  be  reached  by  any  human  power.  The  changing  seasons 
send  abroad  their  decrees,  the  winds  exert  their  influences,  the 
.^un  comes  forth  on  its  errand,  night  shuts  down  over  the  earth, 
the  rain  and  the  dews  descend,  heat  and  cold  come  in  their 
appointed  times,  the  earth  goes  on  with  its  silent  changes,  all 
warning  man  that  not  as  a  dictator,  but  as  a  patient  and  willing 
servant  can  he  hope  to  reap  that  reward  which  the  soil  will 
always  yield. 

The  science  of  agriculture  is  therefore  of  all  sciences  the 
most  uncertain,  whenever  you  would  pass  beyond  the  bounds 
«of  actual  expeiience.  The  details  of  farming  may  indeed  be 
taught.  The  use  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  is  something 
that  must  be  learned.  A  knowledge  of  the  proper  rotation  of 
*crops,  and  of  the  adaptation  of  soils  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
comes  from  teaching  and  observation.  The  rules  applicable  to 
the  proper  proportions  of  animals  may  be  got  in  the  schools. 
Building  and  draining  and  planting  and  fertilizing,  may  all  be 
instilled  into  the  mind,  until  the  student  of  agriculture  may  go 
forth  ready  to  subdue  the  hardest  soil,  and  filled  with  tastes 
^hich  will  make  his  farm  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  aa 
addition  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  So  far  perhaps 
agriculture  may  be  made  a  science.  And  so  far,  an  agricul- 
tural society  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  principles  of  that 
science. 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  who  are  the  professors  and  teach- 
ers? Is  not  every  member  who  contributes  his  mite  to  the 
treasury  of  knowledge?  I  have  seen  a  young  man  in  our  own 
county  who  by  care  and  diligence  and  skill  and  method,  has 
procured  year  after  year,  from  soil  yielding  previously  hardly 
enough  to  pay  its  taxes,  a  crop  of  turnips  which  gave  him  a 
handsome  annual  income.  Is  not  this  young  man  a  good 
teacher  in  the  science  of  agriculture  ?  I  have  seen  one  of  the 
«nost  thriving  towns  in  this  section  of  the  state  enriched,  until 
dts  wJiole  population  appears  to  be  elevated  above  the  thought 
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of  want,  by  a  skilful  devotion  to  its  onion  crop.  Have  the- 
farmers  of  that  town  no  claims  to  be  considered  capable  pro- 
fessors in  the  school  of  agriculture  ?  I  have  known  an  old 
(»rchard  not  far  from  us,  to  be  brought  from  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  decay  and  barrenness,  to  the  most  abundant  bearing, 
by  patient  and  continued  cultivation.  Is  not  this  actual  fact, 
established  here  in  our  own  borders,  a  lesson  which  every 
farmer  in  this  county  can  learn,,  and  by  which  he  can  profit  ? 
I  have  admired  from  my  childhood  the  firaitful  fields,  and  the 
agricultural  system  of  an  ample  farm  in  one  of  your  towns, 
and  have  learned  from  it  that  there  is  in  our  own  population, 
a  capacity  for  farming  which  is  surpassed  in  no  section  of  our 
country.  I  have  thought  a  better  agricultural  school  than  this. 
fjEurm  could  not  be  found.  I  have  before  me  also,  that  most 
valuable  of  all  citizens,  one  of  what  are  called  the  yeomanry 
of  our  country.  A  fieurmer,  bom  and  educated  to  his  calling, 
and  filled  with  determination  to  discharge  his  duty  well.  The 
virtues  of  a  New  England  home  gave  tone  and  direction  to  his 
earliest  impulses.  The  sharp  and  bracing  air  of  his  native 
bills  nerved  his  arm,  and  knit  his  manly  frame  into  that  sturdy 
symmetry  which  his  destiny  demands.  Amidst  the  conflicts 
and  trials,  amidst  the  joys  and  sports  of  the  district  school,  he 
dlai  the  foundation  of  his  knowledge,  without  advancing  into 
that  realm  of  letters  which  is  beset  with  the  snares  of  ambi^ 
tion,  and  is  surrounded  by  all  the  temptations  which,  the  high 
mountains  of  society  are  sure  to  reveal.  The  great  book  of 
nature  lies  always  open  before  him,  and  the  relation  which, 
exists  between  the  earth  and  its  cultivator  is  the  first  lesson 
he  learns  from  its  pages.  The  capacity  of  his  native  soil 
becomes  as  familiar  to  his  growing  eye  as  the  careworn  form 
of  his  industrious  father,  from  whom  he  learns  year  by  year  the 
practical  business  of  agriculture^  Among  the  animals  of  the 
farm  he  walks  supreme  and  applies  an  unerring  instmct  to  his 
estimate  of  their  quality,  and  to  the  work  of  rendering  them ' 
obedient  to  his  will.  He  learns  not  only  the  art  of  tilling  the 
earth,  but  the  demands  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives ; 
and  as  he  advances  to  that  position  which  he  is  bom  to  fill,  he 
finds  that  the  experience  of  his  fathers,  and  the  recorded  trials 

of  his  neighbors,  constitute  that  science  which  he  is  most  eager 
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to  learn.  As  he  goes  on  in  life,  a  busy  world  responds  to  his 
enquiries.  The  agricultural  societies,  which,  in  the  best  farm- 
ing countries  in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  are  founded  for 
the  benefit  of  all  men  like  himself,  pour  forth  their  treasures  at 
his  feet.  Subjected  to  his  treatment,  his  ancestral  acres  unfold 
new  riches  at  his  hands,  and  he  becomes,  as  he  goes  on  ia 
life,  the  impersonation  of  successful,  economical,  progressive 
agriculture.  Will  not  this  man,  as  a  member  of  our  society, 
serve  as  a  teacher  of  the  best  truths  of  agricultural  science  ? 
As  he  returns,  day  by  day  "  warworn  and  weary^'  from  his  con- 
test with  nature,  does  he  not  accumulate  practical  wisdom, 
which,  if  imparted,  will  lighten  the  load  man  is  forced  to 
carry  in  every  occupation  in  this  toilsome  world  ? 

In  estimating  as  I  do,  the  value  of  the  farmer  as  a  teacher  of 
agriculture,  both  in  his  private  capacity  and  as  an  active  member 
of  a  society,  I  would  not  be  understood  as  opposed  to  agricul- 
tural schools  and  colleges.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning 
in  any  of  its  branches.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  thorough  agri- 
cultural education  would  save  much  misapplied  time  and  labor 
and  capital.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture.  I  can  easily  imagine  the  e£fect  it  would 
have  upon  the  farming  interests  of  our  own  county,  not  only  by 
the  universal  influence  it  would  exercise,  but  by  the  stinralus 
it  would  give  the  leading  and  prominent  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. It  would  make  the  good  farmers  better,  and  the  poor 
ones  good.  And  I  can  easily  understand  the  advantages  which 
those  practical  teachers  of  agriculture  whom  I  have  designated, 
might  have  derived  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  general 
principles  taught  in  schools,  not  only  by  means  of  the  actual 
acquirements  and  the  increased  wisdom  given  by  culture,  but 
also  by  means  of  that  freedom  from  prejudice  and  that  liberal 
spirit  of  enquiry  and  progress  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
true  success,  and  have  enriched  and  elevated  mankind  by  the 
patient  toils  of  invention,  and  by  the  brilliant  and  startling 
achievements  of  discovery,  and  which  education  alone  can  give. 

But  then,  gentlemen,  comes  the  immense  power  of  example. 
Why,  I  can  take  you  to  sections  of  your  own  county,  where 
the  quiet  and  unobtrusive  efforts  of  a  sagacious,  industrious, 
prudent  fiEurmer  have  operated,  like  conts^on  upon  all  about 
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Mm,  imtfl  he  has  become  one  of  a  community  of  thriving  bx- 
mers.  His  well  cultivated  and  fruitful  fidds,  his  carefully 
pruned  orchards  laden:  with  fruit,  his  thrifty  and  profitable  cat- 
tle, his  well  ordered  buildings,  his  walls  and  fences  a  protec- 
tion to  his  lauds,  all  lie  like  an  open  book  before  his  neighbors, 
00  that  ''he  who  runs  may  read.''  His  farm  is  a  treatise  on 
agriculture  which  every  man  can  comprehend,  and  which  all 
men  delight  to  study.  And  as  he  presents  himself  with  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
he  does  more  than  books  and  essays,  more  than  schools  and 
collies,  to  awaken  the  agricultural  ambition,  and  to  advance 
Ihe  farming  interests  of  this  community.  He  is  every  day 
teaching  by  example,  and  is  illustrating,  moreover,  that  view 
which  I  have  taken  of  an  agricultural  society  as  one  of  the 
l>est  of  agricultural  schools. 

That  this  kind  of  teaching  is  not  in  vain,  let  us  look  over 
this  little  section  of  the  country,  which  contains  the  farming 
interest  represented  by  this  society.  Here  in  Essex  county, 
we  have  every  kind  of  industry  to  tempt  us  away  from  agri- 
culture. A  long  line  of  sea-coast,  with  good  harbors,  has  been 
made  famous  in  the  history  of  commerce  by  the  enterprise  of 
our  citizens,  who  swept  the  remotest  seas  when  navigation  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  it  has  been  made  illustrious  in  the  annals 
of  our  country  by  the  patriotic  daring  which  gave  our  navy  a 
name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Upon  the  banks  of  our 
rivers  and  streams,  the  capital  of  the  manufacturer  has  built  as 
it  were  with  a  magician's  wand,  the  thronged  and  busy  palaces 
of  his  trade.  The  mechanic  arts  have  peopled  our  villages 
and  planted  their  shops  along  all  our  beautiful  highways ; 
and  yet  in  this  county  enclosing  four  large  cities,  flourishing 
towns,  busy  villages,  with  every  inducement  to  neglect  the 
soil,  our  people  have  taken  a  high  stand  as  intelligent  and 
enterprising  farmers.  In  the  cultivation  of  root  crops  and 
regetables  we  have  not  been  surpassed,  as  the  premiums 
awarded  at  the  last  horticultural  exhibition  in  Boston  will  tes- 
tify. The  largest  recorded  amount  of  carrots  upon  an  acre 
were  raised  in  this  very  town  where  I  am  now  speaking.  No- 
where has  the  onion  been  cultivated  with  more  skill  and  profit 
than  on  these  fields  directly  about  us.    The  applicatiom  of  sea* 
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manure  of  all  descriptions  to  tbe  soil,  lias  been  carried  to  the 
highest  perfection  along  onr  coast.  Some  of  the  best  experi* 
ments  in  improving  cattle  and  sheep  have  been  made  npon  our 
fieurms.  In  horticulture  and  pomology  the  names  of  Cabot, 
and  Manning  and  Ives,  are  quoted  as  authority.  Whoever  has 
heard  of  the  liberal  and  energetic  President  of  our]  Society, 
knows  that  at  Lynmere  there  is  a  growth  of  forest  ^trees 
planted  by  bis  hand,  which  is  almost  unequalled  as  '^  a  thing  of 
beauty ,''  and  as  a  triumph  of  skill  over  a  hard  and  sterile  soil. 
I  can  show  you  t)n  the  shore  of  Beverly,  the  best  arranged 
farm  buildings  that  can  be  found  perhaps  in  New  England, 
taking  them  together ;  and  you  will  find  there  as  choice  a  col* 
lection  of  cows  as  can  be  seen  anywhere,  and  I  think  decidedly 
the  finest  Suffolks  and  flock  of  Dorkings  that  can  be  found  this 
Bide  of  the  royal  farm  at  Windsor,  from  whence  they  came* 
Not  far  from  us,  overlooking  our  very  show  ground  is  a  green- 
house and  grapery,  which  Mr.  Paxton  might  envy,  even  among 
the  cosfly  edifices  of  his  lordly  master  at  Chatsworth.  Our 
experiments  in  under-draining  have  become  so  extensive,  that 
a  manufactory  of  tiles  has  been  established  in  the  county.  At 
a  trial  of  mowing  machines  during  the  past  summer,  on  my 
farm,  six  different  inventions  were  brought  upon  the  ground 
almost  at  a  day's  warning,  and  since  that  time,  two  others  have 
been  sent  to  me  for  introduction  to  our  farmers  who  are  becom- 
ing proverbial  for  their  enterprise  in  the  use  of  machinery. 
We  have  at  our  exhibition  to-day,  one  of  only  two  tedders  that 
have  been  imported  into  this  country — a  machine  which  in  the 
simple  matter  of  spreading  hay,  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
«very  farmer  who  would  secure  this  important  crop  thoroughly, 
rapidly  and  economically, 

I  will  not  say  that  all  these  agricultural  improvements,  these 
indications  of  an  agricultural  ambition  among  us,  have  been 
brought  about  by  our  society — ^but  I  am  proud  to  say  there  is 
not  one  of  them  which  has  not  been  encouraged  by  its  liberal- 
ity. The  competition  it  has  excited  in  mowing  machines  alone, 
has  aided  in  a  very  great  degree,  the  development  of  an  instru- 
ment  of  labor  from  one  degree  of  perfection  to  another,  until 
our  &rmers  have  the  prospect  before  them  of  being  able  to 
resign  the  scythe  with  all  its  hard  toil>  and  with  the  constantly 
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increasing  expense  attending  its  use.  And  will  our  hoi*iiictii- 
torists,  our  breeders  of  cattle,  our  reclaimers  of  waste  lands, 
TOUT  cultivators  of  field  crops  say  that  th^  have  not  been 
stimulated  by  our  society  and  enlightened  by  its  publications  ? 
For  myself,  I  believe  it  has  become  an  institution  which  our 
farmers  would  not  resign.  I  know  that  the  associations  which 
clust^  about  it,  bringing  to  our  minds]  as  they  do  thcpleasant 
memories  of  our  annual  intercourse  with  each  other,  and  con- 
nected as  they  are  with  the  industrial  pursuits  of  our  wives 
and  daughters,  whose  handiwork  has  given  a  peculiar  charm 
to  our  exhibitions,  are  dear  to  us  all.  I  value  the  knowledge 
it  has  -accumulated,  gathered  together  as  it  has  been  with  the 
products  of  our  own  soil,  as  of  priceless  value  to  every  enter- 
prising and  enquiring  Essex  county  farmer. 

I  consider  therefore  this  collection  of  practical  knowledge, 
as  one  of  the  highest  -duties  our  society  has  to  perform.  I 
would  have  it  continued  by  every  means  within  our  power, 
consistent  with  prudence  and  economy.  We  may  rely  upon  it, 
that  the  general  elevation  of  agriculture  here,  will  be  more 
promoted  by  this,  than  by  any  endowment  of  schools  and 
collies ;  for  while  these  develop  ihe  faculties  of  the  few,  the 
efforts  and  influences  of  our  society  may  be  made  to  reach  the 
humblest  farmer  who  is  striving  to  make  the  most  of  his  single 
talent.  I  am  confident  that  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  this 
duty,  we  shall  find  our  whole  fsurming  community  advancing  in 
intelligence  and  prosperity,  and  developing  those  resources 
which  lie  hidden  in  our  soil.  And  I  am  encouraged  to  believe 
this,  when  I  look  abroad  and  see  what  other  similiar  associa- 
tions have  done,  and  what  they  indicate.  In  England,  where 
agriculture  has  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  unknown  else- 
where, the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  agricultural  societies. 
There  are  but  five  agricultural  colleges,  and  even  these  are 
buried  in  comparative  obscurity,  while  the  meetings  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  are  thronged  by  an  interested 
crowd  of  husbandmen,  who  have  felt  the  effects  of  this  noble 
institution  upon  all  their  interests.  In  1857,  the  number  of 
visitors  to  the  show  at  Salisbury  amounted  to  over  thirty-five 
thousand,  all  learners  in  a  school  which  first  roused  the  English 
-mind  to  tiie  true  value  of  artificial  manures,  to  the  necessity  ef 
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imd'er-d'rainage;  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  and'  carefuF 
investigation  of  the  best  method  of  feeding  animals,  and  to  the* 
most  successful  modes  of  cultivation.  It  is  impossible  for  me- 
to  lay  before  you  all  that  this  society  has  done  to  remove  the^ 
prejudices  and  awaken  the  minds  of  the  English  farmers,  both- 
by  its  publications,  and  by  its  exhibitions  of  machinery  whict 
has  been  actually  used  upon  the  farm,  of  cattle  whicfr  have- 
been  improved  beyond  a  doubt  in  England,  of  products- 
which  high  farming  has  brought  forth  upon  that  very  soil.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  one  great  era  in  English  agriculture,  datesK 
from  the  opening  of  this  society  in  1839,  when,  as  has  beea 
truly  said,  "  formers  began  to  be  familiarized  with  men  of  sci- 
ence, an<f  men  of  science  learned  not  to  despise  agricultural 
experience.'^  It  was  an  era  also  in  our  own  agriculture,  when' 
the  establishment  of  societies  made  farmers  familiar  with  eacb 
ether,  and  opened  their  minds  to  the  importance  of  their  occu- 
pation. 

In  tho  midst  of  all  the  higher  duties  which  devolve  upon  us^ 
let  us  not  forget  those  humbler  obligations  which  really  lie  at 
the  foundation  of  all  our  work,  ^id  measure  the  amount  of  influ- 
ence we  are  to  exert.  It  belongs  to  us  to  cherish  by  every 
means  m  our  power,  a  fraternity  of  feeling  among  our  farmers,. 
The  love  of  land  which  we  inherited  from  our  Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors,  is  always  attended  by  the  desire  for  isolation, 
strong  reliance  upon  self  and  exclusive  devotion  to  one's  family, 
which  have  always  characterized  that  extraordinary  race. 
Whatever  tends  to  counteract  an  extravagant  development  of 
these  qualities,  binds  society  together  with  new  bonds.  The* 
heart  of  man  never  expands  until  it  feels  the  full  force  of  the- 
fact  that  it  is  but  one  of  a  community,  and  is  warmed  by  the 
quick  sympathies  of  neighbors  and  friends.  The  farmer  living 
on  his  own  land,  has  a  sense  of  independence,  which,  if  carried 
too  far,  might  destroy  all  those  ties  which  bind  society  together. 
The  excess  of  individuality  is  his  imminent  danger.  Prejudice 
and  a  fond  adherence  to  old  ways  surround  him  on  every  side,- 
with  constant  tendency  to  make  his  mind  obtuse.  In  the  calm^ 
and  imperturbable  spirit  which  threatens  to  encase  him  in  ai^ 
armour  of  steel,  what  a  contrast  does  he  form  to  the  impulsive 
aad  excitable  groups  which  are  swayed  to  and  fro  by  every 
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•*'wind  of  doctrine"  that  reaches 'their  work-shops,  and  wliirls 
them  along  with  resistless  current.  In  avoiding  this  extreme, 
he  is  threatened  by  another,  from  which  associated  labor  alone 
<»kn  save  him.  It  is  the  agricultural  society  Which  teaches  him 
that  his  fellow-men  have  like  passions  and  interests  with  his 
own.  It  is  the  agricultural  society  which  extends  his  sympar 
thi^,  and  rouses  Us  ambition,  and  enlarges^his  mind,and  arms  him 
against  those  foes  which  beset  him  behind  and  before  to  destroy 
iiimself  and  degrade  his  calling.  The  blood  of  our  fathers 
makes  ns  careful,  prcident,  successful  farmers;  the  associa- 
tions which  they  founded  will  make  us  intelligent,  liberal  and 
progressive  ones. 

In  this  respect  every  form^  associated  agricultural  e£fort 
is  of  the  highest  importanoe.  A  town  that  sustains  a  farmer^s 
•club  is  sure  to  have  its  due  proportion  of  good  farmers.  What 
^valuable  allies  to  a  connty  society  they  might  be  made! 
Local  fairs  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated,  both  as  a  means  of 
iiringing  farmers  together,  and  also  as  furnishing  an  opportu- 
fiily  for  purchase,  sale  and  interchange  ;  and  I  trust  the  day  is 
•not  fSELT  distant  when  the  judicious  recommendation  made  to 
you  by  your  President,  will  be  so  far  carried  out,  as  to  result 
an  the  establishment  of  monthly,  if  not  weekly  fairs,  in  some 
-convenient  location  in  the  county.  Let  ns  in  every  way  create 
a  community  of  feeling  here,  a  sort  of  esprit  du.wrpsy  a  desire 
to  talk  with  -each  other,  a  desire  to  trade  with  each  other,  a 
•determination  to  cultivate  our  own  minds  and  supply  our  own 
•markets,  and  Essex  county  will  soon  become  as  distinguished 
for  its  agriculture,  as  itnow  is  for  its  wealth  and  enterprise  in 
eonunerce,  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts. 

Above  all  things,  it  is  our  duty  to  be  in  the  ordinary  term 
'Of  ratiier  an  uneasy  age,  su£ScientIy  progressive.  This  is  a 
dangerous  word  I  know,  inasmuch  as  progress  too  often  means 
^m  entire  accordance  with  our  own  opinions.  There  is  a  rest- 
less, short-sighted  spirit,which  weare  veryapt  toiiignify  with  the 
name  of  progress,  but  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  superficial 
love  of  excitement,  novelty  and  change.  Agriculture  tolerates 
no  such  handmaid  as  this.  And  I  cannot  too  warmly  congrat- 
4ilate  this  Society  that  it  has  escaped  its  influences.  When 
I  consider  the. alacrity  with  which  every  invention  4md  everjr 
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mew  braneh  of-  agriculture  have  been  recognized,  the  libera? 
rewards  which  have  been  oflfered  for  all  improvements,  the 
generous  consideration  which  has  been  shown  careful  breeders 
of  our  most  valuable  farm  animals  and  the  attention  which  has 
been  aroused  by  the  published  essays  of  the  society,  I  cannot 
but  look  with  pride  upon  an  association  which  se^n&  blessed 
with  perpetual  youth,  tempered  with  the  wisdom  and  judgment 
of  mature  manhood.  In  its  devotion  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture, it  has  kept  pace  with  the  best  intelligence  of  tha  age,  and 
has  placed  itself  on  an  enduring  foundation  in.  the  minds  of  the 
flu^ming  community..  An.  agricultural  society,  which,  while  too 
many  have  yielded,  and  fatally  too,  to  a  passion  which  leaves 
BO  room  for  the  homely  fruits  of  honest  farming,  has  discrimi- 
nated between  the  different  uses  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
deserves  all  praise.  It  has  a  due  regard  for  all  the  interests 
which  come  under  its  cognizance.  One  of  its  great  objects  is 
the  encouragement  of  breeding  valuable  animals  for  the  profit 
of  the  farmer  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  whether 
U  bo  for  the  dairy,  for  draught,  or  for  driving.  In  all  this,  it 
is  observant  of  the  most  important  interests  submitted  to  it^ 
and  is  as  truly  progressive  in  its  recognition  of  all  classes  of 
animals  as  it  is  in  the  reward  it  offers  the  various  branches  of 
farming.  It  is  the  legitimate  use  of  animals,  and  the  legiti- 
mate growth  of  crops  with  which  it  is  concerned.  Our  society 
offers  liberal  premiums  for  bulls— does  it  follow  that  we  must 
have  a.  bull-fight  at  every  annual  exhibition  ?  We  all  value 
the  horse  and  have  encouraged  the  breeding  of  this  important 
animal  with  ample  rewards — will  the  mo9t  intelligent  judges 
among  us  say  that  they  require  the  trials  of  the  track,  in  order 
to^maiie  up  their  decisions  ?  All  these  things  have  their  place, 
bntit  is  not  exactly  at  a  farmers'  exhibitino,  or  as  part  of  a  soci- 
ety, whiijh  should  be  actuated  by  an  honest  feeling  of  competi- 
tion, based  upon  a  love  of  exceUence  and  a  desire  to  advance 
an  honorable  and  useful  calling,  and  which  has  no  more  con- 
nection with  the  ardor  of  the  race-course,,  than  submitting  the 
seed  to  the  uncertain  influences  of  the  earth,  has  with  the  haz- 
ards of  the  faro  bank  and  the  dice  box.  The  two  occupations 
cannot  live  together,  neither  is  it  necessary  that  they  should 
Ibr.  the  benefit  of  any  branch  of  industry.    Not  that  I  would. 
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haye  our  society  discontinue  the  liberal  enconragement  it  has 
always  extended  to  the  development  of  the  American  trotting 
horse,  than  which  no  animal  is  wiser,  more  enduring  and 
patient,  more  courageous,  nor  more  defiant  of  all  obstacles. 
But  as|it  values  its  own  existence,  as  it  regards  the  dignity  of 
that  occupation,  to  which  it  is  devoted,  I  trust  it  will  never  sub- 
stitute a  dangerous  excitement  for  that  healthy  exhilaration 
which  the  farmer  feels  as  he  surveys  the  creditable  products  of 
agricultural  industry  and  skill.    There  is.  enough  in  our  exhi- 
bitions to  occupy  the  attention  of  all  who  come  to  learn,  enough 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  all  who  come  as  spectators,  enough  to 
arrest  the  thoughts  of  all  who  come  to  witness  the  progress 
of  that  business  upon  which  the  subsistence  of  society  depends. 
Anything  beyond  this  is  inappropriate.    And  I  am.  constrained, 
to  believe  that  a  desire  to  introduce  amusements  among  us, 
which  might  for  a  time  eclipse  our  more  important  duties,  arises 
from  an  inability  to  comprehend  the  true  object  of  our  associ- 
ation.   What  do  you  suppose  a  solid  Yorkshire  man  would  say, 
were  he  called  away  from  handling  Lord  Feversham's  prize  Short 
Horn  bull,  to  witness  a  trial  of  speed  between  Mr.  Tenbroeck's 
Prior,  and  the  slashing  mare  Blink  Bonny.    Our  trans- Atlantic 
neighbors  know  better  than  this.    They  breed  thorough  breeds, 
in  almost  every  race  of  animals  domesticated  by  man,  they  un- 
derstand the  glowing  pleasures  of  the  chase,  they  know  all 
about  the  hearty  joys,  and  the  fascinating  chances  of  the  race 
course,  the  Derby,  Epsom,  Newmarket,  are  all  entered  in  their 
calendar — but  when  the  steam  plough  is  brought  into  the  field, 
when  the  earliest  maturity  of  beef  and  mutton  is  to  be  considered, 
when  the  best  methods  of  producing  breeds  of  animals  adapted 
to  specific  purposes  are  to  be  investigated,  when,  cultivation  and 
crops  are  to  be  e^^amined,  the  Englishman  closes  his  sporting 
book,  and  becomes  an  inquiring,  progressive,  successful  farmer. 
And  will  any  one  say  that  the  Englishmandoes  not  pay  suf&cient 
attention  to  the  breeding  of  horses  ?    Why,  it  has  become  a 
science  with  him,  taught  and  developed  not  by  converting  his 
fair  grounds  into  the  turf,  but  by  that  care  and  intelligence 
which  always  receive  their  reward,  and  which  may  be  imitated 
by  us  to  our  honor  and  profit.    Let  us  then  as  a  society  encour^ 
age  still  the  attention  our  fSEurmers  are  giving  these  useful  ani- 
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mals,  and  if  any  man  doubts  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  It, 
let  him  witness  the  extraordinary  success  one  of  our  own  Essex 
tfarmers  has  met  with  by  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  and 
skill  which  have  enabled  him  to  produce  a  Childers,  and  to  fill 
'his  stables  with  a  collection  of  colts  unequaled  as  a  whole, 
from  which  one  yearling  animal  has  been  sold  at  a  price  grcat- 
^T  than  was  ever  before  obtained  in  New  England.  Let  us  do 
this,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  progressive  enough  for  the  most 
ardent  lover  of  horse  flesh  in  the  country  ;  let  ub  continue  the 
•encouragement  we  have  always  oflFered  the  legitimate  improve- 
ments of  agriculture,  and  I  think  we  shall  be  progressi^^e 
enough  for  the  most  zealous  farmer  in  the  country. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  say  a  word  with  regard  to  the 
^opportunities  we  possess  for  discharging  these  duties  to  which 
I  have  referred.  The  law  of  consequences  and  compensation 
which  controls  the  life  of  each  individual,  and,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Providence,  prevents  our  fceing  the  mere  creatures  of 
•accident,  directs  also  the  course  of  associations  of  men,  and  fur- 
nishes them  their  opportunity  for  good  or  evil.  By  a  long  and 
honorable  career,  our  society  has  secured  a  position  which  by 
•elevating  its  influence,  multiplies  its  chances  for  efibrt.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  all  agree  that  it'has  won  the  respect  of  the  farmers 
•of  our  county,  and  of  the  community  generally.  It  has  been 
deemed  worthy  of  the  most  liberal  consideration  of  many  of  our 
jDest  citizens.  A  valuable  library  has  in  this  way  been  collected 
which  furnishes  constant  opportunity  for  reference  and  infor- 
mation. And  a  large  agricultural  interest  has  learned  to  be 
stimulated  by  our  rewards  and  instructed  by  our  advice  and 
•counsel. 

But  above  all,  our  association  has  been  deemed  a  worthy 
recipient  of  one  of  the  best  farms  in  our  county,  a  legacy 
bequeathed  to  us  for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
fture.  I  think  I  de  not  estimate  this  bequest  from  I)r.  Tread- 
well  too  highly,  when  I  look  upon  it  not  only  as  a  compliment 
to  the  reputation  we  have  won  as  a  society,  but  as  by  far  the 
most  valuable  means  we  possess  for  carrying  on  the  work  we 
have  begun.  A  farm  for  experiment  and  observation — how 
much  is  involved  in  this  design  I  Under  the  care  of  an  intelli- 
gent farmer,  and  conducted  by  a  competent  committee,  the 
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accamolatfon  of  facts  which  may  be  made  there  must  be  fiill  of 
interest  and  instruction.  We  may  learn  within  our  own  bor-^ 
ders  if  we  will,  the  changes  of  the  seasons  from  year  to  year,- 
the  chances  of  crops  in  our  latitude,  the  cultivation  best  adapted 
to  our  soil,  the  efEiects  of  manures,  the  expense  and  benefits  of 
drainage,  the  relative  value  of  products,  without  incurring  that? 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  which  renders  experimental' 
fiinning  so  hazardous  and  so  generally  unprofitable.  I  trust 
this  golden'  opportunity  will  not  be  wasted  ;  and  I  most  earn- 
estly urge  upon  you  the  adoption  of  a*  system  which  shall  render' 
the  records  of  the  Tread  well  farm  an  addition  to  our  agricul- 
tural literature,  which  shall  be  creditable  to  ourselves  and 
profitable  to  those,  who,  coming  after  us,  assume  our  duties  and? 
mherit  our  opportunities. 

In  conclusion,  we  should  not  forget  the  thousand  associa- 
tions which  throng  upon  us  as  we  come  up  to  our  annual  festi- 
val. The  picture  of  home,  of  fond  pride  and  warm  attach-- 
ments,  is  constantly  before  us.  The  fabric  wrought  at  the 
domestic  fireside,  has  enwoven  through  all  its  fibres  the  simple 
taste  which  designed,  and  the  simple  virtues  which  attended  its 
construction^  Not  a  plant  or  an  animal  adorns  your  exhibition- 
that  has  not  been  an  object  of  human  care,  appealing  to  manV 
ingenuity  for  its  culture,  and  to  man's  kindness  for  protection* 
They  tell  of  spring,  struggling  to  come  forth,  touching  the 
earth  with  the  first  &int  soft  hues  of  life — of  summer,  warmings 
and  cherishing  to  the  richest  exuberance--of  autumn,  dashingr 
its  gorgeous  colors  with  bold  and  lavish  hand  over  the  land- 
scape, and  crowning  the  laborer  with  a  rich  reward — of  winter, 
whose  night  season  of  repose  shots  down  over  the  earth,  and 
binds  with  domestic  ties  man  with  his  flocks  and  herds  into* 
one  great  family  of  mutual  dependence,  filled  with  faith  and 
trust.  They  remind  us  of  those  possessions  which  appeal  to* 
our  kindest  impulses,  and  whose  memory  is  always  ready  tO' 
eheer  us  through  the  dull  hours  of  absence  and  trial.  Have  yoo^ 
never  heard  from  the  care-worn  and  grey-haired  man,  the  story 
of  that  tree  which  cast  its  shadow  upon  the  roof  of  his  native 
cottage,  and  tiie  music  of  whose  branches  he  has  always  heard 
when  far  away  amidst  the  din  of  busy  life  ?  Have  you  never 
espenenced  the  confidence  and  trust  and  the  calm  content  wbieb> 
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the  possession  of  the  soil  ought  to  bring?  To  those  whose 
daily  toil  is  devoted  to  the  business  of  agriculture,  the  beauties 
ef  the  farm  may  be  hidden  beneath  the  weight  of  care  it  brings; 
but  above  all,  rises  the  genius  of  the  occupation  to  find  the 
ready  response  in  man's  nature,  until  the  yoke  seems  to  grow 
"light  and  easy."  And  when  the  temptations  of  an  active 
world  have  drawn  man  away  from  his  paternal  acres  into  the 
severer  labors  of  the  forum  or  the  market  place,  when  he  is 
tossed  upon  the  stormy  sea,  or  defies  all  danger  in  the  battles  of 
his  country,  his  thoughts  by  day  and  his  dreams  by  night  carry 
him  to  those  scenes  Of  his  youth  in  which  the  valley  and  hill, 
the  pasture  and  woodland,  the  dewy  morning  and  the  quiet 
evening,  the  daily  events^  of  farm-life, 'prepared  for  his  wearied 
soul  a  fetiry  land  in  which  he  can  always  find  peace  and 
repose. 

<"I  lew  to  the  pldasant  fields  trayersed  so  oft, 
In  life's  morning  tnardi,  When  my  hosom  was  yonng, 

I  heard  mj  own  mountain  goats  bleating  aloft, 
And  knew  the  sweet  strain  that  the  com-ieaper  snng?' 

This  is  not  the  poetry  of  farming  life,  but  it  is  the  reality 
which  outlasts  all  fleeting  events,  which  remains  when  the  bur- 
thens of  the  day  are  all  forgotten,  which  never  faded  from  the 
memory  of  the  great  statesman,  who,  when  his  eye  was  grow- 
ing dim  at  the  approach  of  death,  would  have  his  last  look 
linger  upon  those  fields  which  he  learned  to  love,  before  honors 
and  ambition  bad  besieged  his  fretted  soul.  It  is  a  reality 
which  dwells  upon  my  mind  when  I  urge  you  to  cherish  and 
develop  the  agriculture  of  your  county,  as  the  basis  of  much  of 
its  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  as  the  parent  of  its  most  loyal 
and  devoted  children.  It  is  a  reality  which  you  all  possess, 
which  your  occupation  has  given,  and  which  God  <grant  ne 
power  on  earth  can  ever  take  away. 
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REMARKS  OP  HON.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  Hon.  Edward  Everett  being  present  as  an  invited  guest 
at  the  dinner  of  the  society,  was  introduced  to  the  company  by 
Mr.  Fay,  the  President,  in  a  few  happy  remarks,  alluding  to  the 
pleasure  derived  from  his  former  visit  as'  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  Show  of  the  society  at  Danvers  in  1836.  As 
soon  as  the  very  great  applause  and  cheering  which  greeted 
Mr.  Everett  as  he  rose,  had  subsided,  he  said  : — 

Mb.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen— Pellow  Citizens  : 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  most  kind  and 
hospitable  manner  in  which  jou  have  welcomed  the  announce- 
ment of  my  name.  It  would  not  be  easy  for  me  to  do  justice 
to  the  feelings  which  I  experience  at  this  moment,  when  rising 
after  such  a  reception,  to  address  you.  You  have  truly  stated 
that  twenty-two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  I  had  thepleas- 
of  meeting  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  county  of  Essex,  on  an  oc- 
casion like  this,— in  this  ,  place.  Twenty-two  years,  sir-— a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  life  of  man.  It  is  not  with- 
out emotion,  that  I  have  looked  around  the  grounds,  that 
I  look  around  these  tables,  and  behold  so  few  of  those 
present  this  day  who  tendered  me  a  cordial  and  hospitable 
welcome  on  that  occasion.  I  miss  many  a  respected,  many 
an  honored  person  that  I  would  gladly  have  met  to-day.  Above 
all,  sir,  I  call  to  mind  that  venerated  patriot,  Gideon  Poster, 
whose  presence  on  that  occasion-gave  it  so  much  of  its  dignity, 
and  of  its  interest,  whose  venerable  form  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
necting link  that  united  this  generation  with  the  fathers  of  the 
revolution.  Sir,  he  has  passed  away,  and  with  him  have  passed 
away  many  younger  than  he  indeed,  but  who  then  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  active  life.  I  believe  I  should  speak  the  truths  if 
I  should  say  that  of  those  gathered  together  on  that  occasion, 
more  are  resting  beneath  the  sod  of  the  village  churchyard  than 
are  alive  to  meet  us  to-day.  But  sir,  though  they  have  gone, 
though  men  pass  away,  their  labors,  the  fruit  of  their  labors, 
remains.  The  work  of  man,  the  work  of  his  hands,  of  his  mind, 
ins  work  in  the  field,  in  the  factory,  on  the  shore,  ^n  the  sea,  his 
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intellfecttial  work,  sir,  the  word  fitly  spokerij  the  written  page; 
and  above  all  the  virtuous  deed, — ^in  every  department  of  life^ 
these  make  the  man,  and  these  remain.  It  is  not  the  corporeal 
frame,  it  is  not  the  vital  action  ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  intellect- 
ual and  the  immortal  principle  within.  The  individual  has 
passed  away  ;  the  good  men  are  gone,  but  the  fruit  of  what 
they  counselled,  and  what  they  thought,  and  what  they  did, 
remains- with  ub  ;  and  if,  sir,  I  am  inclined  on  this  occasion  to^ 
yield  to  some  melancholy  feelings  in  looking  around  and 
missing  so  many  that  I  would  gladly  have  met  here,  I  woul* 
rather  rejoice — ^I  console  myself,  that  the  memories  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  good  men  remain. 

Sir,  the  ranks  are  not  only  filled  up,  but  are  wonderfully  re-^ 
cruited.  Comparing  the  year  1858  with  the  year  1836,  when  I 
fiad' the  honor  of  meeting  my  fellow  citizens  of  Essex  county  at 
this  place,— comparing  these  two  years  together,  we  shall  make- 
eut  the  picture  of  a  progress  not  easy  to  be  paralleled  in  any 
o-ther  country,  or  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of  the 
world;  I  might,  perhaps,  with  pertinence,  apply  this  remark  to 
the  progress  of  agriculture  ;  and  did  intend,  my  friends,  to  say 
a  few  words  on  that  subject ;  but  the  worthy  gentleman  on  my 
right,  (Dr.  Loriiig,)  who  has  entertained  and  instructed  us  in 
another  place,  and  your  excellent  President,  who  has  just  spoken 
tayou  in  such  a*  practical  manner  on  several  interesting  agricul-- 
tural  topics,  make  it  superfluous  for  me  to  say  anything  on  that 
subject.  I  will:  rather,  sir,  following  the  train  of  reflection 
which  you  have  suggested  to  me,  in  recalling  my  former  visit  to 
this  place — attempt,  in  some  other  respects,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
gress^ made  by  the  country  in  these  two  and  twenty  years. 

In  the  first  pfitce,  in  the  mere  point  of  population.  Have  you* 
considered,  sir,  that  in  these  twenty-two  years  the  population 
of  these  United' States  has  nearly  doubled?  Have  you  reflect- 
ed upon  the  significance  of  the  facts  contained  in  these  few 
words?  The  population  has  nearly  doubled.  Another  Ameri- 
ca has  sprang  into  existence,  not  only  to  take  the  place  of  those^ 
who>have  passed  from  the  scene,  but  to  add  more  than  ten  mill- 
ions to  the  aggregate.  Sir,  I  under-state  these  figures.  The 
population  in  1840, — according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  which 
was  tiie  first oensus  after  my  fijrst  visit  to  this  place, — amounted^ 
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in  round  numbers,  to  seventeen  millions.  In  1850,  the  popula- 
tion, in  round  numbers,  amounted  to  twenty-three  millions;  and 
in  1860,  by  tbe  best  estimates  which  we  can  make,  it  will  be  lit- 
tle if  any  thing  less  than  thirty  millions.  Three  millions  of 
ihese  may  be  taken  as  emigrants,  to  whom  our  vast  domain  has 
furnished  a  refugo  from  the  destitutions  and  oppreseions  of  Eu- 
rope .;  and  the  other  ten  millions  are  natives  of  the  soil,  bone  of 
our  bone,  flesh  of  our  flesh,  fellow  citizens,  brethren.  Ten  mill- 
ions of  brethren  added  to  the  population !  Mr.  President,  what 
:achievements  of  diplomacy  or  war,  what  conquests  of  hostile 
provinces,  what  annexations  of  foreign  islands,  can  be  compared 
to  ten  millions  of  fellow  citizens,  natives  of  the  soil,  added  to 
ihe  population, — three  times  as  many  as  the  wholo  population 
-of  America  on  that  morning  when  Gideon  Poster  went  with  the 
men  of  Danvers  to  Lexington  and  Concord. 

Then,  sir,  the  great  interests  of  social  life  that  concern  your 
iiarmers  as  much  as  they  do  the  navigator  or  the  merchant  or  the 
•man  of  any  profession, — railroad  communication,  for  example. 
Why  sir,  in  1836,  the  communications  of  this  State  westward 
did  not  extend  beyond  Worcester.  I  attended  the  opening  of 
ihe  railroad  from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  in  1839.  and  it  must 
have  been  two  or  three  years  later  that  the  communication  was 
^carried  still  further  forward  to  Albany.  I  suppose  fliat  at  the 
time  of  my  former  visit  to  this  place,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  there  could  not  have  been  fifteen 
hundred  miles  of  railroad  in  the  whole  United  States;  and  now 
there  are  26,000  miles  of  such  communication.  I  know  that 
many  of  these  enterprises,  considered  as  investments  of  prop- 
erty, have  proved  disastrous  to  those  engaged  in  them;  but  what 
vast  results  to  all  the  industrious  classes  of  community  have 
accrued,  often  from  the  most  unprofitable  of  those  enterprises. 

Then  eir,  another  great, phenomenon  of  those  two-and- twenty 
years, — the  navigation  of  the  ocean  by  steam, — wholly  the 
growth  of  the  period  that  has  intervened  since  I  last  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  my  fellow  citizens  of  «Essex  dounty  at 
Danvers.  I  find  much  matter  for  sober  reflection,  when  I  con- 
template the  history  of  this  navigation  of  the  ocean  ^y  steam. 
It  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  in  the  most  striking  manner  the 
dow  steps  by  which  a  great  imj)rov>ement  moves  forward  for 
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generations,  for  ages,  from  the  first  gefm,  and  then,  when  the- 
hour  has  come,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  rushes  to  its  final 
consummation.  Sir,  Providence  offered  this  great  problem  of 
navigating  the  ocean. by  steam  to  almost  every  civilized  nation 
on  the  globe.  Ab  long  age  as  the  year  1543  there  was  a  sea 
captain  in  Spain  who  constructed  a  steam  vessel,  and  in  the 
presence  oi  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  in  the  harbor  of  Barce- 
lona, exhibited  a  vessel  of  two  hundred  tons,  propelled  by  an 
engine,  the  construction  of  which  was  kept  a  secret.  Accord- 
ing to  documents  describing  the  occurrence,  which  were  pre- 
served in  the  archives  of  Simancas,  it  was  a  monster  cauldron 
or  boiler  of  water,  and  there  were  two  movable  wheels  on  the 
outside  of  the  vessel.  The  Emperor  was  satisfied  with  its 
operation,  but  the  Treasurer  of  the  kingdom  made  great  objec- 
tions to  its  introduction.  The  engine  seemed  at  once  to  have 
reached  a  point,  beyond  which  in  some  respects  it  has  not  been 
carried  at  the  present  day.  "  It  was  very  complicated,  very 
expensive,  and  the  boiler  was  very  apt  to  explode.''  No 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  enterprise.  Spain  w-as  not 
ripe  for  it.  The  age  was  not  ripe  for  it.  The  unfortunate 
contriver,  Blasco  de  Garay,  wew'ied  and  disgusted  with  the 
want  of  patronage,  took  the  engine  out  of  the  vessel,  allowed 
the  ship  to  rot  in  the  arsenal,  and  the  secret  of  the  machine  was 
buried  in  his  grave.    This  was  the  result  in  1543. 

A  century  passes  away,  and  Providence  offers  the  same  pro- 
blem to  be  solved  by  Prance  ;  and  in  reference  to  this  we  have 
a  most  extraordinary  account  from  a  source  equally  extraordi- 
nary,— a  celebrated  female  in  the  middle  of  that  century,. equal- 
ly renowned  for  her  beauty,  for  her  immoralities,  for  her  mis- 
fortunes, and  for  her  longevity, — for  she  is  stated  by  some  wri- 
ters to  have  lived  to  be  134  years  of  ago,^-MaEion  de  Lome. 
We  have  all  read  of  her  in  the  modem  French  writings  of  ific- 
tion.  There  is  a  letter  written  by  this  lady  to  one  of  her  ad- 
mirers in  1641,  which  contains-  these  most  astonishing  details. 
She  is  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  with  the  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, the  English  nobleman  so  well-known  in  the  history  of  inven- 
tion, to  the  Bicetre,  the  famous  mad-house  in  Paris.  She  waa 
crossing  the  court-yard  of  that  dismal  establishment,  almost  pet- 
rified, she  says,  with  terror,  clinging  to  her  companion  for  safe- 
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tj,  vhen  she  saw  a  frightM  face  through  the  bars  of  the  build- 
ing, and  heard  a  voice,  crying,  "I  am  not  mad  ;  I  am  not  mad ; 
I  have  made  a  discovery  which  will  enrich  the  kingdom  that 
shall  adopt  it*''  She  asked  her  guide  what  the  man  meant.  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed  and  said,  "Oh,  not  much  ; 
its  something  about  the  power  of  steam.**  Upon  this  the  lady 
laughed  also, — that  a  man  should  go  mad  upon  such  a  fidvolous 
subject  as  that ;  and  the  guide  went  on  to  tell  her  that  this  poor 
Solomon  de  Cans  came  from  Normandy  four  years  before,  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  King  an  invention  by  which,  by  tiie  power  of  steam, 
you  could  move  a  carriage,  you  could  navigate  the  ocean, — in 
short,  if  you  could  believe  him,  said  the  keeper,  there  was  noth- 
ing that  you  could  not  do  by  the  power  of  steam.  Well  now, 
Mr.  President,  what  followed  upon  this?  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
who  was  Prance  embodied,  wielded  the  whole  power  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  in  truth  a  most  sagacious  and  enlightened  man,  as 
worldly  wisdom  goes, — the  Cardinal  would  not  hear  a  word 
from  the  projector,  and  turned  his  back  upon  him.  Solomon  de 
Cans  was  a  persevering  man,  and  followed  Cardinal  Richelieu 
from  place  to  place,  exhibiting  his  drawings,  and  the  Cardinal 
getting  tired  of  him,  sent  him  to  the  mad-house.  There  he  was, 
and  there  he  was  seen.  The  guide  went  on  to  say  that  his  mind 
is  so  full  of  the  subject  that  he  has  written  a  book,  and,  said  he, 
''here  is  a  copy  of  it,  called  Moving  Powers."  The  Marquis  of 
Worcester  was  very  much  struck  with  the  appearance  of  De 
Cans,  and  was  much  interested  with  the  book,  and  incorporated 
some  portions  of  it  into  his  celebrated  work,  ''  The  Century  of 
Inventions." 

But  you  see  in  this  recital  how  France  proved  herself  in  1651, 
as  Spain  had  proved  herself  in  1543,  unable  to  take  up  and  wield 
this  mortal  thunderbolt.  No,  sir  ;  the  problem  of  navigating 
the  ocean  by  steam  was  reserved  for  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  from 
the  time  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  some  of  the  best  mechan- 
ical skill  of  England  was  turned  towards  the  subject  of  the 
motive  power  steam.  Experiment  after  experiment  was  made, 
sometimes  with  no  success  and  sometimes  with  partial  success, 
till  some  time  after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  So  late  as 
that,  and  though  the  germs  of  the  invention  had  been  floating 
about  in  the  minds  of  ingenious  men  for  more  than  two  hun- 
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dred  years,  the  steam  engine, — mark  yon,  I  do  not  say  the  nav- 
igation of  the  ocean  by  steam, — the  steam  engine,  that  scarcely 
inanimate  Titan,  that  living,  burning  mechanism,  was  brought 
nearly  to  its  perfection  by  James  Watt.  James  Watt  took  out 
his  patent  in  1769,  that  great  year  in  which  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  were  born ;  and  ages  after  the  names  of  Austerlitz 
and  Waterloo  shall  perish  from  the  memory  of  man,  the  myri- 
ad hosts  of  intelligent  labor,  marshalled  by  the  fiery  champions 
that  James  Watt  has  placed  in  the  field,  shall  gain  their  blood- 
less triumphs,  not  for  the  destruction  but  the  service  of  man- 
kind. All  hail,  then,  I  say,  to  the  mute,  indefatigable  giaAt. 
In  the  depths  of  darksome  mines,  along  the  pathways  of  travel 
and  of  trade,  and  on  the  mountain  wave,  drag,  urge,  heave, 
toil,  for  the  service  df  man.  No  fatigue  shall  palsy  thy  Her- 
culean arm.  No  trampled  hosts  shall  writhe  beneath  thine  iron 
feet.  No  widow's  heart  shall  pay  bleeding  tribute  for  thy 
beneficent  victories. 

Sir,  England  invented  the  steam  engine,  but  it  seemed  as  if, 
by  the  will  of  Providence,  she  could  not  go  any  farther  in  its 
application.  Queen  of  the  seas,  as  she  deemed  herself,  she 
could  not  apply  this  invention,  which  she  had  brought  almost  to 
perfection,  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  That  part  of  the 
problem  was  reserved  for  the  other  part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race — the  branch  situated  in  a  region — this  Western  hemis- 
phere— whose  territory  is  traversed  by  some  of  the  noblest  riv- 
ers that  libit  the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  is  separated  by  the 
world-wide  ocean  from  the  Eastern  hemispheres.  It  is  amazing, 
sir,  to  consider  how,  with  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  the 
thoughts  of  men  in  this  country  were  turned  te  the  application 
of  steam  to  navigation.  Rumsey,  Fitch,  Evans,  at  that  early 
period,  made  their  experiments.  One  of  them  attr-acted  the 
notice  of  him  whom  nothing  escaped  that  belonged  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country — ^I  mean  Washington  ;  and  we  have  a  certifi- 
cate from  him,  expressing  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had 
witnessed  the  experiments  of  Bumsey.  But  for  a  time  they 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  I  have  thought  it  almost  a  .provi- 
dential appointment,  that  the  ocean  was  not  navigated  by 
steam  in  the  Bevolutionary  age.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  enormous  preponderance  of  British  capital  and  of 
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British  mechanical  skiU  at  that  time,  if  the  ocean  had  b^en  nav- 
igated by  steam,  would  have  put  into  her  possession  facilities 
jbr  blockading  our  ports  and  transporting  armies  to  our  coasts, 
which  might  have  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  result  of  the 
whole  contest. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolution  and  on  the  establishment  of  a 
settled  order  of  things  in  Independent  America,  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  the  hour  had  come  and  the  man  was  there.  In 
the  year  1799  the  thought  had  become  matured  in  the  mind 
of  Fulton.  He  had  found  a  liberal  and  enlightened  coadjutor, 
Chancellor  Livingston,  and  in  that  year,  1799,  they  came  to 
the  L^slature  of  New  York  for  an  act  of  incorporation, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  America  at  that  moment  could  not 
boast  of  much  keener  perception  of  the  nature  of  this  great 
discovery  than  France  and  Spain  had  done  before  her.  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  tells  us,  that  after  he  had  thrown  his  petition 
into  the  Legislature,  and  the  act  which  they  desired  to  be  passed 
was  drafted,  the  young  men  of  the  assembly,  when  tired  with 
the  *  graver  matters  of  the  law,'  used  to  call  up  the  steam  bill, 
that  they  might  have  a  little  fun  out  of  it.  Young  America  on 
that  occasion  did  not  show  himself  so  much  wiser  than  his 
seniors.  But  nothing  daunted,  nothing  discouraged,  by  the 
coldness  with  which  the  project  was  received — ^nothing  dis- 
couraged with  the  imperfect  success  of  the  first  experi- 
ments, they  persevered,  and  twenty  years  had  not  passed 
away  before  the  steamers  were  found  upon  our  sounds,  upon 
our  lakes,  upon  our  great  rivers,  and  at  the  time  when  such  a 
thing  was  known  only  by  hear-say  in  Europe.  This  applica- 
tion of  steam  was  all  that  was  of  immediate  pressing  necessity 
in  this  country  ;  and  twenty  years  more  passed  before  English 
capital  was  applied  to  the  navigation  of  the  ocean — that  part 
of  its  application  in  which  England  was  so  much  interested,  as 
giving  her  access  to  the  commercial  stores  of  the  western  world. 

I  could  not,  when  the  news  of  the  lajing  of  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph reached  us — ^but  reflect  what  would  have  been  the  emo- 
tions of  Fulton,,  and  of  Franklin,  if  they  could  have  stood  upon 
the  quarter-deck  of  the  Niagara,  as  she  was  lashed  to  the  Aga- 
memnon, and  seen  the  commencement  of  the  electric  communi- 
cation, which,  in  the  results  of  their  joint  discoveries,  had  bound 
the  two  worlds  together. 
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Now,  sir,  to  go  back  to  the  point  from  which  I  started.  This 
great  development  of  steam,  its  application  to  the  navigation 
of  the  ocean,  has  taken  place  since  I  had  the  honor  twenty-two 
years  ago  of  meeting  my  fellow-citizens  of  Essex  county  at  this 
place.  There  are  some  other  thoughts  to  which  I  should  like  to 
allude,  if  the  time  were  not  passing  so  rapidly  away.  There  is 
the  electric  telegraph  itself,  which  was  known  but  as  a  theory 
twenty- two  years  ago.  It  now  pervades  not  only  every  portion 
of  our  own  territory,  but  of  the  civilized  world.  And  may  we 
not  refer,  sir,  with  satisfaction  to  the  part  that  has  been  taken 
in  this  brightest,  this  most  wonderful  application  of  the  forces 
of  material  nature  to  the  purposes  of  intellectual  communica- 
tion, by  such  men  as  Franklin,  as  Morse,  as  Field  ;  and  may  I 
not  add,  that  modest  engineer,  whose  name  I  have  the  honor  to 
bear,  whose  practical  skill  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
tails of  the  operation  ? 

I  might,  sir, — to  come  nearer  home— I  might  speak  of  other 
things  in  which  vast  progress  has  been  made  in  these  twenty- 
two  years  in  our  own  immediate  Commonwealth  and  communi- 
ty. There  is  the  great  subject  of  education.  In  1836,  the 
year  that  I  had  the  honor  to  visit  this  place  before,  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Massachusetts  was  established, — a  measure  in 
which  I  had  some  humble  co-operation.  I  need  not  tell  you,  my 
friends,  for  many  of  you  [have  personal  knowledge,  how  the 
standard  of  education  has  been  elevated  and  every  department 
of  it  improved  through  the  operations  of  the  Board  and  its 
intelligent  secretaries. 

I  might  speak,  sir,  of  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  that 
topic  has  been  too  ably  treated  by  my  friend  on  my  right,  to 
make  it  necessary  to  enter  into  detail,  were  I  otherwise  able  to 
do  it.  I  may  however  remind  you  that  a  citizen  of  Essex  was 
employed,  on  my  own  recommendation,  to  make  that  survey  of 
the  agriculture  in  the  different  counties  which  has  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  so  much  valuable  information.  (I  allude  to 
Mr.  Colman).  But,  sir,  all  is  not  done.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  work  remaining.  There  is  no  danger  that  we  shall  antici- 
pate posterity.  We  shall  leave  enough  for  them  to  do.  We  are 
human,  sir.  There  are  defects  in  our  social  system  that  require 
to  be  supplied.  There  are  evils  that  need  to  be  cured,  and  there 
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are  ezisdng  beneficent  institutions  that  are  capa])le  of  being 
carried  much  farther.  There  is  time  enough  for  all  these  pur- 
poses and  work  enough  to  fill  it.  The  time  of  individual  man 
is  limited.  He  has  but  a  span,  but  the  years  'Of  Providence  are 
endless.  I  scarce  know,  sir,  that  I  ought  in  connection  with 
this  serious  sentiment  to  refer  to  the  light  catch  which  we  used 
to  bear  in  our  youthful  days.  I  was  young  once,  sir«  I  remem- 
ber something  like  this : — 

"  A  time  twice  as  long  as  the  siege  of  old  Trojr 

To  win  a  fiur  maid  I  mj  time  did  emplo j. 
But  stOl  as  I  pressed  her  the  daj  for  to  set, 

6he  constantly  answered—"  There's  time  enowgh  yet." 

Kow  sir,  I^on't  go  in  for  that.  I  think  that  in  some  things^ 
yon  may  wait  a  little  too  long ;  and  if  she  cared  anything  about 
him  she  ought  not  to  have  made  him  wait  twenty  years.  But, 
sir,  there  is  time,  enough  yet  to  make  your  schools  far  better 
than  they  are  now ;  there  is  time  enough  to  improve  your  farm- 
ing ;  there  is  time  enough  to  improve  your  legislation ;  there  is 
time  enough  to  make  most  important  progress  in  all  those  great 
desirable  objects  of  life  for  which  the  societies  of  men  are  brought 
And  kept  together.  The  generation  that  has  passed  away,  as  I 
think  you  perceive  from  the  slight  sketch  that  I  have  attempted, 
has  not  wholly  neglected  its  duty  ;  and  let  us  hope  that  those 
that  come  after  will  be  equally  faithful  in  their  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

I  thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  attention  you 
have  given  me,  and  I  desire  to  tender  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  my  most  heartfelt  wishes  for  your  health  and  happiness. 
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After  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Everett,  the  following  stanzas  writ- 
ten by  Fitch  Poole,  for  the  occasion,  were  read  by  Arthur  A* 
Putnam,  of  Danvers  :— 

SECOND    DREAM   OP    GILES    COREY. 

A    BALLAD    OF    1692. 


Giles  Corej  had  a  second  Dreamy 

As  in  the  Gaol  he  lay— 
'Twas  on  that  sad  and  doleful  night 

Before  the  &tal  day. 

The  fleeting  Time  was  hastening  on  ; 

His  life  was  fading  fast : 
Wild  Phantoms  gathered  round  his  cooch- 

This  Vision  was  his  last. 

His  Goodwyfe  saw  his  troubled  sleep  ; 

She  had  a  heavy  heart ; 
She  knew  the  day  had  come,  at  last,. 

When  they  must  surely  part- 
On  Gallows  Hill,  for  whichcraft  arts. 

They  were  condemned  to  die  : 
Giles  Corey  to  be  pressed  to  death. 

His  wyfe  to  hang  on  high. 

Giles  Corey  woke  and  told  his  dream 

Unto  his  loving  Wyfe  : 
And,  while  he  spake,  the  moments  ran. 

And  flowed  tiie  tide  of  life. 

He  saw  the  men  of  foture  years— 
The  humble  and  the  great, — 

Of  ages  long  beyond  his  time 

'Twtia Nineteen  Fifty-Eight!  (1958.) 

*Oiow  passing  strange  it  seemed  to  me!'^ 

Giles  Corey  spake  aloud, 
"The  scenes  and  men  of  distant  times. 

Before  my  vision  erowd  I 

I  found  myself  with  faces  strange^ 

In  throngs  assembled  there ; 
It  seemed  an  Agricultural  ^ow— ^ 

A  Farmer's  Cattle  Fair. 

I  dreamed  I  saw  the  moving  crowds— 
The  Beaux  and  Country  bumpkins ;. 

The  luscious  fruits,  and  fragrant  flowers, 
And  monstrous  mammoth  Pumpkins. 
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They  had  a  fiunoiis  Flowing  Match, 

Without  e'er  Hone  or  Ox  ; 
1^0  man  was  seen  to  hold  the  Flow, 

Bat  driver  on  a  box. 

He  sat  upon  a  queer  Machine^ 
It  went  by  Fire  and  Steam  ; 

The  land^as  plowed  full  three  feet  deep- 
Was  erer  such  a  Team ! 

It  pulTerized  the  deep  green  sward ; 

It  gathered  up  the  Rocks : 
And  scattered  wide  the  Trees  and  Boots 

With  Herculean  knocks. 

J  gazed  with  wonder  at  the  Work 

Upon  the  measured  JPlot : 
Just  Fifteen  minutes  served  to  plow 

This  Thirteen  acre  lot  1 

They  sent  again  another  Team ; 

I  thought  the  thing  was  haunted,— 
In. just  ten  minutes  more  I  saw 

This  self  same  lot  was  planted ! 

They  had  machines  of  every  kind 

For  reaping  and  for  sowing; 
The  labor  all  was  done  by  steam 

For  thrashing  and  for  mowing. 

The  sterile  lands  by  Chemique  Art. 

Were  made  productive  soils  ; 
And  rich  as  Western  Prairie  lands 

Became  the  barren  EnoUs." 

"Stop,  Stop,  Giles  Corey,"  spake  his  spdue, 

"Your  tale  is  all  a  lie  ; 
How  can  you  speak  of  things  so  &lse. 

When  just  about  to  die  V 

"My  dearest  Dame,  'tis  but  a  Dream  ;  * 

And,  if  you  quiet  wait, 
m  finish  soon  this  wonderous  tale 

Of  marvels  stranger  yet. 

Who  knows  what  things  may  come  about 

In  centuries  yet  to  be  f 
TThese  things,  which  so  astonish  you^ 

Are  stranger  yet  to  me. 

Their  growing  gnun  was  made  to  yield. 

By  strange  electric  forces. 
An  ample  store  of  wholesome  food 

For  people  and  their  hones. 
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The  tire«8  grew  np  to  tofly  height, 
And  bore  of  fruits  Buch  plenty— 

As  mach  in  five  short  fleeting  years 
As  ours  produce  in  twenty. 

Disease  would  often  blast  their  hopes  : 
They  missed  the  Locust's  shade ; 

And  monmed  the  lost  Potato  root. 
And  bnttonwoods  decayed. 

They  told  me  of  the  Elm  Tree  blight. 
How  dark  the  leaves  were  spotted ; 

And  reasoned  sagely  of  the  cause 
Why  all  the  Onions  rotted." 

Here  quickly  rose  Pame  CJbrey's  voice  >— 

"A  fig  for  their  opinions  ! 
But  it  must  be  a  dreadful  thing 

To  lose  a  bed  of  inyom  /" 

They  told  a  tale  of  silent  speech 
Through  magic  copper  wires  ; 

All  through  the  earth,  and  air,  and  se&y 
By  strange  electric  fires. 

They  tell  what  happened  yesterday. 

Away  beyond  the  main ; 
Of  incidents  in  foreign  States— 

In  Bussia  and  in  Spain. 

The  Bussians  chose  a  President 

To  rule  that  mighty  nation ; 
The  Spanish  Cortes  passed  a  law 

Of  perfect  Toleration. 

To-day,  a  Telegram  came  on 
And  brought  the  latest  news  ; 

That  Turkish  soil  was  held  by  Qreeks--' 
Jerusalem  by  Jews. 

St.  Peter's  Church,  at  Bome,  they  sai^ 
(The  act  was  purely  national,) 

Was  consecrated  o'er  again— 
Its  worship,  Congregational  t 

I  heard  of  England's  falling  pride  ; 

Her  Statesmen  broken  heurted  ; 
Bebellion  in  her  Colonies ; 

Her  naval  power  departed. 

They  spake  of  fields  of  bloody  strifo— 

Of  nations  the  arena ; 
And  told  sad  tales  of  Britun's  King 

Exiled  atStHetonal 
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}  heard  how  wide  these  States  haye  spread^ 

From  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn ; 
While  Congress  meets  at  Mexico, 

And  sits  from  night  to  mom. — 

How  Alva  was  our  President— 

A  native  of  Mosquito — 
And  Don  Santino  was  oar  Vice, — 
His  home,  I  think,  at  Quito. 

I  marvelled  much  these  things  to  hear — 
To  me  'twas  qoite  perplexing  ; 

They  told  me  that  it  came  about. 
By  virtue  of  Annexing. 

They  spoke  in  terms  of  lofty  praise 

Of  one  Illustrious  Son,. 
The  Father  of  this  Western  World— 

His  name  was— WASHINGTON. 

This  Family  of  mighty  States 
Thus  live  in  dose  communion. 

Cemented  by  his  honored  Name— 
His  legacy  of  UNION. 

These  people  told  of  march  of  Mind 

Of  news  among  the  Stars  ; 
Ho^  Neptune's  moons  were  twice  aa  big 

As  our  young  brother  Mars. 

Our  Solar  System  spread  abroad 
.    With  distant  Planet  cousins. 
And  such  a  host  of  Asteroids 
Youll  count  them  up  by  dozens. 

Their  Savans  see  the  Double  Stars,. 

(Like  topers  in  their  cups ;) 
The  Dog-star  has  a  litter  large- 

Of  Planetary  Pups. 

« 

TheyVe  brought  the  starry  vault  so  near. 

With  all  its  nebulous  gleam. 
That  what  is  called  the  Milky  Way 

Seems  quite  as  thick  as  Cream. 

Said  Goodwyfb  Corey,  "  Why  don't  they 

To  some  advantage  turn  it  ? 
Just  show  to  me  this  Creamy  Way, 

And  see  how  quick  I'U  chum  it." 

One  night  I  saw  the  full  orbed  moon 

Display  her  silvery  face ; 
I  used  their  Telescopic  tube 

And  saw  the  Luxiar  race. 
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Their  formB  were  strange  enough  to  me, 
So  shapeless  and  so  droll  :— 

These  beings  of  the  highest  grade 
To  hold  a  Lunar  soul ! 

'Twaa  qneer  to  me  to  see  them  fly 

By  aid  of  Dorsal  fins ; 
TheHSolar  rays  so  bright,  they  wore 

Their  eyes  beneath  their  chins. 

So  desolate  their  rongh  domain — 

No  fragrant  pinks  or  roses, 
'Geraninms  nor  Mignionette^ 

They  had  no  need  of  noses. 

The  way  they  caltirato  the  Moon 

Is  snrely  not  alarming; 
>Bat  this  is  not  the  time  or  place 

To  critidsetAdr  Farming. 

I  asked  a  Doctor  of  this  Art- 
He  gaye  me  strict  attention, 

And  said  the  Dmg  that  most  was  used 
Was  that  one  called— Prerention. 

He  said  Consumption  now  was  rare, 

No  more  a  deadly  foe ; 
Small  Pox,  that  fktal  scourge  of  earth. 

Was  banished  long  ago. 

The  yellow  fever,  too,  is  gone. 
Which  once  destroyed  snch  numbers; 

And  Cholera's  confined  to  those 
Who  swallow  green  Cacumbers. 

Jlh  Instrument  was  shown  to  me 

Of  Microscopic  power ; 
The  wonders  of  this  thing  to  toll 

Would  take  me  quite  an  hour.  * 

I  took  some  mites  from  off  a  fig 
And  placed  them  to  the  lens ; 

They  grew  in  size  so  wondrous  large 
They  seemed  as  big  as  hens. 

On  one  of  these  I  saw  a  bug— 

Of  horse-fly  size  or  larger— 
And  on  his  back  a  tiny  mote. 

Like  fly  upon  a  chaiger. 

The  power  increased,  this  mote  enlaiged, 

As  you  may  wdl  suppose ; 
Por,  on  my  word,  I  clearly  saw 

A  pimple  on  its  nose ! 
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Aroand  this  pimple,  plain  were  seen 

A  throng  of  hungry  eaters — 
A  greedj,  microscopic  crew 

Of  bandy-legged  mosquitoes  T 

I  heard  a  preacher  seek  to  pro70; 

By  records  in  the  stones, 
Of  races  long  before  onr  own 

In  petrifactive  bones ; 

Of  Lizards  of  enormous  size, 
With  scales  upon  their  backs  ;■ 

And  traces  in  the  red  sand-stone 
Of  monstrous  Turkey  tracks. 

I  pointed  him  to  Genesis, 

For  here  I  knew  I  had  him ; 
He  still  went  on  to  prove  the  earth' 

Was  older  &r  than  Adam. 

He  spake  of  Sermons  in  the  Bocks—- 

I  then  was  sorely  vexed ; 
I  swore  an  oath,  andf  snatched  a  stone 

To  give  the  man  a  text 

His  gentle  words  appea£ed  my  wrath ;. 

He  spake  of  ancient  errors — 
Of  glimpses  of  the  Spirit  W^rld, 

And  Death  Disarmed  of  Terrors^ 

He  said  the  light  of  Wisdom  shone 

In  this  creative  plan ; 
And  God  had  thus  this  world  prepared' 

A  fit  abode  for  Man." 

"  How  in  at  ease,"  quoth  Corey's  Dame$, 

"  With  their  upstart  Geologies, 
'BhuB  ruthlessly  to  overthrow 

Our  long  revered  Theologies  !' 

What  awM  inroads  Time  doth  make. 

What  havoc  with  our  Greeds  I 
Such  small  esteem  for  form  of  words ; 

What  preference  for  Beeds  1" 

Here  Goodman  C6rey  heard  a  sound— 

A  loud  and  noisy  banging ; 
The  6heri£P  and  his  men  had  come 

To  call  them  to  the  Hanging ! 

The  Dream  half  told,  they  joined  the  throng ; 

Theur  hearts  were  firm,  their  voices  still. 
Together  slept  this  aged  pair, 

That  night  on  Gallowa  Hill. 
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THE  TREADWELL  FARM. 
By  a  vote  of  the  society,  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  it  wbs 
made  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  its 
transactions  respecting  the  Treadwell  farm,  to  be  published  in 
this  volume.  This  farm,  it  is  well  known,  was  devised  to  the 
society  for  certain  specific  purposes,  by  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell, 
late  of  Salem,  after  the  decease  of  his  mother.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Trustees,  November  17th,  1856,  it  was  voted  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  be  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  ex- 
ecutors of  the  will  of  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell,  in  relation  to  the 
bequest  of  the  farm  in  Topsfield  to  the  society.  At  a  subse- 
quent meeting,  June  9th,  1857,  Mr.  Tay,  the  President,  made  a 
verbal  report  that  the  mother  of  Dr.  Treadwell  would  retain 
her  interest  in  the  farm  during  her  life,  and  that  no  steps  were 
necessary  to  be  taken  by  the  society,  at  present,  in  reference  to 
the  same. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  Pebruary  11th,  1858, 
the  President  stated  that  for  the  sake  of  greater  definiteness,  he 
had  committed  to  writing  the  object  of  the  meeting  and  the 
platfs  which  he  had  to  propose  in  reference  to  it.  He  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy  :— 

The  object  of  this  meeting  is  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
what  course  the  Board  will  recommend  to  be  pursued  in  rela- 
tion to  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell  of  a  farm  in  Tops- 
field  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  to  which  the  society  is 
now  entitled  to  come  into  possession  under  the  terms  of  the  be- 
quest, owing  to  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Treadwell,  the  mother  of 
the  testator,  of  which  it  has  been  advised  by  the  following  note 
from  his  executors : 

Salem,  Feb.  5,  1858. 
Gentlemenof  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  : — 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Treadwell  having  recently  deceased,  the  farm  at 
Topsfield,  belonging  to  the  estate  of  her  son,  the  late  John  6. 
Treadwell,  has  become  subject  to  your  acceptance  or  rejection. 
We  send  you  a  transcript  of  that  part  of  the  will  of  the  late 
John  6.  Treadwell,  in  which  you  are  interested.  When  ad- 
vised of  your  action  we  will  cheerfully  conform  our  action 
thereto. 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 

ARTHUR  W.  AUSTIN, )  ^^„^„^  „, 
NATH'LJ  LORD,        '.j  Exboutobs. 
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"By  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  bequest,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  given  to  the  society  for  specific  purposes,  which  make 
it  a  conditional  bequest,  and  if  the  society  is  not  prepared  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  by  carrying  out  the  intentions  of  the  testa- 
tor as  to  the  use»of  the  property,  or  if  for  any  reasons,  it  de- 
clines to  accept  the  farm,  it  is  then  given  without  conditions  to 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

The  Constitution  requires  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  in  order  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  society,  but  until  such  meeting  is  called, 
this  Board  possesses  all  the  requisite  powers  to  enter -into  pos- 
session and  to  do  any  act  in  relation  to  this  property  which 
may  be  necessary  for  its  protection,  and  as  the  society  would 
naturally  be  guided  in  a  very  great  degree  by  the  advice  of  the 
Trustees,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  only  to  call  an  early 
meeting  of  the  Board,  but  also  to  have  prepared  for  their  con- 
sideration some  plan  of  action  in  relation  to  this  property. 
The  following  views  are  therefore  respectfully  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

The  terms  of  the  bequest  tire  as  follows  : — "  After  the  de- 
cease of  my  mother,  I  give  and  devise  my  said  farm  in  Tops- 
field  to  the  Essex  Agrictiltural  Society  and  their  successors  for- 
ever— for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agriculture  by  the 
instituting  and  performance  of  experiments  and  such  other 
means  as  may  tend  to  the ndvnncement  of  said  science.  And  I 
direct  that  if  said  Society  should  refuse  to  accept  said  farm,  or 
should  appropriate  it  at  any  time  to  other  purposes  than  those 
above  stated,  or  if  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  said  farm  should 
be  sold,  given  away,  exchanged,  or  in  any  manner  parted  with 
by  said  Society,  the  wh6le  of  said  farm  shall  be  forfeited  by 
said  Society : — and  in  such  event  I  give  and  Revise  said  farm 
to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  corporation  and  their 
successors  forever.  The  income  arising  therefrom  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  are 
hereinafter  mentioned." 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  terms  are  very  broad  and 
that  almost  any  use  to  which  the  society  may  put  this  farm 
would  cover  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it,  provided  it  was 
used  for  tho  advancement  of  agricultural  knowledge.  It  can- 
•iiot  be  sold,  nor  can  it  be  leased,  unless  under  such  stipulations 
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as  would  tend  to  make  it  useful  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  gen- 
erally. A  simple  lease,  receiving  rent  in  money,  would  be  a 
perversion  of  the  bequest,  as  much  as  a  sale  and  the  application 
of  the  grounds  tO'  the  general  purposes  of  our  association.  The 
farm  bequeathed  to  the  society  has-  been  in  the  occupation  of 
the  testator  for  many  years,  and  it  has  been  leased  by  him  to 
the  present  occupant  for  a  moderate  rent,  which  was  in  part,  at 
least,  paid  in  setting  out  forest  trees.  This  fact  is  mentioned 
as  indicative  of  the  testator's  views  as  to  one  of  the  uses  to 
which  it  might  be  put  in  subserving  the  interests  of  agriculture 
by  expepiments  to  be  made  by  a  tenant,  and  should  the  socie- 
ty see  fit  to  accept  the  bequest,  it  would  serve  as  a  guide  in  its 
future  management. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  of  the  importance  of  experi- 
mental farms  and  of  the  great  value  to  be  derived  from  experi- 
ments in  the  various  departments  of  agriculture.  There  is  no 
doubt  much  truth  in  the  general  proposition,  but  if  any  one  will 
take  the  pains  to  calculate  the  cost  of  most  experiments,  to  see- 
the capital  they  require  and  the  previous  knowledge  and  skill 
requisite  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  them,  in  order  to 
make  them  of  any  service,  he  will  be  convinced  at  once,  that 
the  means  and  appliances  foe  a  strictly  experimental  farm  are 
far  beyond  our  reach.  To  a  certain  extent  every  operation  ih 
agriculture,  no  matter  how  often  it  may  be  renewed,  is  an  ex- 
periment, and  this  is  especially  the  case  in  a  climate  so  capri- 
cious and  variable  as  our  own.'  Since  no  field  isj)loughed,  no 
crop  sown,  no  harvest  gathered  twice  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions  of  climate,  experience  is  only  a  bundle  of  experi- 
ments, and  the  failures  and  successes  are  so  contradictory,  that 
if  we  depart  from  a  very  few  points  of  observation,  we  learn  but 
little  ;  we  are  apt  ta  become  confused  and  grow  skeptical  upon 
every  thing  connected  with  the  operations  of  agriculture.  This 
farm,  therefore,  if  it  were  necessary  to  make  it  a  field  of  exper- 
iments in  the  commoh  acceptation  of  the  term,  would  be  an  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  feared>  a  very  useless  gift,  such  as  it  was  never 
designed  to  be  by  the  donor. 

There  are,  however,  two  purposes  to  which  this  farm  could 
be  applied,  either  of  which  would  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  words  of  the  bequest,,  and  either  of  which,  it  is  confidently 
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'believed,  would  advance  the  cause  of  agriculture.  One  is,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  of  practical  agriculture ;  the  other, 
the  placing  it  in  the  hand  of  an  experienced  and  intelligent 
farmer  on  a  long  lease,  subject  in  lieu  of  rent  to  such  duties  in 
xelation  to  this  society  and  through  us,  to  the  public  at  large, 
as  should  eminently  serve  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

A  school  of  agricultural  practice  is  a  great  want  in  Massa- 
^achosetts — a  place  where  young  men  having  finished  their 
^common  school  education,  could  be  practically  taught  every  op- 
eration on  a  farm  in  the  best  manner.  Suchaecheol  well  con- 
'dncted  would  be  a  series  of  experiments  and  every  well  trained 
graduate  would  prove  a  successful  one  for  life.  Such  a  school 
started  and  conducted  upon  a  simple  plan  without  attempting 
.anything  beyond  making  the  pupil  competent  to  cultivate  the 
land  well,  even  if  he  could  not  give  the  scientific  reasons  for  it, 
need  not  be  an  expensive  one.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  almost 
self-sustaining,  and  such  charges  only  should  be  made  for  tuition 
and  board  as  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  its  management,  by  the 
employment  of  more  hands  than  would  be  profitable  on  a  com- 
mon farm.  It  is  not  recommended,  that  such  a  school  should  be 
"Undertaken  by  the  society,  nor  that  it  should  be  established, 
unless  persons  can  be  found  competent  to  the  task  and  who 
would  undertake  it  on  their  individual  responsibility^  the 
^consideration  for  their  doing  so  being  the  rent  of  the  farm,  and 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  the  strong  recommendation  and  sym- 
pathy of  this  society.  The  great  want  in  Massachusetts  agri- 
culture, is  not  a  race  of  scientific  farmers, -but  that  young  farm- 
-ers  should  not  have  everything  to  learn,  when  they  commence 
their  career,  except  what  they  may  have  picked  up  in  the  cas- 
"oal  labor  of  their  earlier  days  upon  the  homestead,  or  in  the 
experience  of  a  hired  hand,  which  amounts  to  just  nothing  at 
all.  Our  common  schools  give  every  Massachusetts  boy  quite 
enough  knowledge  to  enable  him,  having  the  practical  educa- 
tion of  a  farmer,  such  as  has  been  alluded  to,  to  follow  up  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  the  department  of  agriculture  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  All  that  is  needed  to  commence  with, 
is  a  good  practical  foundation,  and  that  can  be  had  at  little 
cost. 

The  other  use  to  which  this  farm  could  be  i^pplied  is.,  as  al- 
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ready  stated,  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  and} 
competent  practical  farmer,  upon  a  long  lease,  rent  free,  with  a, 
view  of  making  a  full  and  thorough  experiment  as  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  farm  in  Massachusetts  for  profit  as  compared  with 
other  industrial  pursuits.    To  obtain  this  result  understanding- 
ly  and  with  a.  view  to  the  public  benefit,  the  right  selection  of 
a  tenant  would  be  of  the  highest  consequence,  and  the  tenure  of 
his  lease  should  depend  upon  his  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Trustees  and  upon  his  success  in  the  undertaking. 
These  requirements  should  mainly  consist :  1st,  in  keeping  an^ 
accurate  journal  of  every  day's  proceedings  on  the  farm,  in  a. 
form  to  be  prescribed,  a  daily  cash  account  for  every  thing  ex- 
pended and  received,  in  short  an  accurate  set  of  farm  account 
books,  showing,  the  capital  employed  and  the  uses  of  that  capi- 
tal.   The  lease  should  contain  all  the  necessary  stipulations  for 
his  protection,  as  to  valuation  of  stock,  ^materials  and  perma? 
nent  improvements  to  be  allowed  to  him  on  the  termination  of 
his  lease,  and  an  inducement  should  be  held  out  for  its  renewal 
free  of  rent,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  showing  a  reasonable 
profit  in  conducting  the  farm,  without  deterioration  in  its  value. 
Could  the  right  person  be  found  to  undertake  this,  we  should 
have  a  practical  illustration  of  good  farming  which  would  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  entire  community.    The  accounts  of  the  farm,, 
the  journal  of  proceedings,  the  diary  of  the  weather,  the  appli- 
cation of  difierent  fertilizers  to  different  crops,  the  correction, 
of  one  year's  results  by  those  which  followed,  the  improvement 
of  pastures,  the  management  of  cattle, — all  these  would  appear 
annually,  under  the  auspices  of  the  society,  and  would  form  a 
more  valuable  "  book  of  the  farm,"  than  has  yet  been  given, 
and  adapted  especially  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  New  Eng- 
land.   It  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  some  suita- 
ble person  could  be  induced  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise,  un- 
der the  advantages  which  could  be  thus  offered  to  him.    At  all 
events,  if  either  of  these  propositions  for  utilizing  this  bequest, 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  this  Board,  an  attempt  might  be 
made  to  see  if  the  one  most  improved  of  could  be  carried  out 
in  practice*    Should  the  Trustees  think  well  of  the  plans  sug- 
gested, either  one,  or  both  united  in  one,  the  whole  subject, 
should  be  immediately  taken  in  hand,  beariog  especially  iik 
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mind,  that  they  exclude  all  idea  of  interfering  in  any  way  with 
the  management  of  the  farm  by  this  society,  after  it  has  been 
committed  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  beyond  seeing  that  the 
conditions  are  fulfilled  upon  which  it  is  leased.  This  is  a  vitally 
important  element  in  its  ultimate  success  for  reasons  which  do 
not  require  to  be  repeated  to  those  who  have  observed  how 
fruitless  have  been  the  results  of  all  such  undertakings  which 
are  managed  and  directed  by  any  but  those  who  are  personally 
interested  in  the  results.  Unless  the  fftrm  can  be  placed  in  the 
charge  of  one,  upon  whom  the  profit  and  the  responsibility  for 
its  well  doing  rest,  it  had  better  not  fbrm  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  society. 

It  is  not  essentially  necessary  that  any  plan  should  be  imme- 
diately adopted  by  the  Society  or  that  any  vote  be  taken  at  pres- 
ent as  to  the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  trust  committed  to  it. 
The  farm  can  be  taken  possession  of  and  managed  until  such 
time  as  final  action  is  taken,  with  little  or  no  expense  to  the 
society.  Even  if  these  suggestions  should  not  be  carried  out  for 
a  year  to  come,  provided  they  meet  the  approval  of  the  society, 
a  formal  vote  of  acceptance  of  the  trust  is  not  necessary.  In 
ibis,  however,  as  in  most  affairs  of  business,  the  sooner  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  matter  and  a  decision  arrived  at,  the  better 
it  will  be  for  all  parties. 

Communications  to  the  Trustees  by  John  W.  Procter  and 
William  D.  Northend  were  also  read,  and  the  whole  subject 
was  discussed  by  the  Board  at  some  length.  The  following 
resolutions  were  then  proposed  by  Mr.  Procter  and  unani- 
mously adopted : — 

Whereas  by  the  will  of  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  late  of  Sa- 
lem, deceased,  a  certain  farm  situate  in  the  town  of  Topsfield, 
containing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  tillage,  mowing 
and  pasture  land,  with  convenient  farm  building3  thereon,  was 
generously  given  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  to  promote 
experiments  and  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  whereas  by 
the  death  of  the  mother  of  said  Treadwell,  the  society  now 
have  the  entire  right  to  the  possession  of  said  farm,  for  the  pur- 
pose expressed  in  said  will,  therefore,  voted  to  accept  of  said 
donation. 

Voted,  That  the  executive  committee,  together  with  Messrs* 
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Eoyal  A.  Merriam,  Moses  Pettingell  and  Horace  Ware,  be  n 
committee  of  superion  of  the  Treadwell  farm,  with  full 
power  to  make  such  arrangements  for  its  preservation  and  man- 
agement as  the  said  committee  may  in  their  discretion  deem  ex- 
.pedient  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  will,  and  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Executive  Committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  R.  S.  Fay^ 
A.  W.  Dodge,  Wm.  Sutton,  J.  W.  Procter,  R.  P.  Waters,  T. 
E.  Payson,  who  with  the  above  named  Trustees  formed  the 
•committee,  to  which  was  entrusted  the  Treadwell  farm.  They 
^t  once  proceeded  to  advertise  in  the  public  journals  for  a  com- 
petent man  to  take  charge  of  the  same.  Numerous  applications 
by  writing  and  in  person  were  at  once  made  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  place.  Early  in  March,  1858,  the  committee  met  and 
from  the  applicants  selected  Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Newbury- 
port,  as  the  one  who  seemed  to  them  to  combine  the  most 
^qualifications  for  the  charge  of  the  farm.  They  accordingly 
had  a  long  and  free  interview  with  him,  which  confirmed  the 
favorable  opinion  they  had  formed  of  him,  and  resulted  in  the 
•^concluding  of  the  following  agreement : 

Memorandum  of  agreement  for  a  lease  of  the  Treadwell  farm  in 
Topsfield  for  one  year  from  AprU^  1858,  to  April  1859,  to 
Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Jfewburyport. 

The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  agree  to  lease  said  farm  to 
said  Brown  for  one  year  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars. 

The  said  Brown  agrees  to  pay  to  said  society  for  the  use 
and  occupation  of  said  farm  for  said  year  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
.dred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  cultivate  the  same  during  said  year  se 
that  it  shall  not  deteriorate  the  soil  or  property,  to  commit  no 
•^aste  or  fell  trees  without  the  consent  of  the  society,  to  sell  no 
iay  or  straw  from  any  grain  or  any  manure  from  the  premises, 
and  not  to  depasture  transiently  any  cattle  or  other  stock  on  the 
farm.  To  keep  such  a  journal  of  the  weather  and  of  the  labors 
upon  the  farm  as  the  said  society,  by  their  President,  shall  pre- 
scribe, and  such  other  minutes  in  relation  to  the  operations  of 
the  farm  as  they  may  direct  from  time  to  time,  the  forms  and 
blanks  for  the  same  to  be  furnished  by  the  society. 
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rt  is  agreed  tHat  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  of  the  rent  hereto- 
fore stipulated  shall  be  applied  in  labor,  under  the  direction  of 
the  society  by  said  Brown,  in  such  experiments  upon  crops, 
soil,  trees  or  the  preparation  of  manures,  as  they  may  see  fit 
to  direct. 

Witness  our  hands  hereto  this  10th  day  of  March,  1858. 

RICHARD  S.  PAY.   }       Com.  of 
ALLEN  W.  I)ODGE,  J  Essex  Agl  So. 

Witness  :  NATHAN  W.  BROWN. 

BJchabd  p.  Waters. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Committee*  were  seeking  for  a* 
suitable  person  to  take  charge  of  the  farm,  they  instructed  their* 
Chairman,  Mr.  Fay,  to  prepare  a  circular  in  relation  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  same,  to  be  printed  and  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  sooiety,  of  which  the  following,  is  a  copy  : — 

Lynn,  March  10th,  1858. 

Sib, — You  are  doubtless  informed  of  the  fact  that  the  Essex^ 
Agricultural  Society,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  has  lately 
eome  into  possession  of  the  farm  in  Topsfield,  bequeathed  to  it 
by  the  late  Dr.  Tread  well  of  Salem,  at  the  decease  of  his* 
mother. 

The  tertns  of  the  bequesj  are  as  follows  : 

"  After  the  decease  of  my  mother,  I  give  and  devise  my  said 
Ikrm  in  Topsfield  to  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  and  their 
successors  forever,  for  the  promotion  of  the  science  of  agricul- 
tnre,  by  the  instituting  and  performance  of  experiments  and 
such  other  means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of  said  sci-  « 
cnce ;  and  I  direct  that  if  said  Society  should  refuse  to  accept 
said  farm,  or  should  aj^ropriate  it  at  any  time  to  other  pur- 
poses than  those  above  stated,  or  if  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
said  farm  should  be  sold,  given  away,  exchanged,  or  in  any 
manner  parted  with  by  said  Society,  the  whole  of  said  farm- 
shall  be  forfeited  by  said  Society  ;  and  in  such  event  I  give  and 
devise  said  farm  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  Cor- 
po]»tion,  and  their  successors  forever." 

A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  society  was  called  on  the" 
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nth  of  February  last,  and  it  was  voted  in  your  behalf  to  accept 
the  bequest.  This  acceptance,  however,  involves  the  society 
in  no  obligations,  beyond  that  of  the  care  and  preservation  of 
the  farm  for  the  present,  and  until  such  time  as  final  action 
shall  be  taken  upon  it  by  the  society.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that 
any  active  operations  should  be  immediately  commenced,  such 
as  instituting  experiments,  or  doing  anything  else  for  the 
promotion  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  is  sufficient  for  the 
present  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  to  see  that  it 
suffers  no  detriment ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  cotisidered 
by  the  Trustees,  that  there  should  be  no  unreasonable  or  un- 
necessary delay  in  determining  upon  some  plan  by  which  the 
intentions  of  the  testator.  Dr.  Treadwell,  should  be  faithfully 
executed.  The  whole  subject  was  accordingly  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  which  were  subsequently  added  Messrs. 
Merriam,  Pettengill,  and  Ware,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
temporary  disposition  of  the  farm  during  the  present  season, 
while  maturing  some  plan  for  its  future  management. 

By  order  of  the  Committee,  the  Secretary  of  the  society  ad- 
vertised for  a  person  to  take  charge  of  the  property,  which  has 
been  promptly  responded  to  by  a  large  number  of  applicants, — 
many  of  them  possessing  the  highest  testimonials^is  to  capacity 
and  character.  This  advertisement  was  inserted  in  a  very  gen- 
eral form,  because  it  was  thought  very  desirable  to  ascertain, 
with  a  view  to  the  future,  if  it  were  probable  that  skilful  per- 
sons could  be  found  to  carry  out  any  well-settled  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  management,  either  under  the  active  direction  and  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  society,  or  in  any  other  manner 
which  might  eventually  be  approved  of.  They  have  concluded 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Newburyport, 
one  of  the  applicants,  to  take  charge  of  the  farm  for  the  pres- 
ent year,  upon  such  terms  as  will,  with  no  expense  to  the  soci- 
ety, preserve  the  property  from  waste  or  deterioration,  and  pre- 
pare it  in  8ome  measure  for  the  uses  to  which  it  must  be  even- 
tually devoted,  if  retained  by  the  society. 

The  temporary  occupation  and  care  of  the  farm  having  been 
provided  for,  and  the  first  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  Com- 
mittee having  been  performed,  they  have  thought  it  advisable 
to  lose  no  time  in  considering  what  course  should  be  pursued 
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by  the  society  in  the  future  management  of  this  trust,  and  to 
take  early  counsel  of  its  members  upon  the  subject.  It  is  im- 
possible to  do  this  at  public  meetings  of  the  society,  especially 
if  no  settled  plan  is  submitted  for  deliberation  and  discussion  ; 
and  unless  some  individual  will  take  npon  himself  to  suggest  a 
system  to  be  pursued,  find  to  present  it  for  your  deliberation, 
no  satisfactory  conclusion  will  ever  be  arrived  at.  Even  if  the 
one  submitted  should  not  meet  with  your  approval,  it  does  not 
follow  that  out  of  a  discussion  of  its  merits  another  may  not 
eventually  be  found,  which  will  receive  very  general  approba- 
tion. The  Committee  have  therefore  requested  me  to  prepare 
and  to  present  to  you,  a  plan  for  the  future  management  of  the 
Treadwell  farm,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  in  this  way  a  full 
and  free  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  society  upon  the 
subject. 

The  first  inquiry  which  naturally  presents  itself  is,  the  prop- 
erty having  been  bequeathed  to  the  society  upon  certain  condi- 
tions, and  the  title  to  it  resting  upon  the  observance  of  those 
conditions,  why  should  not  the  society  itself  direct  the  experi- 
ments to  be  performed,  and  conduct  the  operations  of  the  farm  ? 
There  are  many  serious  objections  to  this  course.  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say,  without  going  into  any  details,  that 
all  the  funds  of  the  society  are  required  for  the  purposes  to 
which,  since  its  foundation,  they  have  been  applied.  It  is  very 
qnestionable,  however,  even  if  a  sufficient  sum  could  be  raised, 
and  specfically  devoted  to  the  Treadwell  farm,  in  experiments 
and  in  scientific  culture,  whether  much  permanent  and  practical 
good  would  be  gained  by  it.  The  management  of  such  an  in- 
stitution by  a  society  must  be  delegated  to  its  officers,  or  to  a 
committee  of  the  society,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  changed 
every  year.;  and  thus,  for  want  of  undivided  and  continuous  in- 
dividual attention,  the  Treadwell  farm  would  most  probably 
exhibit  in  the  course  of  time  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  the 
greater  part  of  which  would  be  failures. 

It  is  an  old  adage,  that  "  what  is  everybody -s  business,  is  no- 
body's business,"  and  is  therefore  pretty  sure  of  being  neglect- 
ed. The  difficulty  of  undertaking  anything  of  the  kind  by  the 
society,  is  very  fully  appreciated  by  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  to  make  even  a  temporary  arrangement  of  the 
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property.  What  we  require,  in  order  to  work  out  any  usefDr 
purpose  in  a  case  like  this,  is  individual  effort,  steadily  and  con- 
stantly directed  to  certain  ends,  and  acting  under  a  well  organ* 
ized  system^  not  likely  to  be  changed  for  a  long  course  of 
years*  This  is  particularly  true,  not  only  in  this  case,  but  in 
all  a^icultural  operations,  few  of  which  are  conducted  with 
reference  to  a  single  year  or  single  crop,  and  all  being  more  or 
less  remotely  connected  with  what  has  already  been  done,  or 
what  is  to  be  done,  in  succeeding  years.  A  single  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  keeping  this  in  view,  in  any  disposition 
of  this  farm,  is  the  rotation  of  crops,  extending  through  a  pe- 
riod of  four  to  even  ten  years,  and  where  the  manure  in  some 
cases  is  applied  in  one  year  to  the  entire  rotation.  The  idea^ 
therefore,  of  the  management  of  the  farm  for  purposes  of 
experiment  and  of  scientific  cultivation  by  the  society,  is  dis- 
missed as  wholly  impracticable  and  unworthy  of  being  enter- 
tained for  a  moment. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  society  has  no  right  to- 
alienate  the  farm  or  even  to  lease  it  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
deriving  a  revenue,  although  a  lease,  coupled  with  certain  obli- 
gations as  to  experiments  to  be  performed,  however  insignifi- 
cant in  practical  value,  might  perhaps  in  a  quibbling  sense 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  grant.  But  the  Essex  Agricultural 
Society  has  no  wish  to  carry  out  in  this  manner  the  intentions 
of  the  t3stator.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  would  most  proba- 
bly, if  possessed  of  the  means  to  do  so,  err  on  the  other  side,  by 
attempting  to  make  this  farm  a  model  of  agricultural  science 
and  skill.  The  question,  therefore,  now  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  a  liberal  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  bequest 
can  be  executed  without  the  direct  interference  and  any  active 
superintendence  of  the  society,  and  without  the  application- 
of  its  funds  for  tliat  purpose. 

The  property  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  county,  and  is  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  Massachusetts  farms,  as  to  size,  soil, 
arable  and  pasture  land,  together  with  easy  access  to  markets. 
It  is  also  in  the  condition  of  most  of  our  farms,  with  respect  to- 
the  buildings  and  improvements  of  that  nature,  requiring  a  con- 
siderable outlay  to  adapt  them  to  a  skilful  and  scientific  course 
of  husbandry.    TJie  land  is  well  placed  in  all  respects  ;  but  the- 
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-eofl,  ihough  good,  is  in  need  of  a  heavy  expenditure  at  fhe  com- 
mencement for  manures  and  fertilizers,  in  order  to  develop  its 
full  capacity  for  profitable  cultivation.  If  managed  with  a 
view  to  the  largest  profit  consistent  with  continuous  improve- 
ment to  the  soil,  but  little  return  for  the  investment  could  be 
expected  for  two  or  three  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  liv- 
ing might  be  got  from  it,  but  not  such  an  one  as  any  good  farm- 
er, having  an  honorable  pride  in  the  pursuit,  would  be  satisfied 
"with,  nor  would  the  treatment  of  the  property  in  the  way  to  do 
this,  satisfy  the  reasonable  wishes  and  desires  of  the  society. — 
It  is  believed  however,  that  this  farm,  notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  can  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  to  meet  fully  the 
intentions  of  the  donor,  and  to  advance  agricultural  science 
and  the  value  of  agricultural  property  in  Massaohusetts  in  a 
greater  degree  than  has  yet  been  done  by  experiment  or  scien- 
tific cultivation,  with  no  outlay  of  money,  and  with  little  labor 
to  this  society.  The  plan  to  be  submitted  for  your  considera- 
tion, with  a  view  to  effect  this  object,  is  a  simple  and  a  perfectly 
practicable  one. 

It  is  proposed  to  offer  the  Treadwell  farm  to  some  suitable 
person,  possessing  the  requisite  skill  and  means,  to  occupy, 
stock  and  improve  it  on  his  own  individual  responsibility,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  will  accomplish  all  the  objects 
contemplated  by  the  late  Dr.  Treadwell  and  all  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  society.  In  order  to  understand  bow  this 
is  to  be  accomplished,  a  summary  of  the  conditions  which  would 
form  the  basis  of  such  an  occupancy,  and  which  will  explain  in 
a  simple  manner  to  all  applicants  of  the  farm,  what  will  be  re- 
quired of  them  if  it  meets  your  approval,  is  submitted* 

The  occupant  must  agree, 

Ist,  To  equip  and  stock  the  farm  at  his  own  ^pense. 

2d,  To  erect,  alter  and  repair  all  buildings  and  enclosures  at 
•his  own  cost. 

3d,  To  keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  to  have 
them  insured  at  their  value,  to  be  fixed  by,  and  payable  to,  the 
society  in  case  of  loss,  the  proceeds,  however,  to  be  applied  to 
the  repair  and  erection  of  other  buildings,  or  to  replace  those 
iiljured  and  destroyed. 
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4rtfr,  To  commit  no  waste  or  fell  timber  or  wood  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  society  by  its  appointed  officers. 

5th,  To  sell  no  upland  hay,  or  the  straw  from  any  grain,  to 
be  consumed  off  the  premises,  nor  to  depasture  the  land  except 
with  stock  kept  upon  the  farm. 

6th,  To  k^ep  an  accurate  set  of  farm  account  books,  coni- 
mencing  with  a  full  and  complete  inventory  of  stock  and  mate- 
rials upon  the  farm,  which  books  shall  show  every  cash  pay- 
Hient  and  receipt,  every  purchase,  sale  and  transaction  on  the 
farm,  whether  in  the  way  of  exchange,  barter,  or  otherwise,  and 
showing  also  in  an  intelligible  manner,  the  expenditures  in,  and 
receipts  from,  each  department  of  the  farm.  These  entries  shall 
be  made  from  day  to  day,  and  posted  in  proper  form  once  ia 
every  month ;  and  fiH)m  them  a  balance  sheet  shall  be  annu- 
ally prepared,  showing  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  operations  of  the 
year. 

7th,  To  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  labor  performed  and  Us 
nature,  of  the  weather,  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  by  a  rain-guage  to  be  kept  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
blanks  for  which  to  be  furnished  by  the  society  and  to  be  placed 
at  its  disposal. 

8th,  To  give  a  statement  in  writing  at  least  once  in  eachyear, 
showing  his  general  system  of  management,  of  his  method  of 
stock  feeding,  and  of  any  other  matter  connected  with  farm 
management,  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  promote  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

9th,  To  cultivate,  during  each  year  of  his  occupation,,  separ 
rate  from  the  general  management  of  the  farm,  one  acre  of 
land, — to  be  set  apart  by  the  society  once  in  every  ten  years, 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  interfere,  if  possible,  with  the  usual 
farming  operations, — in  some  one  vegetable,  grain,  or  grass, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  by  actual  experiment  and  care- 
ful cultivation, 

1.  What  is  the  most  profitable  rotation  of  crops. 

2.  "What  is  the  most  economical  way  for  manuring  for  the 
entire  rotation. 

3.  The  best  manure  for  each  particular  crop  and  the  mode  of 
its  application. 

4.  The  cost  of  labor  and  manure  for  each  crop* 
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5.  The  actual  money  value  derived  from  it. 

6.  The  condition  of  the  soil  at  the  end  of  .each  crop  in  the- 
natation,  giving  a  separate  account  in  writing  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  relation  to  this  acre,  from  year  to  year,  for  the  use  of 
the  Society. 

10,  To  manage  the  entire  farm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in^ 
wease  its  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  by  judicious  culti^ 
Tation,  and  by  a  careful  attention  to  every  department  of  the 
usual  farm  husbandry  in  Massachusetts. 

On  the  part  of  the  Society  it  should  be  agreed  that  the  occu- 
pant be  permitted, 

let,  To  possess  and  improve  the  farm  so  long  as  he  faithfully 
performed  the  conditions  before  stated,  without  rent,  and  free^ 
from  any  interference  in  its  management  by  the  Society  or  its 
officers,  except  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  per-^ 
formed. 

2d,  That  in  case  of  his  death  during  the  occupancy,  or  its 
iermination  from  any  other  cause,  produced  by  sickness  or  ina* 
bility  to  perform  the  conditions,  other  than  from  neglect,  the* 
heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  of  the  occupant  may 
outer  upon  and  remove  all  the  stock,  implements  and  other  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  him.  He  shall  also  be  entitled  ta 
exops  sown  and  not  harvested,  and  such  other  reasonable  allow- 
ances as  to  manures  unapplied,  or  those  which  have  been  ap- 
plied to  the  land  for  crops  not  yet  planted.  He  shall  also  bo- 
allowed  in  such  case,  for  all  permanent  erections  and  improve- 
ments attached  to  and  going  with  the  land,  according  to  their 
actual  value  to  the  land,  at  the  expiration  of  the  occupancy,, 
provided  the  sum  shall  not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
shall  be  taken  as  the  extreme  value  in  any  case  for  such 
improvements. 

3d,  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  said  occupant  and 
the  society}  ^pon  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  in  the  event  of  an 
appraisal  being  at  any  time  necessary,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  three  disiiiterested  persons,  to  be  appointed  on  the 
application  in  writing,  by  either  party,  to  the  Judge  or  Begis^ 
ier  of  Probate  in  the  County  of  Essex,  whose  decision  shall  bO: 
final  upon  all  questions  submitted,  whether  of  law  or  fact* 

In  preparing  tiiese  coaditions  for  your  consideration  the  ea^ 
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deavor  has  been  to  make  them  as  few  and  concise  as  possible, 
acquiescing  entirely  in  the  opinion  of  a  high  authority,  Mr, 
Woodfall,  upon  the  general  subject  of  leases  of  landed  property, 
**  They  should  have,"  he  says,  "  as  few  restraining  covenants  as 
possible.  They  merely  retard  and  annoy  a  good  farmer  and 
rarely  improve  the  practice  of  the  unskilful."  So  also  with 
respect  to  the  term  of  occupation,  his  opinion  is  the  recorded 
experience  .of  all  good  agriculturists.  It  should  be  long  enough 
to  encourage  men  of  capital  and  skill  to  cultivate  the  soil  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  does  not  consider  ttoenty  years^  the  usual 
term  of  leases  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  more  than 
enough  to  enable  the  occupier  to  conduct  and  mature  a  profita- 
ble system  of  management.  The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious 
enough  upon  reflection.  Many  of  the  most  expensive  operations 
and  outlays  of  a  good  farmer  have  a  prospective  result  as  re- 
gards the  profit  to  be  derived.  The  capital  thus  expended  is 
only  to  be  drawn  back  by  periodical  returns  after  a  lapse  of 
time.  In  the  providing  of  extraneous  manures,  in  the  adoption 
of  a  rotation  of  crops,  which  to  be  effectual  must  extend 
through  many  seasons,  in  draining  land  and  the  like,  time  is 
necessary  both  to  effect  the  operations  and  to  recover  with  a 
future  profit  the  capital  employed. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  find  any 
one  combining  the  requisite  capital  and  skill,  who  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  farm  upon  the  con- 
ditions which  have  been  enumerated.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  person  cannot  be  found,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
may  not  exist  among  the  number  of  present  applicants  for  the 
farm.  There  are  persons  ready  to  purchase  this  property  for 
six  thousand  dollars  for  farming  purposes,  and  there  are  tenants 
ready  to  lease  it  from  year  to  year  at  a  rent  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum.  It  certainly  ought,  there- 
fore, to  command  the  services  and  capital  of  a  competent  person 
who  pays  no  rent,  but  who,  as  an  equivalent,  is  called  upon  to 
do  little  more  than  what  every  good  farmer  ought  to  do,  who 
wishes  to  make  the  most  of  his  property. 

The  principal  duty  which  he  is  called  upon  to  perform  and 
one  most  sadly  neglected  by  the  farmers  of  Massachusetts,  is  to 
keep  a  daily  record  of  his  doings.    It  has  been  truly  said  that 
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BO  one  ever  goes  to  ruin  who  keeps  a  correct  set  of  accounts. 
By  consulting  them  from  time  to  time,  the  farmer  can  always 
tell  what  is  profitable  and  what  is  not  profitable  to  cultivate, 
and  he  will  always  have  a  guide  for  the  future  in  the  past. — 
With  these  accounts  before  him,  together  with  an  annual  valu- 
ation of  his  stock  on  hand,  as  if  he  were  about  to  close  busi- 
ness and  quit  the  farm,  the  farmer  will  always  be  informed  of 
his  exact  position,  and  be  able  to  see  how  it  can  be  made 
better, 

"  Let  any  farmer  make  the  experiment,  (of  keeping  a  correct 
set  of  accounts),  and  he  will  find  it  both  interesting  and  useful 
to  know  from  year  to  year  the  actual  products  of  his  farm.  Let 
everything  which  can  be  measured  and  weighed,  be  so  tested  ; 
and  let  that  which  cannot  be  brought  to  an  exact  standard,  be 
estimated,  as  if  he  himself  were  about  to  sell  or  purchase  it. 
Let  him  likewise,  as  near  as  possible,  measure  the  ground  which 
he  plants,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  which  he  uses,  and  the  man- 
nre  which  he  applies.  The  labor  of  doing  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  satisfaction  of  having  done  it,  and  the  benefits 
which  must  arise  from  it.  Conjecture,  in  these  cases,  is  per- 
fectly wild  and  uncertain, — ^varying  often,  with  different  indi- 
viduals 100  per  cent.  Exactness  enables  a  man  to  form  con- 
clusions which  may  most  essentially  and  in  innumerable  ways 
avail  to  his  advantage.  It  is  that  alone  which  can  give  any 
Talae  to  experience,  it  is  that  which  will  make  his  experience 
the  sure  basis  of  improvement,  it  will  put  it  in  his  power  to 
give  safe  counsel  to  his  ^friends,  and  it  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  he  can  surely  place  confidence  in  himself." — Farmer's  and 
PlanUr^s  Encyclopedia. 

To  do  all  this — so  justly  and  strongly  urged  upon  every 
farmer  in  the  above  extract — is  one  of  the  chief  conditions  for 
the  proposed  occupancy  of  the  Treadwell  farm.  Its  enforce- 
ment should  be  rigidly  exacted,  believing  that  a  correct  system 
of  accounts  once  brought  into  use  would  do  more  to  promote 
ike  cause  of  agriculture  than  anytiiing  else  within  the  means 
and  scope  of  the  society. 

There  is  one  other  important  consideration  which  ought  not 
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t6  be  overlooked.  Agriculture  in  Massachusetts  can  never  be 
carried  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  unless  more  capital  is 
brought  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than  is  now  devoted  to  it. 
Capital  makes  skill ;  and  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  a 
proper  cultivation  of  our  farms  is  attended  with  a  fair  profit, 
there  are  many  who  would  seek  to  make  an  investment  in  farm- 
ing property  in  preference  to  anything  else,  and  who  would 
furnish  also  the  capital  necessary  to  develop  its  produotiveneM. 
Capital  is  now  deterred  from  seeking  investments  in  land  and 
in  its  cultivation,  from  a  prevailing  opinion  of  its  unprofitable- 
ness ;  but  if  it  can  be  shown  in  a  practical  way,  such  as  the  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  Treadwell  farm  might  do,  the  exact  cost 
of  cultivation  and  the  results  of  the  farm  in  every  department 
from  year  to  year,  the  tone  of  public  opinion  might  be  changed, 
and  the  value  of  our  farms  materially  enhanced.  The  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  upon  this  subject  is  exceedingly  vague, 
but  the  adoption  of  this  plan  would  do  much,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  to  bring  an  array  of  facts  before  the  public,  from 
which  something  approaching  to  certainty  and  correctness  in 
the  conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  them,  might  be  reached. 

No  allusion  has  been  made  to  a  plan  which  has  been  pra- 
posed,  to  make  this  farm  subservient  to  the  uses  of  the  society, 
by  adopting  it  as  the  permanent  place  for  its  public  meetings 
and  for  the  annual  show,  because  this  arrangement  would  not 
necessarily  interfere  with  doing  so,  if  at  any  time  it  should  be 
thought  advisable.  It  is  believed  that  public  opinion  coincides 
in  this  respect  with  the  long  established  usage  of  changing  the 
place  for  holding  the  annual  show  from  time  to  time,  and  in 
this  manner  spreading  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  over 
the  entire  county.  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  at  no  late 
day,  there  will  be  established  at  Topsfield,  as  well  as  at  some 
other  convenient  points  within  the  county,  regular  market  days; 
and  in  this  connection  the  farm  may  become  incidentally  of  ad- 
ditional service  to  the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  great  and  essential  point,  however,  to  be  arrived  at,  and 
what  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  for  a  moment,  is  the  promotion 
of  the  science  of  agriculture,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word, 
fmd  this  plan  is  presented  to  you  as  a  simple  and  practical  mode 
of  accomplishing  the  olject  without  interfering  with  the  othw 
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'purposes  of  the  society  in  the  use  of  its  fands.  It  is  d^irable 
to  have  the  opinion  of  every  member  upon  a  matter  of  so  much 
importance,  and  it  is  believed  that  in  no  other  way  can  we  ar- 
rive at  so  satisfactory  a  result,  as  by  asking  each  to  say  if  this 
proposed  disposition  t>f  the  property  meets  with  liis  approba- 
tion ;  and  if  it  does  not,  to  suggest  on  his  part  any  other  plan 
for  consideration.  In  this  way  some  well  considered  and  prac- 
ticable measure  may  be  eventually  adopted,  even  if  &e  one  now 
proposed  is  not  favorably  received.  The  conditions  which  have 
been  stated  may  receive  many  modifications  without  interfer- 
ing with  the  general  plan  for  the  occupancy  of  the  fSsirm,  and 
the  present  year's  experience  will  be  of  service  in  this  respect, 
as  it  will  make  us  more  familiar  with  the  &rm  and  its  capa- 
bilities. 

Accompanying  this  letter,  there  is  an  envelope  and  printed 
paper  enclosed,  with  a  blank  left  in  which  to  insert  the  word 
"  apiM'oved  "  or  "  disapproved,"  as  the  case  may  be,  which  it  is 
requested,  that  you  will  fill  up  and  sign  with  your  name  and 
return  it  at  an  early  date,  together  with  any  suggestions  yon 
may  have  to  offer  upon  this  subject. 

Very -respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RICHARD  S.  PAY, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

P.  S.  Since  the  above  letter  was  written  and  placed  in  the 
printer's  hands,  I  have  visited  the  Treadwell  farm  and  exam- 
ined the  property  with  some  care.  The  condition  of  the  land 
and  the  character  of  the  buildings  show  very  clearly  the  bale- 
fill  eflfects  of  a  yearly  tenancy.  The  farm  is  beneath  even  the 
average  condition  of  such  property  in  Massachusetts,  and  along 
and  well-devised  system  of  treatment  will  be  required  to  bring 
it  upon  an  equality  with  many  of  those  in  its  neighborhood. 
It  is  said  that  those  who  have  heretofore  leased  the  property 
have  done  well  upon  it ;  but  if  such  has  been  the  case,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  this  has  been  accomplished  by  a  different 
fiystem^of  agriculture  from  that  which  is  now  recommended. 
The'goose  has  been  nearly  killed  that  laid  the  golden  e^gs  on 
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this  property,  and  she  Nnll  require  skilful  and  careful  nursing 
before  she  will  commence  again  the  process  of  incubation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  June  23,  1858,  the  Committee 
made  the  following  report : 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  the 
"Treadwell  Farm,"  with  authority  to  take  possession  of  the 
same,  to  make  a  temporary  lease  or  disposition  of  it  and  to 
report  some  permanent  plan  for  its  future  management,  b^ 
leave  to  report — 

That  in  the  performance  of  the  first  part  of  the  duty  assigned 
to  them,  they  made  a  settlement  with  Mr.  Rea,  the  tenant  in  oc- 
cupation, and  took  possession  of  the  property  in  behalf  of  the 
society.  They  likewise  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Nathan 
W.  Brown,  of  Newburyport,  for  the  occupation  and  care  of  the 
farm  for  one  year  from  the  first  day  of  April  last ;  a  copy  of 
the  agreement  with  Mr.  Brown  is  hereto  annexed.  The  build- 
ings were  found  to  be  in  a  bad  state  of  preserration,  but  it  was 
not  deemed  advisable  to  make  any  repairs  upon  them,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  naturally  present  themselves  to- every  one,  aris- 
ing from  the  uncertainty  which  exists  as  to  the  future  disposi- 
tion and  use  of  the  property.  It  has,  however,  been  deemed 
expedient  to  add  to  those  already  there  a  privy  and  a  set  of 
hog  pens,  the  one  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  an  ab- 
solute necessity  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  tenant,  and 
the  other  equally  essential  to  the  operations  of  the  farm.  The 
tenant,  Mr.  Brown,  has  thus  far  fully  justified  the  expectations 
of  the  committee,  by  his  liberal  management  with  respect  to 
the  gradual  improvement  of  the  property. 

The  immediate  care  of  the  farm  being  thus  provided  for,  a 
circular  was  prepared  in  which  a  plan  was  set  forth  for  its  fa- 
ture  permanent  disposition,  the  principal  feature  of  which  was 
to  establish  a  system  under  which  a  steady  and  progressive  imp 
provement  should  be  secured,  and  uniting  with  it  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  Dr.  Treadwell  in 
his  bequest,  and  at  the  same  time  without  making  it  a  charge 
upon  the  funds  of  the  society. 
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In  sabnntting  this  plan  to  the  consideration  of  the  society, 
&3  the  best  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admitted,  it  was  not 
attempted  to  enter  into  any  minute  details,  and  some  additional 
provisions  would  be  necessary  in  carrying  it  out  effectively. 
In  getting  a  general  expression  of  opinion,  it  was  thought  un- 
wise to  endeavor  to  do  anything  more  than  to  state  the  leading 
points,  80  as  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  system  proposed  for 
adoption,  and  if  this  met  with  approbation  to  leave  it  to  those 
who  may  be  called  upon  to  execute  it,  to  mature  it  in  Tdetail  in 
the  final  instrument  which  shall  give  it  a  lasting  vitality  in  the 
form  of  lease  or  contract. 

The  circular  referred  to,  and  which  is  appended  as  a  part  of 
this  report,  was  sent  to  every  member  of  the  society  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  desiring  a  reply,  stating  whether  he  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  of  the  proposed  disposition  of  the  farm. 
Each  member  was  also  invited  to  make  any  suggestions  in  re- 
lation to  the  matter  and  to  propose  any  other  plan  which  was 
in  his  opinion  preferable  to  the  one  presented  for  his  considera- 
tion. 

The  number  who  have  replied  in  accordance  with  this  request 
up  to  the  18th  of  this  month  (October)  has  amounted  to  262 
{two  hundred  and  sixty-two;)  of  these  two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
have  been  simple  approvals,  fourteen  have  approved  offering 
some  suggestions  in  relation  to  carrying  it  out,  Jim  have  disap- 
proved without  comment,  and  eleven  have  disapproved  giving 
their  reasons  therefor.  Many  of  the  suggestions  both  on  the 
part  of  those  approving  and  disapproving  are  of  much  value  and 
will  be  of  great  use  in  carrying  out  the  plan  proposed,  if  finally 
adopted.  On  one  point  there  is  almost  a  complete  unanimity 
of  opinion,  viz  :  that  the  farm  ought  not  to  be  a  charge  upon 
the  funds  of  the  society,  and  several  of  those  who  have  disap- 
proved of  the  plan  give  as  the  reason  for  so  doing,  the  fear  that 
it  may  involve  the  society  in  too  much  expense. 

The  Essex  Agricultural  Society  is  in  the  happy  condition  of 
being  free  from  debt.  It  is  believed  that  its  future  usefulness 
depends  upon  its  maintaining  that  enviable  position,  and  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  point,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
have  its  fall  weight  in  carrying  out  any  plan  in  relation  to  this 
property. 
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The  committee  would  urge  immediate  action  in  coming  to« 
some  definite  conclusion  npon  this  matter.  It  is  true  that  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  farm  is  provided  for  until  April  next,  but 
in  order  not  to  lose  another  year  and  perhaps  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  a  beneficial  management  of  it,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
mc^dng  a  final  disposition  of  it,  so  as  to  present  it  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  society  at  its  meeting  in  September  next.  Who- 
ever is  to  have  th&farm,  ought  to  be  preparing  this  autumn  for 
its  occupation  in  the  spring.  If  the  subject  is  postponed  to  & 
later  period,  the  matter  will  have  been  no  farther  advanced 
than  when  the  society  came  into  its  possession. 

Thare  are  one  or  two  legal  questions  connected  with  the  be- 
quest of  Dr.  Treadwell  which  will  require  attention.  One 
small  pasture  lot  was  purchased  by  him  after  the  date  of  the 
will,  and  there  is  a  piece  of  salt  marsh,  always  connected  with 
and  used  as  a  part  of  the  farm,  which  lies  in  the  town  of  Ips- 
wichw  There  is  little  doubt  with  respect  ta  the  pasture  lot,  that 
it  passes  under  the  will,  but  the  other  admits  of  a  question. 
There  is  also  a  small  piece  of  land  agreed  to  be  purchased  of 
the  heirs  of  Mr.  Crowninshield,  the  title  to  which  was  not 
completed  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Treadwell,  which  it 
maybe  thought  advisable  for  the  society  to  buy.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  these  matters  be  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  com- 
mittee with  full  powers  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  society. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  recommend  that  this  report  be- 
ing accepted,  it  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  with  in- 
structions to  proceed  and,  if  possible,  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  some  suitable  person,  for  the  occupation  of  the  Treadwell 
farm  upon  the  plan  generally^  as  contained  in  the  circular  an- 
nexed, with  such  further  limitations  and  restrictions  as  they 
may  think  expedient  in  order  to  insure  its  faithful  execution  ;. 
which  agreement  shall  be  reduced  to  writing,,  in  legal  and 
binding  form,  subject,  however,  to  final  approval  by  the  society 
at  its  meeting  in  September  next. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

BICHAED  S,  EAY,  Chaibman.. 
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The  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  appointed  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  sug* 
gestions  therein  in  reference  to  the  Treadwell  farm,  viz : — 
Messrs.  R.  S.  Fay,  J.  W.  Procter,  Wm.  Sntton,  R.  A.  Merriam^ 
N,  J.  Lord,  and  George  B.  Loring,  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  society  at  Danvers,  September  29th,  1858,  Dr.  Loring,  ob 
behalf  of  the  committee,  presented  the  following  report : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  management  of  the 
Treadwell  ferm,  would  report  c — 

In  considering  the  plan  to  be  adopted  by  the  society  for  the 
management  of  the  farm,  they  have  been  governed  by  a  desire 
to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  donor  with  regard  to  experi- 
ments in  the  art  of  agriculture,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of 
Hsing  any  of  the  funds  of  the  society  on  the  farm,  to  secure 
such  improvements  as  can  be  made  without  expense  to  the  soci- 
ety, and  to  hold  out  inducements  to  an  efficient,  faithful,  and 
well  qualified  occupant  of  the  premises. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  is  such  as  to  prevent  its  being  a 
source  of  profit  to  any  one  at  present.  It  requires  the  most 
prudent  and  skillful  husbandry  to  put  it  in  order  for  the  very 
purposes  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  And  it  seems  to  be  import- 
ant that  while  steps  are  taken  to  improve  its  condition,  the  so*^ 
eiety  should  at  the  same  time  enjoy  those  benefits  for  which  it 
was  bestowed. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  whoever  occupies  the 
farm  must  be  placed  in  such  a  sifaation  as  to  secure  to  himself 
a  living,  and  such  an  interest  in  the  place  as  will  induce  him  to 
commence  a  system  of  cultivation,  which  will  be  advantageous 
to  himself  and  to  the  society.  The  farm,  while  it  is  devoted  to 
experiment,  must  also  be  made  a  source  of  income,  in  the  legiti- 
mate line  of  agricultural  business — a  double  duty  which  the 
committee  have  endeavored  to  bear  in  mind* 

For  the  accomplishment  of  these  purposes  a  long  occupancy 
has  been  deemed  necessary,  both  for  the  proper  development  of 
experiments  made  by  the  society,  and  for  the  benefit  and  just 
advantage  of  the  occupant. 

It  has  been  considered  advisable  that  such  products  of  the 
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farm  as  can  be  used  for  the  repair  of  the  buildings  which  are 
in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  should  be  appropriated  to  that 
purpose. 

The  general  business  of  the  farm,  such  as  raising  crops,  man- 
aging the  stock,  using  the  pastures,  applying  manures,  dispos- 
ing of  the  produce,  &c.,  it  is  thought  proper  to  submit  to  the 
occupant. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  the  farm  under  the  supervision  of  a 
standing  committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  and 
three  members  selected  by  the  Trustees  from  their  own  body, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  visit  the  farm  monthly,  and  to  direct 
such  experiments  as  they  may  deem  proper,  or  as  may  be  sug- 
gested to  the  committee  by  any  member  of  the  society.  This 
committee  is  to  employ  the  occupant  to  conduct  such  experi* 
ments,  and  to  allow  him  such  remuneration  for  any  extra  timo 
and  labor  bestowed  upon  them  as  will  amount  to  what  would 
be  a  fair  rent  for  the  farm — consideration  being  had  for  the 
benefit  which  the  occupant  may  derive  from  the  sale  or  use  of 
the  products  of  any  experiment. 

With  this  general  design  before  them,  and  guided  by  the  plan 
presented  by  the  President  of  the  society  in  his  judicious  and 
elaborate  letter  of  March  10th,  addressed  to  the  members  of 
the  society,  the  committee  have  drawn  up  terms  of  agreement 
with  Mr.  Nathan  W.  Brown,  the  present  occupant  of  the  farm. 
They  have  endeavored  to  protect  the  farm  against  strip  or 
waste.  They  have  secured  the  use  of  the  hay  crop  on  the  farm. 
They  have  provided  for  the  care  of  the  buildings.  They  have 
secured  to  the  society  an  opportunity  for  experimental  agricul- 
ture free  of  expense.  They  have  made  arrangements  for  a  sys- 
tem of  farm  accounts,  meteorological  tables,  general  observa- 
tions, for  recording  the  time  of  planting,  sowing,  gathering 
crops,  the  advent  of  birds  and  blossoms  in  the  spring,  date  of 
frosts  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  such  other  facts  in  regard  to 
the  seasons  as  are  of  importance  and  interest  to  the  farmer  in 
this  latitude. 

These  observations  will  be  annually  freported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  farm,  and  will  form  a  part  of  the  transactions  of 
the  society. 

In  submitting  our  report,  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  way 
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proposed  the  liberal  and  philanthropic  intentions  of  the  donor 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  that  the  farm  will  be  a  source  of  informa- 
tion, which  will  give  new  value  and  new  interest  to  our  society. 
We  consider  that  the  possession  of  the  farm  renders  our  organ- 
ization complete,  and"  enables  us  to  perform  what  every  similar 
association  should  perform-^the  improvement  and  development 
of  the  agricultural  interests  which  come  under  its  influence.  In 
this  view  we  congratulate  the  society  on  its  possession,  and  on 
the  opportunity  it  affords  for  adding  to  the.  enviable  reputa- 
tion it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 
The  committee  would  report  the  following  indenture  : — 

This  Indenture  of  two  parts  made  this  day  of 

A.  D.  1858,  by  and  between  the  Essex 
Agricultural  Society.of  the  first  part  and  Nathan  W.Brown, 
of  Topsfield,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth — 

That  whereas  John  G.  Treadwell,  late  of  Salem,  deceased, 
by  his  last  will  and  testament  devised  to  said  society  his  farm 
in  Topsfield,  for  the  purposes  expressed  in  said  will,  in  the 
words  following,  to  wit : — "  For  the  promotion  of  the  science 
of  agriculture  by  the  instituting  and  performance  of  experi- 
ments and  such  other  means  as  may  tend  to  the  advancement 
of  said  science,'^  and  whereas  said  society  has  accepted  said  de- 
vise, and  whereas  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  said 
testator  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  involve  the  society  in  ex- 
penditures for  that  object  beyond  its  means,  it  has  been  consid- 
ered advisable  to  place  the  farm  under  a  system  of  cultivation 
which  shall,  while  carrying  out  said  intentions,  maintain  itself 
as  near  as  may  be,  and  in  order  to  accomplish  these  two  objects, 
it  has  made  arrangements  with  said  Brown  to  occupy  and  im- 
prove the  same  under  the  direction  of  the  society,  by  its  offi- 
cers, or  by  others  who  may  be  appointed  to  supervise  and  direct 
its  operations,  so  as  to  secure  the  institution  of  experiments  cal- 
culated to  advance  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  also  advance 
said  science  by  a  continuous  course  of  good  husbandry,  extend- 
ing through  a  long  period  of  years,  the  progress  and  results  of 
which  shall  be  published  for  the  use  of  aU  persons  interested  in 
practical  as  well  as  scientific  agriculture ;  and  whereas  this  can 
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be  accomplished  only  by  combining  the  daily  routine  of  farm 
management  with  skill  and  science,  the  principles  of  which,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  should  be  embodied  in  the  agreement  for  the 
occupation  and  management  of  said  farm ;  and  whereas  said 
Brown  is  now  in  the  occupation  of  said  property  for  the  pur- 
poses and  objects  aforesaid,  under  an  agreement  with  said  soci- 
ety by  its  Trustees  for  the  term  of  one  year  from  April  last, 
but  without  any  full  and  distinct  terms  and  conditions  with  re- 
spect to  the  same ;  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  a  com- 
mencement should  be  made  as  early  as  possible  under  this  in- 
denture, which  it  has  been  mutually  agreed  shall  be  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  A.  D.  1859,  it  has  therefore  been  agreed  be- 
tween the  said  parties,  that  said  Brown  shall  occupy  said  farm 
for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the  said  first  day  of  January, 
1859,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  his  death,  or  from  some  other 
mode  hereinafter  provided  for,  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  party  of  the  first  part,  and  for  the  purposes  afore- 
said, and  to  carry  on  the  same  upon  the  following  rules  and 
<)onditions,  during  said  term  of  twenty  years  : 

1st,  To  equip  and  stock  the  farm  at  his  own  expense. 

2d,  To  erect,  alter  and  repair  all  buildings  and  enclosures  at 
his  own  cost,  except  such  as  may  be  made  by  direction  of  the 
society  from  any  sales  of  timber  from  the  said  farm. 

3d,  To  keep  all  the  buildings  in  good  repair  and  to  have 
them  insured  at  their  value  to  be  fixed  by  and  payable  to  the 
the  society,  in  case  of  loss,  the  proceeds,  however,  to  be  applied 
to  the  repair  and  erection  of  other  buildings,  or  to  replace  those 
injured  and  destroyed. 

4th,  To  commit  no  waste  or  fell  timber  or  wood  without  the 
written  consent  of  the  society  by  its  appointed  officers. 

5th,  To  sell  no  upland  hay,  or  straw  from  any  grain,  to  be 
<3onsumed  off  the  premises. 

6th,  To  keep  an  accurate  set  of  farm  account  books,  com- 
mencing January  1st,  1859,  with  a  full  and  complete  inventory 
of  stock  and  materials  upon  the  farm,  which  books  shall  show 
overy  cash  payment  and  receipt,  every  purchase,  sale  and  trans- 
action on  the  farm,  whether  in  the  way  of  exchange,  barter,  or 
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-otherwise,  and  showing  also  in  an  intelligible  manner  -the  ex- 
penditures in  and  receipts  from,  each  department  of  the  farm. 
These  entries  shall  be  made  from  day  to  day  and  posted  in 
proper  form  once  in  every  month,  and  from  them  a  balance 
sheet  shall  be  annually  prepared  showing  the  gain  or  loss  of 
the  operations  of  the  year. 

7th,  To  keep  a  daily  record  of  the  labor  performed  and  its 
nature,  of  the  weather,  of  heat  and  cold,  and  the  amount  of  rain 
that  falls  by  a  rain-gauge  to  be  kept  in  tabular  form,  the  blanks 
for  which  as  well  as  the  instruments  for  ascertaining  the  same, 
shall  be  furnished  by  and  belong  to  the  sooiety,  and  be  always 
open  to  its  inspection  and  use. 

8th,  To  give  a  statement  in  writing  at  least  once  in  eack 
year,  showing  his  general  system  of  management,  of  his  method 
of  stock-feeding  and  of  any  other  matter  connected  with  farm 
management,  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  promote  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

9th,  To  institute  and  perform  such  experiments  in  agricul- 
ture as  the  said  society  shall  direct,  in  each  and  every  year^  at 
his  own  cost  and  charge,  provided  that  the  same  shall  not  ex- 
x^eed  upon  an  accurate  account  being  rendered  of  the  cost  of 
the  same  for  time,  labor  and  all  other  charges,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  after  crediting  to  said  ac- 
count the  proceeds  of  any  crops  derived  from  said  experi- 
ments. And  in  case  of  any  excess  in  the  cost  of  said  experi- 
ments above  said  sum,  such  excess  shall  bepaid4)y  said  society. 
And  in  case  the  said  experiments,  the  cost  of  which  to  be  ascer- 
tained in  the  manner  aforesaid,  shall  fall  short  of  said  sum  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  within  any  one  year  afore- 
said, then  the  said  Brown  shall  institute  and  perform  any  other 
exi)eriment8  which  may  be  directed  by  said  society  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  said  year,  or  to  do  and  perform  any  other  act 
upon  said  property,  as  shall,  without  interfering  with  the  gen- 
eral crops  or  with  a  rotation  of  crops,  tend  to  improve  the 
same,  the  whole  cost  of  such  experiments  not  to  exceed  in  all 
the  said  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  and  any 
excess  thereof  to  be  paid  by  said  society  as  before  stipulated. 
It  being  further  understood  that  said  Brown  shall  juot  )}e  called 
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trpcfr  to  perfbrm  any  experiments  or  ^make  any  improvements 
within  any  one  year,  at  a  cost  to  himself  of  more  than  said  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  although  the  cost  of 
any  experiments  or  improvements  so  directed  and  performed  in 
any  previous  year,  may  not  have  amounted  to  said  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  within  that  year. 

10th,  To  manage  the  entire  farm  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
crease its  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  by  judicious  culti- 
vation and  by  a  careful  attention  to  every  departmfentof  the 
usual  farm  husbandry  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  part  of  the  society  it  has  been  agreed  that  said 
Brown  shall  be  permitted^— 

1st,  To  possess  and  improve  the  farm  so  long  as  he  shall 
faithfully  perform^  the  conditions  before  stated,  without  rent  and 
free  from  any  interference  in  its  management  by  the  society  or 
its  ofiScers,  except  so  far  as  to  see  that  the  conditions  are  per- 
formed. 

2d,  To  receive  to  his  own  use  all  the  products  of  the  farm, 
except  such  as  shall  be  received  and  realized  under  the  experi- 
ments to  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture,  as  provi- 
ded for  under  article  9th,  which  are  to  be  specially  credited, 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  the  same,  as  therein  pro- 
vided. 

3d,  That  in  case  of  the  death  of  said  Brown  during  the  occu- 
pancy, or  its  termination  from  any  other  cause,  produced  by 
sickness  or  inability  to  perform  the  conditions,  other  than  from 
neglect,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators  or  assigns  may  en- 
ter upon  and  remove  all  the  stock,  implements  and  other  per- 
sonal property  belonging  to  him.  He  shall  be  entitled  to  crops 
sown  and  not  harvested,  and  such  other  reasonable  allowances 
as  to  manure  unapplied,  or  those  which  have  been  applied  to 
the  land  for  crops  not  yet  planted.  He  shall  also  be  allowed, 
in  such  case,  for  all  permanent  erections  and  improvements 
attached  to  and  going  with  the  land,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
occupancy,  provided  the  same  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand 
dollars,  whicb  shall  be  taken  as  the  extreme  value  in  any  case 
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Tor  said  improvements,  and  provided  said  erections  and  improve- 
ments were  made  by  the  said  Brown,  nnder  the  written  ap- 
proval of  said  society  by  its  appointed  agents,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. 

4ih,  In  case  any  timber  shall  be  felled  by  consent  off  said  so- 
ciety, the  proceeds  of  the  same  shall  be  applied  nnder  its  direc- 
tion to  the  erection  of  buildings  or  s«ch  other  permanent  im- 
I^'ovemenl^  as  it  may  direct. 

5th,  In  case  the  society  should  at  any  time  vote  to  hold 
its  annual  show  at  said  farm,  whether  for  a  single  occasion,  or 
r^ularly  from  year  to  year,  it  shall  have  the  right  to  enter 
upon  said  farm,  or  upon  any  portion  of  the  same  for  said  pur- 
pose, indemnifying  said  Brown  for  any  loss  or  injury  to  any 
crop,  or  to  any  portion  of  said  land  or  the  enclosures  for  the 
same,  but  not  for  the  use  of  said  land  or  any  portion  thereof. 
The  said  society  reserving  to  itself  the  right  at  all  times  of 
entry  upon  said  property,  for  all  the  purposes  conteniplated  in 
the  will  of  said  Treadwell,  as  before  stated. 

6tb,  In  case  of  disagreement  between  the  said  Brown  and 
the  society,  upon  any  matter  whatsoever,  or  in  the  event  of  an 
i^ppaisal  being  at  any  time  necessary,  the  same  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  three  disinterested  persons,  to  be  appointed  on  the 
application  in  writing  by  either  party  to  the  Judge  or  Register 
of  Probate  and  Insolvency  in  the  county  of  Essex,  or  to  any 
judge  of  any  court  of  record  within  the  said  county,  the  de- 
cision of  siedd  persons  so  appointed  or  a  majority  thereof  shall 
be  final  upon  all  questions  submitted,  whether  of  law  or  fact. 

And  the  said  parties  of  the  first  and  second  parts  hereby  bind 
themselves  each  to  the  other  for  the  full  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  the  aforementioned  conditions. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  by 

President  of  said  society,  duly  au- 
thorized by  a  vote  of  said  society  to  execute  the  same,  of  the 
first  part,  and  the  said  Nathan  W.  Brown  of  the  second  part, 
have  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  dajr  and 
year  a1)0ve  written. 
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The  following  votes  were  then  submitted,  as  part  of  the  re* 
port,  and  the  report  having  been  acccepted,  were  unanimousljr 
adopted  : — 

Votedj  That  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  recognizing  the 
liberality  of  the  bequest  of  Dr.  John  G.  Treadwell,  of  his  farm 
in  Topsfield,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  and  desiring  to 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  donor,  do  hereby  accept  the 
same. 

Votedj  That  the  property  so  bequeathed  to  this  society  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Treadwell  farm. 

Voted,  That  the  indenture,  as  reported  by  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees  for  that  purpose,  between  this  society 
and  Nathan  W.  Brown,  for  the  occupancy  and  management  of 
said  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intentions  of 
the  donor  be  hereby  approved,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
sooiety  is  hereby  authorized  to  execute  the  same  on  behalf 
ef  the  society. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Treadwell  farm  be  author- 
feed  to  construct  a  new  barn  on  the  premises,  provided  no  draft 
be  made  on  the  permanent  funds  of  the  society  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

And  it  was  further 

Voted,  That  the  Trustees  be  instructed  to  appoint  three  of 
their  number  at  an  early  day,  to  act  with  the  President  and 
Secretary  as  the  committee  on  the  Treadwell  farm,  and  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  present  committee  have  charge  of  the  same. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  society  the  above  indenture*  has 
been  executed  by  Daniel  Adams,  President  of  the  Society,  and 
Nathan  W.  Brown,  of  Topsfield,  so  that  the  farm  will  be  in  the 
occupation  of  the  latter  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  from  the 
first  of  day  January  next,  subject  to  all  the  conditions  specified 
ki  said  indenture. 
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FRUITS. 

The  Committee  report : — 

That  the  show  of  Fruits  was  fine,  and  notwithstanding  tha 
small  quarters  in  Granite  Hall,  we  were  able  to  present  864 
plates  and  dishes  of  fruit.  Pears,  both  in  size  and  quality,, 
were  equal  to  any  previous  season.  Apples  upon  the  whole  we 
thought  better  in  kind,  and  scarcely  one  of  the  old  discarded 
yarieties  were  seen.  Grapes,  owing  to  the  mildew  of  the  leaves, 
were  not  good  ;  the  only  Isabella  grapes  presented  were  those 
that  had  been  ringed  or  girdled,  a  process  described  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  report.  We  have  not  as  yet  found  a  hardy 
grape  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Isabella,  ripe  for  gathering  the 
first  week  in  September.  Bearding  the  pear  for  farm  culture 
we  feel  assured,  that  the  hardy  fall  and  winter  cooking  fruit 
will  give  the  best  returns  in  sales.  There  is  standing  in  our 
meighborhood  a  large  pear  tree,  which  is  at  least  40  years  old, 
bearing  annually  good  sound  fruit ;  the  owner  took  from  this 
tree  in  1847,  3  1-2  bushels  for  his  own  use,  and  sold  the  balance 
for  $26.60.  This  variety  is  Rushmore's  Bon  Chretian,  a  native 
pear  of  large  size,  described  by  Prince  in  the  Pomological  Man- 
ual as  "  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  ripening  late  in  the  fall  or 
oarly  winter,  and  when  full  ripe,  can  be  used  for  baking  without 

sugar ;  it  ia  very  much  cultivated  on  Long  Island,  an^  particu.^ 
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larly  by  those  who  supply  the  markets  with  fruit."  This  ^variety 
an  common  with  the  Pound  or  Uvedales  St.  Germaine,  Black 
Pear  of  Worcester,  Spanish  Bon  Chretian,  Catillac,  and  Vicar 
•of  Winkfield,  we  apprehend  would  produce  a  better  income 
than  double  the  number  of  our  &^^table  pears.  The  late 
Bob't  Manning  said  of  the  Black  ^H^fe  Worcester,  Pound,  and 
•OatillaCi  that  "  the  extensive  <^^4^B^  of  these  sorts  in  large 
orchards,  would  produce  greater  aaoKrer  income,  for  the  cap- 
ital employed,  than  any  other  investment;*' 

The  Black  Pear  of  Worcester  is  extensively  cultivated  in 
many  towns  on  the  South  Shore,  particularly  at  Hingham, 
where  it  is  called  the  Iron  Pear,  and  considered  the  most  profit- 
:able  kind  we  have. 

The  following  Premiums  were  awarded  : — 

For  the  best  12  specimens  of  the  Hunt's  Russet  Apple,  to 
Amos  Brown  of  Danvers  ;  Gravenstein,  to  Lake  &  Co.  of  Tops- 
field  ;  Minister,  to  Amos  Brown  of  Danvers ;  Sweet  Baldwin, 
^  Aaron  Low  of  Essex ;  Boxbury  Russet,  to  J.  S.  Leavitt  of 
: Salem ;  R.  I.  Greening,  to  David  Low  of  Essex ;  Porter,  to 
^Jonathan  Berry  of  Middleton;  Baldwin,  G.  H.  Bachelder  of 
South  Danvers ;  Hubbardston  Nonsuch,  William  Wolcottt  of 
South  Danvers ;  Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  John  V.  Stevens  of 
South  Danvers  ;  Pickman  Pippin,  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead; 
Bibston  Pippin,  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead ;  Seaver's  Sweet, 
Frederick  Howe  of  Danvers ;  Haskell  Sweet,  Aaron  Low  of 
Essex ;  Fall  Harvey,  Fred'k  Howe  of  Danvers ;  Drap  d'or, 
.James  P.  King  of  South  Danvers ;  Lyscom,  Horace  Ware  of 
Marblehead;  Green -Sweet,  Robert  Manning  of  Salem,  $1.00 
teach. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  to 
Benjamin  P.  Ware,  of  Marblehead,  85  00 

Second,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  4  09 

Third,  Robert  Manning,  Salem,  3  00 

JFourth,  William  Weeks,  Salem,  2  jOO 

PEABS. 

For  the  best  dish  of  12  specimens  of  the  following  pears  x — 
iBartlett,  to  Rufus  Sargent  of  NewburyporL 
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Bfelle  Lncrative,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 

Seckel,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 

Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  William  D.  Pickman  of  Salem. 

Winter  Nellis,  to  Wm.  C.  Barton  of  Salem* 

Lawrence,  to  A.  D.  Bodgers  of  Salem. 

Glont  Morceau,  to  Li  Merrill  of  Dan  vers. 

Bon  L.  d' Jersey,  to  Jomifc  Stevens  of  South  Danvers;. 

Clairgean,  to  W.  C.  Barton'of  Salem. 

Lewis,  to  Abel  Procter  of  South  Danvers. 

Wilkinson,  to  C.  P.  Ives  of  Salem. 

Golden  Beurre,  to  Nathan  Weston  of  Salem. 

Andrews,  to  H.  M.  Barker  of  Salem. 

Gansel's  Bergamot,  to  A.  D.  Bodgers  of  Salem.. 

Thompson,  to  A.  D.  Bodgers  of  Salem. 

Angouleme,  to  Volney  C.  Stow  of  Salem. 

Beurre  Bosc,  to  W.  0.  Barton  of  Salem. 

Fulton,  to  Lake  &  Co.  of  Topsfield. 

Catillac,  to  Adam  Nesmith  of  Salem. 

ITrbaniste,  to  L.  Merrill  of  Danvers. 

Buffnm,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 

Bezi  de  La  Motte,  to  G.  L.  Hodgkins  of  Salem; 

Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  to  W.  D.  Northend  of  Salem; 

Pound,  to  N.  Weston*  of  Salem. 

Fetre,  to  Warren  Sheldon  of  Danvers. 

Washington,  to  A.  D.  Bogers  of  Salem — 11  00  each. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties : —  , 


To  Robert  Maiming  of  Salem, 

5  00 

Second,  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salemr 

4  00 

Third,  Abel  Proctor  of  South  Danvers, 

3  00 

Fourth,  Charles  F.  Putnam  of  Salem, 

2  00 

Best  basket  of  Assorted  Fruit  :— 

To  Mrs.  G.  L.  Streeter  of  Salem, 

5  00 

Second,  J.  Lake  of  Topsfield, 

4  00 

Third,  N.  Bodwell  of  Boxford, 

3  00 

Fourth,  G.  P.  Sargent  of  Newbuiy, 
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Best  Isabellarto  A.  T.  Bosson  of  Salem, 

3  00 

6S  FBITITS. 

Best  Native,  to  James  Blood  of  Newburyport,  2  00 

Second  best  Native,  to  Lake  &  Co.  of  Topsfield,  1  00 

Earliest  ripened  Native,  to  E.  Roberts  of  Salem,  1  00 

Mammoth  Seedling,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem,  1  00 

Clinton,  to  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  1  00 

The  show  was  meagre^-no  premium  was  awarded,  but  a 
Tgratuity — 

To  Moses  Pettengill  of  Topsfield,  2  00 

N.  BodweU  of  Boxford,  1  00 

0.  P.  Ives  of  Salem,  1  00 


The  following  were  awarded  as  Gratuities  {^ 

Charles  F.  Putnam,  Salem, 

2  00 

W.  Mack,  Salem, 

2  00 

N.  Horton,  Newburyport, 

2  00 

A.  H.  Sanger,  South  Danvers, 

2  00 

W.  D.  Pickman,  Salem, 

1  00 

J.  V.  Sterens,  South  DauTers, 

1  00 

J.  L.  Smart,  Danvers, 

1  00 

Warren  Sheldon,  Danvers, 

1  00 

S.  P.  Fowler,  Danvers, 

1  00 

0.  F.  Ives,  Salem, 

1  00 

Peter  Wait,  Salem, 

1  00 

D.  H.  Cutter,  Newburyport, 

1  00 

Adam  Nesmith,  Danyers, 

1  00 

Wm.  F.  Horton,  Newburyport, 

1  00 

F.  M.  Andrews,  Essex, 

1  00 

H.  Very,  Danvers, 

1  00 

Joseph  Andrews,  Essex, 

1  00 

A.  L.  Moore,  West  Newbury, 

1  00 

Nathan  Tapley,  Danrers, 

1  00 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 

1  00 

S.  Newman,  South  Danvers, 

1  00 

O.  P.  Sargent,  Newbury, 

1  09 

David  Low,  Essex, 

1  00 

Samuel  Adams,  Topsfield, 

1  00 

Amos  Brown,  Danvers, 

1  00 

\ 
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Abel  Procter,  South  Danvers,  i  OO 

Albert  Abbot,  Danvers,  1  00 

Lewis  Allen,  South  Danvers,  1  00 

A.  D.  Rogers,  Salem,  1  00 

H.  N.  Barker,  Salem,  1  09 

There  were  some  8  to  10  bottles  of  Wine  presented ;  the 
committee  found  great  diffiicnlty  in  deciding  upon  the  various 
brands,  and  would  recommend  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose.  They  have  ventured  to  recommend  a 
gratuity  of  $1  00  each,  to  be  paid  to  William  G,  Kilham  of 
Salem,  for  Isabella,  and  to  S.  Fernald  of  South  Danvers,  for 
Currant  Wine. 

The  Chairman  adds  the  following  remarks,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, hoping  they  will  conmiend  themselves  to  the  care- 
ftl  consideration  of  all  fruit  growers.    First,  as  to 

Pbibs.  The  pear  tree  is  said  to  be  a  longer  lived  tree  than 
tiie  apple.  Notwithstanding  this  most  of  our  newly  introduced 
fruits  show  symptoms  of  decay,  while  many  of  iliQ  »old  varie- 
ties which  are  scattered  here  and  there  throughout  New  Eng- 
land are  still  in  a  bearing  and  healthy  state.  If  it  is  admitted 
that  the  natural  life  of  this  tree  is  from  50  to  100  years,  it  be- 
comes of  the  highest  importance  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
causes  of  this  premature  decay.  The  old  pear  trees  alluded  to, 
as  &r  as  we  can  ascertain,  are  growing  upon  the  spot  where 
tiiey  came  up  from  seed,  or  transplanted  when  young  with  their 
tap  root  uninjured.  Our  cultivators  at  the  present  time  invari- 
ably cut  oflF  the  tap  root,  in  order  that  lateral  roots  may  multi- 
ply and  the  trees  grow  faster  and  more  vigorously,  as  they  un- 
questionably do  for  a  ^iwie,  but  not  we  apprehend  for  perma- 
nency. In  nature,  there  is  an  equilibrium  between  the  roots 
and  top  of  all  trees,  and  by  cutting  oflf  the  tap  root,  we  inter- 
fere with  its  healthy  action  by  producing  a  forced  growth,  and 
a  sort  of  plethora,  which  may  tend  to  produce  disease,  although 
it  may  ha6ten  its  bearing.  Another  cause  for  this  decay  may 
be  from  the  practice  of  Van  Mens  ;  many  of  our  new  varieties 
originally  came  from  him,  the  leading  feature  of  whose  theory 
was  to  subdue  or  enfeeble  the  original  coarse  luxuriousness  of  ths 
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tree,  gatKerihg  his  fruit  from  which  he  took  his  seed'b^e  flilljr 
ripe,  and  allowing  the  fruit  to  rot ;  he  cut  off  the  tap  root,  and 
annually  shortened  the  leading  and  side  branches,  besides  plant- 
ing his  treesHJery  near  together.  Duhamel  of  France,  it  is  said, 
was  in  the  habit  of  planting  seed  from  the  finest  table  pears  of 
his  day  for  many  years  without  producing  one  good  variety. 
Yan  Mons,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  enfeebling  process  has  pro- 
duced more  than  a  score  of  fine  varieties.  May  this  not  possi- 
bly be  another  cause  for  the  of  appearance  of  many  trees  upon^ 
which' his  varieties  are  grown?'  The  healthiest  pear  trees  we- 
ha^e  recently  seen  were  upon  the  farm  of  Qen*  Newhall  at  Lynn- 
field.  These  were  grown  from  seed  sown  some  years  since, 
were  i^markably  thrifty,  and  much  larger  than  any  we 
have  ever  seen  at  that  age  from  the  seed.  A  few  of  them  were 
in  flbwer ;  and  these  trees  had  not  been  pruned  in  root  or  side* 
branches,  their  side  branches  protecting  the  trunk  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  an  August  sun.  We  apprehend  that  it  will 
be  found  sooner  or  later  that  this  cutting  off  the  tap  root  and 
pruning  the  side  limbs  of  our  trees  when  young  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice. An  Illinois  cultivator  has  said  that  the  ^  effects  of  prun- 
ing the  trunks  of  young  trees  i^everely  results  from  disturbing^ 
the  natural  relation  of  the  ascending  and  descending  sap ;  he 
allows  the  shoots  on  the  trunks  to  grow  on,  and  that  in  two* 
years  they  covered  them  to  the  ground  ;  his  trees  then  started 
witha  vigorous  growth  throughout  the  whole  top,  and  are  now 
loaded  with  fruit,  while  a  neighbor  who  continued  the  practice 
of  trimming  the  bodies  of  his  trees  lost  every  one  by  what  he- 
called  pear  blight." 

Trees  of  the  apple  and  pear  are  subject  to  a  sort  of  dry  can- 
ker or  desicoation  of  the  bark,  which  is  said  by  Bravey  of 
France,  as  by  many  of  our  cultivators,  to  be  caused  by  the  too- 
powerful  rays  of  a  burning  sun  occurring  immediately  after  a 
shower,  striking  the  branches  still  wet,  often  producing  in  young 
trees  this  desiccation  of  the  bark.  In  proof  of  this  we  find  these 
appearanees  generElly  on  the  south  side  of  the  stem,  more  espe-^ 
cially  on  the  south-south-west  side,  or  towards  the  2  o'clock 
sun.  The  means  of  protecting  the  trees  adopted  by  Downing 
was  to  white-wash  the  trunk  in  spring ;  we  find,  however, 
a  wisp  of  straw  matting,  or  searweed,  to  anawer  the  purposer 
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r^OTCring  the  trunk  quite  up  to,  or  upon  the  lower  limbs.  Al- 
tiiough  the  pear  tree  generally  requires  a  retentive  soil,  in  order 
to  give  good  returns,  a  swampy  or  wet  land,  or  whefe  water 
stands  under  the  surface  (or  sub-soil,)  is  an  unsuitable  location 
for  this  tree  ;  in  such  a  place  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  off 
the  tap  root,  that  the  upper  lateral  roots  may  be  kept  near  the 
^ur&ce.  If  the  roots  of  any  fruit  tree  enter  and  remain  in  a 
Bwampy  or  wet  soil,  such  roots  will  decay  and  a  corresponding 
decay  (sometimes  called  canker)  will  be  seen  commencing  in 
the  top  limbs. 

OfULPES — ^Importancb  op  Leaves.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  native  grapes  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  recom- 
mended for  culture  ;  among  them  (as  a  wine  grape)  stands  the 
Catawba,  which  is  rather  extensively  grown  at  the  west  for 
this  purpose.  As  this  grape  is  later  than  the  Isabella,  it  is  not 
mudi  cultivated  in  New  England,  for  the  only  difficulty  we  find 
in  the  Isabella  is  in  its  uncertainty  of  ripening.  The  great  de- 
sideratum at  present,  is  to  obtain  a  grape  of  as  good  quality 
which  will  ripen  some  three  or  four  weeks  'Earlier.  As  to  tI]K9 
flavor,  as  well  as  the  bearing  quality  of  this  fruit,  nothing  could 
be  wished  for  better  than  we  have  seen  it  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania.  Numerous  seedlings  of  this  and  other  native 
grapes  have  been  produced,  varying  but  little  from  their  origi- 
nal except  in  form ;  seedlings  of  the  Isabella  which  we  have 
seen  have  been  almost  invariably  rounder,  or  not  so  oblong. 
laie  Concord,  Millard,  Clinton,  Diana,  Hartford,  Prolific, 
neither  of  these  are  much  earlier  than  the  Isabella;  the  last 
named  one  may  be  considered  from  10  to  12  days  earlier,  ^as 
also  the  Concord  and  Diana.  The  Isabella  grape  may  be^tc- 
celerated  in  ripening,  and  produce  larger  berries  by  a  pveoess 
of  ringing  the  shoots  from  the  15th  to  the  25 th  of  July,  upon 
the  last  year's  wood,  but  upon  the  new  wood  this  may  be  done 
from  ike  25th  of  July  to  the  10th  of  August.  Vines  treated  in 
this  manner  produce  fruit  nearly  twico  its  usual  size,  when  gir- 
dled nearly  or  quite  an  inch  in  width.  The  shoot  thus  operated 
upon  dies,  of  course,  the  following  winter.  But  where  ^  ring 
is  taken  of  only  one-half  an  inch,  the  fruit  grows  larger ;  but 
ihehark  coming  together  before  the  winter,  a  connection  is 
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made,,  and' the  shoots  are  Boemingly  not  injured.  This  process 
was  recommended  by  President  Knight  of  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society^  in  1823.  We  have  practiced  it  for  five  years, 
producing  bunches  of  nearly  one  pound  in  weight. 

This  theory  clearly  shows  the  folly  of  cutting  off  leaves  undes 
the  mistaken  notion  of  admitting  light  to  the  fruit,  and  denud- 
ing the  vines  almost  entirely,  as  some  ignorant  persons  do  with 
grapes  and  melons.  In  plants  the  leaves  act  as  lungs  in  ani- 
mals. Mcintosh  says  ^*  that  the  preservation  of  the  leaves  on 
vines,  as  indeed  of  all  other  trees  and  plants,  is  of  vast  import- 
ance— indeed  so  much  so  that  the  removal  of  a  single  leaf  tends 
to  lessen  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the  tree."  The  practice  of 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  com  stalks  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed 
is  still  followed  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  grain 
being  more  than  the  value  of  the  stalks.  If  vegetable  physiol- 
ogy was  more  generally  understood  and  believed,  that  the 
leaves  performed  the  same  part  in  plants  as  the  lungs  or  stomach 
in  animals,  by  exposing  the  crude  sap  to  the  atmosphere,  part- 
ing with  oxygen,  and  secreting  carbon,  returning  the  fluid  back 
to  the  whole  system  of  the  plant,  the  reason  why  the  tops  of 
com  stalks  are,  and  must  be  useful  in  ripening  the  seeds,  would 
be  understood.  The  wood  and  fmit  of  trees  and  vegetables 
are  matured  by  the  returning  sap  after  it  is  elaborated  by  the 
leaves.  If  it  is  not  so,  how  is  it,  that  when  a  variety  of  fruit  is 
engrafted  upon  a  wilding,  it  will  produce  fruit  like  the  tree 
from  which  the  scion  was  taken^  and  never  from  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  worked  ?  Mr.  Knight  maintains  that  the  sap  of 
trees  ascends  in  the  albumam  or  sap-wood,  where  it  makes  its 
first  deposit  of  new  wood.  This  theory  led  to  many  experi- 
ments. Mr.  Williams  applied  it  to  the  early  maturation  or  ri- 
pening of  grapes  ;  he  found  by  taking  off  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
of  the  bark  in  width,  that  the  sap  was  impeded  in  its  descent, 
the  parts  above  became  larger,  the  fruits  Bwelled^  and  ripened 
earlier.    This  corresponds  with  our  own  experience. 

This  process  may  be  applied  to  other  fruits,  the  effect  of  de- 
taining the  sap  unnaturally  in  the  branches  |)eing  to  force  the 
plants  to  produce  blossom  buds  instead  of  leaf  or  branch  buds. 
It  was  before  known  that  anything  which  checked  the  growth 
of  a  fruit  tree  hastened  the  production  of  fruit ;  it  was,  how« 
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erer,  reserved  for  Mr.  Knight  to  show  the  causes,  and  to  submit 
the  whole  process  to  rules  as  certain  as  are  known  in  any  other 
branch  of  natural  science.  The  late  Mr.  Lowell  of  Boxbury 
tried  this  plan  on  twenty  young  pear  trees,  which  had  been 
grafted  from  ten  to  twelve  years  without  giving  fruit.  The 
branches  thus  operated  upon  bore  full  fruit,  while  every  other 
branch  was  barren  and  unprolific.  On  some  trees  he  girdled 
one,  and  on  others  two  to  five  branches.  He  found  equal  suc- 
cess on  plums.  Mr.  Enight,  from  whose  theory  the  experi- 
ments have  been  derived,  thinks  it  will  shorten  the  longevity 
of  trees  subjected  to  it.  Mr.  Lowell,  on  the  contrary,  did  not 
apprehend  this.  He  thought  that  judicious  girdling  was  nearly 
the  same  toith  grafting  :  that  produces  a  similar  interruption 
of  the  sap ;  a  callous  is  formed  between  the  origmal  stock  and 
the  graft,  and  yet  we  see  the  branches  continue  productive  and 
enjoy  excellent  health. 

The  Isabella  vine  suffers  more  or  less  every  winter.  Long 
shoots  of  the  previous  year,  and  occasionally  the  whole  vine,  is 
what  is  called  winter-killed.  Many  attribute  this  to  extreme 
cold.  We  apprehend  that  it  is  invariably  produced  by  the 
warm  days  of  that  season.  In  this  our  variable  climate  at 
night  we  have  the  thermometer  at  zero,  followed  the  next  day 
by  a  l^right  sun  with  the  warmth  of  spring.  Any  one  may  sat- 
isfy himself  of  this  who  has  two  vines  trained  upon  a  wall  or 
building,  exposed  to  the  sun  in  winter.  If  he  will  but  take 
one  of  these  down,  and  lay  it  along  its  whole  length  upon  the 
ground,  he  will  ordinarily  find  the  one  left  up  through  the  win- 
ter filled  with  dead  wood,  while  that  upon  the  ground  is  unin- 
jured. This  does  not  apply  to  those  grown  upon  an  open  trelUsj 
inhere  the  air  circulates  freely.  Now  if  the  sap  of  trees,  particu- 
larly the  grape,  is  "  always  in  motion,  at  all  seasons,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  except  in  the  presence  of  intense  cold,'^  as 
said  by  Dr.  Lindley,  can  we  wonder  at  these  results  ?  "  If  sap," 
says  the  same,  (and  no  better  authority  can  we  have),  "  ever 
settles  to  the  roots  in  a  visible  form,  that  is  owing  to  tempo- 
rary causes,  the  removal^of  which  occasions  its  instant  reascent.'' 
That  it  is  the  sun  in  warm  days  in  winter  which  affects  the  new 
growth,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  morus  multicaulis  and 

other  half-hardy  shrubs  and  trees,  winter  better  upon  the  north 
10 
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side  of  hills  rather  than  the  south.  "  If  yon  are  planting  frait 
trees/'  says  an  "  old  digger,"  "  don't  be  so  foolish  as  to  set 
tender  trees^  such  as  apricots,  in  warm  sunny  places,  on  the 
south  side  of  walls,  fences  and  gardens  ;  such  are,  depend  upon 
it,  the  very  spots  to  kill  them — ^between  the  extra  heat  of  mid- 
summer and  that  constant  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  trunks 
in  winter,  you  had  better  choose  a  west,  even  a  northern  expos- 
ure, the  latter  is  much  the  better  in  the  middle  states." 

The  summer  pruning  of  the  Isabella  recommended  by  Down- 
ing in  his  book  of  Fruits,  and  which  we,  in  common  with  him, 
practiced  for  many  years  (which  was  to  cut  oflF  every  shoot  two 
or  three  joints  beyond  the  outer  branch  of  grape8),we  now  believe 
to  be  wrong.  All  the  summer  pruning  which  we  now  give  the 
vines,  is  to  cut  off  the  laterals  that"  spring  out  of  the  new  growth 
at  the  base  of  the  leaves  near  the  fruit  bud  for  the  following 
year  to  within  one  joint,  leaving  one  bud  to  prevent  the  fruit  bud 
from  pushing.  Dr.  Lindley  came  out  with  a  paper  containing 
the  following  excellent  propositions,  which  convinced  us  of  our 
error: — 

"  1st.  If  all  the  leaves  which  a  tree  will  naturally  form  are 
exposed  to  favorable  influences,  and  receive  the  light  of  a  bril- 
liant sun,  all  the  fruit  which  such  a  plant  may  produce,  will 
ripen  perfectly  in  a  summer  that  is  long  enough. 

2d.  If  all  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  exposed  to  such  influen- 
ces, all  its  fruit  will  advance  as  far  towards  ripening  as  the 
length  of  the  summer  will  admit  of;  it  may  be  sour  and  color- 
les?,  but  that  condition  will  be  perfect  of  its  kind. 

3d.  Bat  if  all  the  fruit  which  a  healthy  tree  will  show  is 
allowed  to  set,  and  a  large  part  of  the  leaves  is  abstracted,  such 
fruit,  be  the  summer  what  it  may,  will  never  ripen. 

4th.  Therefore,  if  a  necessity  exists  for  taking  off  a  part  of 
the  leaves  of  a  tree,  a  part  of  its  fruit  should  also  be  destroyed. 

6th.  But  although  a  tree  may  be  able  to  ripen  all  the  fruit 
which  it  shows,  yet  such  fruit  will  never  be  so  large  nor  so 
sweet,  under  equal  circumstances,  as  if  a  part  of  it  is  removed, 
because  a  tree  only  forms  a  certain  amount  of  secretionS)  and 
if  those  secretions  are  divided  among  twenty  fruits  instead  of 
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ten,  each  fruit  will  in  the  former  case  have  bnt  half  the  amount 
of  nutrition  which  it  would  have  received  in  the  latter  case. 

6tii.  The  period  of  ripening  in  fruit  will  be  accelerated  by 
an  abundance  of  foliage,  and  retarded  by  a  scanty  foliage.'^ 

"  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sun  must  shine  on  the 
bunches  of  grapes  in  order  to  ripen  them.  Nature  intended  no 
such  thing  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evident  that  vines  naturally 
bear  their  fruit  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  it  from  the  sun,  and 
man  is  most  unwise  when  he  rashly  interferes  with  this  inten- 
tion ;  what  is  wanted  is  the  full  exposure  of  the  leaves  to  the 
sun ;  they  will  prepare  the  nutriment  of  the  grape — they  will 
feed  it  and  nurse  it,  and  eventually  rear  it  up  into  succulence 
and  lusciousness." 

If  in  early  winter  or  spring  too  much  wood  has  been  left  upon 
the  vines,  and  too  many  shoots  have  been  suffered  to  grow, 
these  maybe  cut  out  in  July  close  down  to  the  point  from 
whence  they  start,  taking  off  the  whole  branch,  fruit  and  leaves. 
When  the  branches  in  autumn  are  beginning  to  slacken  in  their 
power  of  lengthening,  it  is  then  right  to  stop  the  shoots  by 
pinching  off  their  ends,  because  according  to  Lindley,  newly 
formed  leaves  late  in  autumn  '^  have  little  time  to  do  more  than 
organize  themselves,  which  must  take  place  at  the  expense  of 
matter  forming  in  the  other  leaves." 

Pbunihg.  We  find  that  the  best  time  to  prune  the  Isabella 
Grape  is  immediately  upon  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn. 

Autumn  Stopping  of  the  vine  shoots  h  therefore  not  only 
imobjectionable,  but  advantageous  ;  for  the  leaves  that  remain 
after  that  operation  will  then  direct  all  their  energy  to  the  per- 
fection of  the  grapes.  We  have  abandoned  the  old  practice  of 
summer  shortening,  and  from  some  years'  experience  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  we  have  larger  and  better  ripened  fruit. 

Thinning  the  Fbutt.  The  Isabella  vine,  when  in  a  vigorous 
state,  frequently  shows  double  the  number  of  bunches  it  is  able 
to  Tjpea  in  perfection  without  weakening  and  lessening  the  crop 
in  succeeding  years ;  two  bundles  upon  a  strong  shoot,  and  but 
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one  on  a  weaker,  ehonld  remain.  The  outer  bunch  or  bunches 
should  be  taken  off.  You  will  by  this  method  obtain  larger 
fruit  on  those  left  Bleeding  of  the  vine  in  spring  is  often  a 
source  of  much  anxiety  ;  we  have  never  as  yet  noticed  any  bad 
effects  resulting  from  this  bleeding  of  the  laterals,  either  in  the 
growth  of  the  vine  or  crop  of  fruit. 

On  a  visit  to  Vermont  a  few  years  since,  in  mid-summer,  we 
examined  some  twenty  sugar  maple  trees,  part  of  them  having 
been  tapped  in  March  of  that  year.  We  could  not  see  a  parti- 
cle of  difference  in  the  length  of  growth  between  those  from 
which  sap  had  been  extracted  and  the  others.  Since  that  time 
we  met  with  the  remark  of  the  celebrated  Duhamel,  who  says, 
*^  This  bleeding  of  the  laterals  in  the  grape  vine  does  not  seem- 
ingly injure  the  growth  or  crop  of  fruit*' 

J.  M.  IVES,  Chaiemak. 
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*'lSoiw  if  thoa  art  a  poet,  ten  me  not 

That  these  bright  chaUcei  were  tinted  thns 

To  hold  the  dew  for  huies,  or  fiuhioned  but 

For  spotted  moths,  and  glistening  flies, 

And  hamming  birds : — ^for  I  haye  learned  that  there 

Are  emanations  of  the  indwelling  life. 

Visible  tokens  of  upholding  love, 

That  are  the  sonl  of  this  wide  onirerse." 

^  ^Br^ant,  altered. 

If  your  committee,  in  discharging  their  duty,  should  indulge 
a  little  in  sentiment,  with  which  flowers  more  than  most  other 
natural  objects  are  invested,  it  will  perhaps  be  pardoned  to  the 
subject.  They  will  endeavor,  however,  to  be  practiced  whUe 
speaking  of  the  contributions  of  flowers  and  of  those  who  pre- 
sented them.  They  therefore  respectfully  report,  that  though 
the  collection  was  not  large,  it  was  in  the  quality  of  its  flowers, 
and  the  taste  with  which  they  were  displayed,  truly  beautiful 
mid  excellent,  and  considering  the  violence  of  the  storm  that 
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bid  BO  recently  torn  and  disfigured  the  gardens,  the  collection 
t)f  so  many  perfect  and  delicate  blossoms  was  not  a  little  re- 
markable. 
The  Gratuities  awarded  were  as  follows  : — 

To  0.  S.  Storrow,  Lawrence,  by  Edward  Plynn,  for  best 

show  of  Dahlias,  ^8  00 

Mrs*  6.  L.  Streeter,  Salem,  for  a  design  constructed  of 

native  flowers  and  fruits,  5  60 

Urs.  William  Ashby,  Newburyport,  for  a  floral  design 

called  the  poet's  bower,  4  00 

Mrs.  Henry  GRmmings,  Gloucester,  for  pressed  flowers,      2  50 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Kettelle,  Danvers,  for  mo^s  basket  filled  with 

fresh  flowers,  2  00 

Miss  Hattie  P.  Fowler,  Danvers,  for  a  pyramid  of  seed 

vessels  and  plants  under  cultivation,  2  00 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyp't,  boquet  of  greenhouse  plants,  2  00 

Miss  Belinda  Brown,  cases  of  cultivated  and  native  plants,  2  00 

Miss  Amelia  W.  Davis,  Newburyport,  "  Uncle  Tom's 

Cabin''  in  moss,  £c.,  1  75 

Mrs.  James  Perry,  Peter  Wait  and  Miss  A.  Nesmith, 
Danvers ;  Miss  E.  F.  Morse,  Marblehead  ;  F.  A. 
Bailey,  Newburyport,  and  Fred'k  Lamson,  Salem, 
each  4  1  50 

Wm.  Huff  and  Miss  Horton,  Newburyport ;  Mrs.  B.  G. 
Putnam,  Wen^iam;  A.  F.  Bosson  and  Mary 
Watson,  Salem ;  Hannah  P.  Towne,  Middleton ; 
Mrs.  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead ;  Bobert  B.  Smith, 
Dr.  George  Osgood  and  Miss  S.  S.  Leroyd,  Dan- 
vers, each  1  00 

Miss  A.  M.  Smart  and  Mary  S.  Leavitt,  Danvers,  each  60 

Mrs.  James  Lowrie,  Danvers,  pot-plant,  75 

Next  to  Danvers,  the  place  of  exhibition,  Newburyport  fur- 
nished the  largest  number  of  contributors.  The  floral  depart- 
ment was  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  for  up- 
wards of  300  blossoms  of  dahlias  representing  about  160  varie- 
ties, arranged  upon  stands  sent  in  with  the  flowers,  which  set 
them  off  to  advantage,  besides  which  he  presented  showy  col- 
lections of  gladiolusi  salvias,  v^be^^  &c 
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Tbe  floral  designs  were  few,  bnt  all  tastefolly  executed.  In 
our  jadgment  the  most  exquisite  taste  was  displayed  both  la 
conception  and  execution,  in  the  moss  basket  filled  with  choice 
flowers,  by  Mrs.  Kettelle  of  Danyers,  and  in  a  wreath  of  Japan 
lilies  upon  an  evergreen  base,  by  F.  Lamsom  of  Salem.  Not 
a  little  skill  and  taste  are  required  in  the  arrangement  of  a  bo- 
quet.  The  heaths  and  fuchsias  of  Mr.  Williams  furnished  a 
fine  example  of  tbe  grace  with  which  that  common  form  of  dis- 
play is  capable.  The  "  poet's  bower,"  by  Mrs.  Ashby,  was  ren- 
dered rery  brilliant  by  the  numerous  immortal  flowers  with 
which  it  was  embellished.  The  great  yariety  of  wild  fruits, 
flowers  and  mosses  in  Mrs.  Streeter's  design,  commended  it  as 
a  work  of  much  labor  both  in  the  collection  and  construction  ; 
the  arrangement  of  the  spiranthus  flowers  upon  a  spiral  base  of 
evergreens  was  a  pretty  idea,  and  much  credit  is  due  for  catch- 
ing the  hint  from  the  manner  in  which  that  genus  sets  its  own 
flowerets  upon  its  stalk. 

Floral  designs  may  be  clothed  with  both  beauty  and  grace 
and  thereby  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  airy  origin,  or  they 
may  be  so  made  as  to  suggest  no  idea  but  that  of  art  alone. 
Flora  is  a  graceful  goddess,  and  throughout  her  multitudinous 
works  she  has  never  been  detected  in  cutting  a  square  comer, 
and  she  cannot  look  with  favor  upon  any  fancy-work  that  might 
not  wreath  her  brow,  fill  her  basket,  adorn  her  altar,  or  dress  a 
bower  for  her  throne.  Here  perhaps  we  may  remark,  that  any 
distortion  of  nature  in  these  devices  will  always  fail  of  success. 
The  fair  goddess  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  but 
from  the  sun  and  the  rainbow,  wherewith  to  highten  her  charms. 

The  pot  plants  were  altogether  too  few,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
particularly  when  the  fair  is  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  so 
many  green-houses  as  aboimd  in  Salem  and  vicinity,  that  grow- 
ing plants  may  be  sent  from  thence,  together  with  some  of  those 
showy  specimens  that  adorn  the  parlors  and  sunny  window- 
seats  of  less  floral  pretension  ;  a  few  l(rfty  oleanders,  fuchsias, 
&Q.J  would  fill  the  back  ground  with  great  effect. 

Dr.  George  Osgood  of  Dan  vers,  well  known  as  a  zealous  bot- 
anist, exhibited  plants  that  were  mostly  noted  for  their  medici- 
nal properties.  There  was  much  to  learn  in  the  lofty  pyramid 
of  firoits  and  seed  vessels  of  oative  trees,  shrubs  aud  plants. 
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mil  of  which  were  under  cultivation,  from  the  grounds  of  S- 
P.  Fowler  of  Danvers.  Among  them  we  noticed  berrieB  of 
the  tree  cranberry,  buckthorn,  red  and  white  actea ;  also  the 
curioos  seed  vessels  of  the  magnolia  glauea  and  tripetala, 
Dutchman's  pipe,  Jersey  wax-berry,  and  the  brilliant  red  ber- 
ries of  the  prinos  verticillatus,  a  shrub  allied  to  the  holly  whose 
^'  verniil  clusters  ^  remain  long  upon  the  branches,  after  the 
frost  has  dismantled  the  forest,  and  by  the  roadside  and  cop- 
pice they  may  be  seen  "  twinkling  in  the  ice  "  throughout  the 
entire  winter. 

The  verbenas  of  Mrs.  Putnam  of  Wenham,  were  very  bril- 
liant. The  dahlias  of  Mr.  Huff  were  largely  of  the  tipped  va- 
rieties, and  those  of  Mr.  Bailey  were  dwarfs.  The  wild  plants 
exhibited  by  Misses  Laroyd  and  Brown,  were  mostly  of  the 
composite  order,  and  were  the  best  the  latene83  of  the  season 
afforded ;  they  were  of  the  deepest  shades  and  were  arranged 
with  much  taste.  Conspicuous  among  them  were  Bryant's  im- 
mortal gentian  "  colored  with  heaven's  own  blue  ;*'  also  the 
feathery  seeds  of  the  graceful  clematis ;  but  when  "  Autumn 
flings  o'er  many  a  tree  its  brilliant  robes  of  red*'  a  great  vari- 
ety cannot  be  obtained, — ^the  more  elegant  of  the  wild  flowers 
then  yield  up  the  field  in  dismay,  and  those  that  remain  searee 
tender  us  one  whiff  of  fragrance. 

.  **  The  wind  flower  aoA  tlie  violet,  tfaej  perished  long  ago. 
And  &e  brier  rose,  and  the  orchiB  died  amid  the  Bmmmer'8  glow/' 

We  cannot  close  this  part  of  our  report,  without  noticiiag  the 
pictured  boquet  of  pressed  flowers  prepared  by  tiie  delicate 
manipulation  and  watchful  care  of  Mrs.  Gummings,  and  though 
we  have  pressed  thousands  of  plants  and  flowers,  we  are  much 
at  loss  to  understand  how  the  natural  tints  of  the  blossoms  were 
preserved.  As  the  pressing  and  drying  of  plants  in  herbaria 
serves  to  fix  and  pwpetuate  the  knowledge  of  plants,  we  award- 
ed the  contributor  a  gratuity. 

When  we  had  performed  our  duty  of  inspection,  our  self- 
complaisance  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  our  discovery  in  the 
T^etable  department  of  a  magnificent  cauliflower,  which  forci- 
bly reminded  us  of  the  words  of  Dr.  Johnson, — ^**  Of  all  the 
flowers  in  the  garden  give  me  the  cauliflower^"  after  which  cir- 
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cwmstanco,  from  all  parts  of  the  fair  grounds,  the  reproachfU 
words  seemed  to  come  up  in  mockery  of  our  part  of  the  sho  w^ 
"  Of  what  use  are  flowers  ?"  The  horses  tossed  their  flowing 
manes  and  seemed  to  neigh  it,  the  cattle  lowed  it,  the  fowls 
fairly  crowed  us  down,  and  the  mammoth  squashes  puckered  op 
great  laughing  faces  at  us  in  derision  of  our  fancy  ;  and  our 
equanimity  was  not  fully  restored  till  we  had  thought  over  the 
many  fine  things  which  had  been  said  of  flowers  by  men  of  re- 
fined taste  and  feeling,  as  the  pious  souls  in  olden  times  were 
wont  to  repeat  texts  of  scripture  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  : — 
"  What  God  hath  made  and  meant  to  charm,  let  no  mam  do- 


^'  If  nature  is  great  in  great  things,  she  is  very  great  in  little 

OOfiS.** 

''  Beauty  nestletb  in  the  rose  bud,  and  walketh  the  firmament 
with  the  planets.'*' 

*'  Blessed  be  God  for  iowen. 
For  the  bright,  gentle,  holj  thoughts  that  breathe 
From  out  their  odoroas  beaatj,  Uke  a  wreath 
Of  sunshine  in  life's  honn." 

Some  persons  affect  such  an  "  excess  of  virtue,"  that  it  be- 
comes "kindred  to  vice  ]^^  we  hope,  however,  they  are  few  to 
whom  the  following  words  apply  : — 

"  What  yon  grasp  not,  does  not  exist  for  yon, 
What  70a  eoont  not,  most  sarelj  is  not  tme. 
What  jon  weigh  not,  devoid  of  weight  jon  call^ 
What  you  coin  not,  won't  pass  with  jo«  at  aU.^ 

We  are  glad,  with  greater  truth,  to  say — 

'<  There  nerer  yet  hath  iired  the  man  utterly  beggared  of  thebeaatifoL"' 
We  read  that  when  the  world  was  fairly  made  and  vegeta- 
tion had  overspread  its  surface,  the  first  great  want  was  for  a 
^man  to  till  the  ground,"  and  when  that  magnate  was  created, 
be  was  placed  in  a  garden  (not  a  wilderness)  which  brought 
forth  every  tree  that  was  **pkasant  to  the  sight'*  and  good  for 
food ;  the  idea  of  beauty  being  suggested  in  the  text  before 
that  of  utility,  nevertheless,  we  know  man  must  be  fed,  but 
"not  by  bread  alone."    We  will  proceed  with  our  subject  by 
asking.  What  are  flowers,  and  why  regard  them  ? 
"  How  thej  grow  no  man  knows, 
They  sprmg,  they  bud,  they  blossom  fresh  and  fair, 
ijid  deck  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  shows.** 
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A  small  polished  casket  containing  within  itsolf  the  tender 
germ  of  a  plant  is  dropped  to  the  earth  from  the  prolific  cap- 
sule of  its  parent,  where,  vivified  by  the  san,  it  soon  bursts  its 
hard  covering,  thrusts  its  feeble  root  inta  the  soil  and  erects  to 
the  light  its  slender  stem ;  day  after  day  and  week  after  week, 
leaf  is  added  above  leaf,  as  its  stem  and  branches  elongate  up- 
wards and  outwards  v  every  new  born  leaf  being  made  after 
ene  and  the  same  model,  till  at  last  a  bud  appearp,  perhaps 
many  such  overspread  the  plant ;  in  due  time  the  day  of  its  ad- 
vent arrives,  the  morning  sun  bursts  the  swollen  bud,  where- 
upon a  new  form  of  leaves,  of  most  exquisite  workmanship,  en- 
tirely unlike  the  green  leaves  that  hitherto  clothed  the  plant, — 
of  the  most  brilliant  hue,  and  in  the  most  regular  manner — ex- 
pand to  our  view  and  fill  the  air  with  their  perfume.  How 
common  is  this  sight,  and  yet  how  wonderful  I 

"  From  the  root 
Springs  higlier  the  green  stalk,  from  whence  the  leaves 
More  airy,— last,  the  bright  consommate  flower,, 
Spirits  odorous  breathe.'*' 

**  Men  gaae  npoa  its  lovelihess,  and  lo  f 
It  is  beantifol  exoeedinglj/' 

Kot  for  beauty  alone  glitters  this  delicate  ma«ntle ;  it  comes^ 
and  protects  other  organs  of  more  complex  form  than  any  hith- 
erto described  and  which  are  destined  for  an  especial  purpose. 
They  are  generally  of  diflferent  tints  from  the  corolla  that  sur^ 
rounds  tbem.  Here  it  is  that  the  plant  celebrates  its  nuptials, 
and  here  it  is  that  scores,  hundreds,  myriads  of  miniature  plant- 
lets  are  fashioned  and  packed  away  in  enamelled  or  otherwise 
ornamented  cases  for  the  future  propagation  of  the  species. 
These  peculiar  organs  which  serve  so  important  a  purpose  in 
the  economy  of  the  plant,  by  their  universality  and  variety, 
were  long  since  discovered  to  be  a  key  whereby  could  be  ar- 
ranged the  whole  vegetable  kingdom,  and  though  now  less  ex- 
clusively relied  upon  for  that  end,  they  will  ever  remain  a  prime 
feature  in  every  human  endeavor  to  trace  the  natural  order,  or 
grand  creative  thoughts  that  fashioned  the  vegetable  world. 

All  plants  have  flowers  or  their  equivalents,  the  precursor  of 
their  seed.  A  knowledge  of  flowers,  therefore,  is  inseparable 
from  a  knowledge  of  plants,  which  all  must  admit  is  of  tiie  first 
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importance*  For  to  the  vegetation  of  the  earth  do  we  trace  all 
our  comforts ;  upon  the  vegetable  fleece  which  clothes  our 
common  mother  earth,  do  all  men  and  animals  live.  Where, 
then,  bat  for  plants,  were  our  fat  cattle  and  oar  fleet  steeds? 
and  where  onr  sheep  for  our  broadcloths  and  mutton  7  where 
also  our  plump  cheeses  and  our  cones  of  yellow  butter,  fragrant 
with  clover  blossoms  and  the  marrow  of  grassy  panicles? 
Where  were  they  all,  but  for  plants  and  flowers  ?  We  ask  not 
of  Dr.  Johnson  then,  even  in  an  utilitarian  point  of  view,  any 
apology  for  flowers,  or  for  our  regard  for  them,  be  they  gaudy 
or  diminutive ;  for  those  of  the  parterre  or  pasture  ;  for  those 
that  precede  the  luscious  fruits  of  our  trees,  or  spread  them- 
selves so  blandly  among  the  rampant  vines  that  yield  us  crook- 
necks,  marrows  and  pumpkins,  or  for  those  that  "  blossom  from 
out  a  cracked  tea-pot "  on  some  humble  window-sill,  or  that 
hang  from  the  glazed  rafters  of  the  rich  man's  conservatory, — 
for  all  flowers,  from  the  snow-drop  and  crocus  that  feel  the  first 
breathings  of  spring,  to  the  last  bunch  of  yarrow  that  still  ele- 
vates its  face  to  the  shies,  and  receives  the  falling  flakes  that 
mark  the  dominion  of  winter.  Ministers  of  good  are  they  all, 
promises  to  man  that  a  harvest  shall  quickly  follow  the  tender 
they  make  to  light  and  its  Author,  by  their  shining  apparel  and 
the  fragrance  of  their  dewy  nectaies. 

Is  there  any  better  method  of  commencing  the  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge,  than  by  forming  acquaintance  with  the  trees, 
shrubs  and  smaller  plants  of  one's  own  country  f  For  among 
these  exist  in  greater  or  less  nearness,  types  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  world— a  centre  or  starting  point  is  at  hand,  which  ra- 
diates to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the  circumference  thereof  em- 
braces every  plant  **  whose  seed  is  within  itself." 

So  far  as  the  cultivation  of  flowers  is  concerned,  there  has 
been  in  our  day,  a  vast  improvement  both  in  variety  and  mag- 
nificence over  those  cultivated  a  generation  ago.  AH  parts  of 
the  world  have  been  explored  to  add  new  attractions  to  the 
green-house  and  flower  border,  where  we  have  an  example  of 
universal  brotherhood  assembled  from  every  nation  under  the 
heaven,  the  like  whereof  is  unknown  to  humanity  In  this  de- 
sire for  new  and  ever-varying  forms,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
becoming  altogether  too  fickle  and  wavering  in  our  taste? 
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True  taste  lies  in  a  keen  perception  of  nature.    A  flower  should 
be  esteemed  less  for  its  rarity  than  for  its  intrinsic  beauty. 
'Beanty  is  trnth,  trnth  beaatj,  that  is  aU 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  aU  ye  need  to  know/' 

A  beautiful  thing  is  forever  a  beautiful  thing,  and  in  no  wise 
subject  to  fashion  or  caprice.  We  like  occasionally  to  renew 
acquaintance  with  the  old  flowers,  (we  will  not  csJl  them  old 
fashioned  flowers)  that  our  grandmothers  used  to  cultivate ; 
most  of  them  were  truly  beautiful,  notwithstanding  our  long 
familiarity  with  them.  The  lilacs,  hollyhocks,  lupins,  daffo- 
dils, poppies,  four-o'clocks,  marigolds,  and  morning  glorys  that 
once  adorned  the  garden-walks  of  the  old  mansions,  are  capa- 
ble of  great  improvement  We  are  indebted  [to  the  boquet 
from  Middleton  for  some  of  those  suggestions  that  seemed  to 
cluster  round  its  central  branch  of  hollyhocks.  The  hollyhock 
is  susceptible  of  great  variety  ;  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  plants 
altogether  too  much  neglected ;  when  the  plants  are  not  grown 
thickly  they  are  of  good  form,  and  although  the  flowers  cannot 
well  be  plucked  upon  stems,  they  still  make  a  fine  show  when 
placed  in  shallow  dishes  of  water.  A  bunch  of  lilacs  revives 
the  memories  of  youth,  and  we  never  suffer  "  'lection  week  '^  to 
pass  without  plucking  at  least  one  thysrus,  and  enjoying  its  fra- 
grance. How  refreshing  are  the  reflections  which  we  derive 
from  youth  and  spring  time,  when  the  ''Maple  bursts  into  a 
flush  of  scarlet  flowers,"  and  the  columbines  and  anemones  peep 
from  the  springing  grass  or  crest  the  mossy  rocks. 

^  It  is  like  8  begniUng  mnslc, 
And  we  wonder  not  that  we  loTed,  as  now« 
To  hunt  for  yiolets  in  the  Aprfl  time." 

Have  we  not  in  flowers  that  bloom  in  every  clime  and  toss  their 
fragrance  into  every  dwelling  place  of  humanity  an  evidence 
of  their  great  Authors'  love  of  beauty  and  thereby  authority  for 
the  embellishments  of  life,  and  we  should  ever  learn  to  add 
grace  to  mere  utility,  by  throwing  over  all  our  inventions  the 
lighter  robe  of  beauty,  as  expressed  in  form  and  color. 

Flowers  never  seem  out  of  place ;  they  attend  the  checkered 
path  of  life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  at  all  times  re- 
flect the  sympathies  of  man»    They  are  present  at  our  festivi- 
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ties,  welcome  at  <mr  solemnities,  and  inspire  hope  and  comfort 
in  the  hours  of  sorrow  and  distress.    We  do  well  to  learn 

**  How  widi  tree  and  flower. 
In  ooDTene  sweet  to  pasa  the  hour 
Af  with  an  early  friend." 

No  other  simply  beantiftd  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  bread tk 
of  sentiment ;  the  plumage  of  birds  is  beautiful,  and  their  songs 
delightful,  but  neither  of  them  could  find  a  place  in  the  heart  of 
the  mourner,  and  at  other  times  they  might  produce  satiety  and 
weariness.  Even  the  few  superstitions  ^.that  are  attached  to 
flowers  are  some  of  them  very  beautiful : 

"  I  would  glTe  yon  fome  lioleti. 
Bit  they  withered  jdl  when  my  father  died.*' 

Again,  how  flowers  are  inwrought  into  all  the  arts  and  em- 
bellishments of  life,  from  the  lofty  architectural  ornament  to  the 
sprig  on  a  youth's  vest.  Many  persons  who  have  neither  the 
taste  or  inclination  to  cultivate  flowers,  surround  themselves 
with  representations  of  them,  upon  their  carpets,  tapestry, 
clothing  and  ornaments.  The  story  of  flowers  and  their  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  the  well-being  of  man  has  not  been  half 
told. 

The  memory  of  some  men  is  intimately  attached  to  partictt- 
lar  flowers.  Some  are  called  after  their  names,  while  others 
more  directly  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Who  is  not  reminded 
of  the  lamented  Kane  when  he  sees  the  vernal  saxifrage  crest- 
ing the  mossy  rocks  in  early  spring ;  this  little  flower  or  a 
species  scarcely  dissimilar,  was  one  of  the  last  flowers  to  quit 
the  Arctic  voyager's  weary  track.  Or  who  can  gaze  upon  the 
brilliant  escholtzia  without  thinking  of  the  melancholy  fate  of 
Douglass,  the  botanist,  goaded  to  death  by  wild  buffaloes  ia  a 
strange  land  7  And  while  those  recent  and  hardy  additions  to 
the  shrubbery  and  garden,  the  wigelia  and^  dieletra  spectabilis 
shall  be  cultivated,  the  name  of  Mr.  Fortune,  who  introduced 
them  from  China,  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Ever  present  flowers,  to  what  a  noble  ancestry  do  they  be- 
long I  Whose  hands  have  not  plucked  them,  and  whose  gaze 
have  they  not  reflected  7  Wise  and  holy  men  have  drawn  from 
ihem  inspiration  and  inculcated  moral  lessons.    Kings  and 
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-raagnates  of  the  earth  have  r^arded  them,  ^nd  1)eenTionoTed 
t)y  their  presence.  Poets  of  all  time  have  wreathed  their 
tiarps  with  them  and  sang  to  their  prai«e.  Unquarried  recks 
^nd  beds  of  fossil  coal,  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  hold  in 
'their  crystaline  embrace  the  flora  of  an  ante-delavian  world. 

**  O,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  channs ;  npon  her  hoeom  yeC 
After  the  iight  of  untold  oentnriee, 
The  fieahness  of  her  &r1>eginning  Hea 
And  yet  shall  he." 

Bat  to  become  more  practical ;  in  this  desire  for  variety 
ebovo  alluded  to,  which  is  certainly  most  praiseworthy  *and 
should  be  gratified,  why  do  not  florists  as  well  as  botanists  soft- 
ener draw  forth  from  their  quiet  retreats  in  the  coppice  and 
meadow,  the  beautiful  and  fragrant  plants  (not  a  few)  irom 
among  our  native  wildKngs,  that  they  in  their  simple  purity 
might  adorn  our  borders  and  mingle  their  sweets  with  the  pam- 
pered and  often  deformed  aliens  that  usurp  the  entire  dominion 
of  the  flower  garden ;  which  exotic  plants  not  a  great  while 
mnoe  in -simpler  garb,  embellished  the  wilds  of  the  lauds,  wJiore 
%hey  were  originally  native. 

What  shrub  can  be  found  more  fragrant  than  our  clethra,  or 
more  beautifal  than  our  laurel  7  What  plant  more  curious  than 
the  side-saddle  flower,  and  the  whole  world  of  flowers  may  he 
**  challenged  to  excel  the  intense  red  of  the  lobelia  cardinaMs,'' 
American  plants  are  greatly  esteemed  abroad  ;  that  section  of 
the  English  gentlemen's  grounds  designated  the  '' American 
<3arden,^  and  whioh  contains  our  magnolias,  -kalmias,  azaiias 
and  smaller  plants,  is*one  of  the  chief  ^attractions  of  those  of  ten 
extensive  domains. 

What  a  field  is  opened  ^ere  also'for  ingenious  fancy  and  sci* 
entific  acumen,  in  the  crossing  of  our  wild  plants  with  kindred 
species  among  the  ^oties  of  the  garden,  the  unions  whereof 
weald  undoubtedly  result  in  the  production  of  hybrids  (tf  ©ew 
and  singular  forms,  that  no  eye  has  yet  beheld,  thereby  rew-ard- 
ing  the  skill  and  ii^enuity  of  man,  with  the  gift  of  new  crea- 
tions. To  persons  at  all  intimate  with  our  native  flora,  numer- 
ous alliances  will  readily  suggest  themselves  as  Among  iho 
probabilities  of  success. 
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We  need  DOt  go  out  of  our  natiye  county  for  novelties  or  mag^ 
nificence  in  this  department*  Flora  has  honored  Essex  county 
above  many  a  milder  region  that  lies  between  ns  and  the  mid- 
dle states,  in  the  magnolia,  tiiat  with  such  prodigality  scatters 
its  fragrance  throughout  the  swamps  of  Essex  and  Gloucester* 
Danvers  too  is  noted  among  botanists  for  localities  of  the  moun- 
tain cranberry  and  the  little  draba  verna. 

"  The  int  gOt  thing; 
Thai  wean  the  tramUIng  bteath  of  spring/' 

Neither  are  we  at  all  behind  other  sections  of  the  country  in 
men  of  zeal  and  attainment  who  possess  the  keenest  percep- 
tions of  nature's  charms.  The  learned  and  venerable  Cutler, 
the  genial  Nichols,  and  the  devoted  Oakes  have  left  the  savor 
of  their  names  behind  them  and  lie  where  the  trefoil  dallies 
with  the  breeze  and  scatters  far  and  wide  its  perfume*  The 
living  are  in  one  way  and  another  telling  their  own  story.  To 
a  son  of  Essex  belongs  the  honor  in  which  few  have  ever  shared, 
of  rearing  from  seed  to  adult  and  regal  splendor  the  Yictoria 
regia,  and  of  adding  a  magnificent  volume  upon  that  subject,  to 
the  botanical  lore  of  the  country.  Others  have  done  much  to 
introduce  and  prop^ate  new  and  rare  plants  or  otherwise  to 
disseminate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  the  study  of  botany,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  great 
success  that  has  attended  the  field  meetings  of  the  Essex  Insti* 
tute,  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  botanical  and  kindred  pursuits  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  imitation  in  other  counties. 

The  embellishment  of  our  cemeteries  not  only  with  decidu- 
ous and  evergreen  trees,  but  with  shrubs  and  flowering  plants, 
is  a  delightful  feature,  and  one  which  marks  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  The  freshness  and  bloom  that  now  surround  the 
habitations  of  the  departed,  rob  the  grave  of  much  of  its  gloom 
and  bespeak  of  peace  and  immortality  beyond. 

However  we  may  regard  them,  flowers  will  never  cease  to  be 
admired.  Seals  are  they  of  Pivine  stamping,  '^  the  finger  of 
God  is  upon  them  all.''  Everything  that  waves  in  the  breeze, 
or  pays  the  tribute  of  its  bloom  to  the  sun,  is  worthy  of  our 
love,  particularly  the  tall  old  trees  that  have  for  generations 
shaded  our  ancestral  homesi  and  the  shrubs  that  border  our  na* 
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tive  hills,  and  the  plants  that  spring  around  the  thresholds  of 
home ;  all  who  heed  the  still,  small  voice  of  their  teacbinga 
shall  lay  up  treasures  of  memory  for  the  drafts  of  after  years. 
They  shall  honor  the  father  and  mother  that  bore  them,  and  the 
land  that  gave  them  inheritance.  The  auriferous  sands  of  Cal- 
ifornia shall  not  tempt  them  away  from  their  farms  and  firesides 
and  the  defence  of  all  that  New  England  holds  dear.  The 
commandment  with  promise  shall  be  theirs,  their  heads  shall 
bear  the  silvery  crown — reward  of  years,  and  their  children 
shall  call  them  blessed,  for  without  invidiousness  they  will  un- 
doubtedly have  one  '*  iower  in  the  family,'^  and  when  their  eyes 
are  dim  with  age,  little  children  shall  place  the  butter-cup  to 
their  chins  to  see  if  they  still  have  a  relish  for  dairy  products, 
uid  a  pansy  slipped  into  their  bosoms  shall  revive  the  sweetest 
memories  of  by-gone  days.  And  when  they  die,  as  the  lessons 
•f  nature  and  grace  shall  one  day  make  them  willing  to,  the 
near  and  dear  shall  place  the  sod  over  them,  and  the  violet — 
emblem  of  virtues  that  still  blossom  in  the  dust — shall  look 
keavenward  from  their  graves  to  its  kindred  azure  above  ;  and 
the  sun — parent  of  flowers,  shall  at  morning  and  evening,  daily 
and  forever,  gild  the  place  of  their  sepulture  in  the  land  of 
their  fathers. 

GEOEGE  D.  PHIPPEN,  Chairman. 
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The  Committee  on  Vegetables,  consisting  of  William  R.  Put- 
nam, George  Wheatland,  Augustus  Story,  William  P.  Wade, 
Aaron  Low,  Frederick  Burnham,  and  Herman  Phelps,  submit 
the  following  report : — 

There  were  sixty  contributors  from  eighteen  towns  in  the 
county.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  in  the  midst  of  a  population 
so  extensively  engaged  in  raising  vegetables,  so  few  should  havo 
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been  esibibited;    They  award  the  first  premitun  for  the  Iarge8#: 
ai>d  best  variety — 

Ta  S;  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  $10  OO* 

The  second  to  Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  Saiemv  8  OO 

The  third  to  William  HuflF,  Newbury  port,  6  OO' 

Mr.  Merrill  exhibited  88  rarieties  ;  Mr.  Leavitt,  34  do  ; 
Mr.  Huff,  31  do. 

To  the  Natural  History  Class  of  Danvers,  for  two  tastefully 
arranged"  cornucopias,  and  collections  of  native  flowers,  a  gra- 
tuity of  86  00. 

To  Robert  W.  and  W.  H.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  for  a  skill- 
fully arranged  basket  of  vegetables  and*  fruits,  a  gratuity  or 
•a  00. 

To  Jamea  Manning  of  Hamilton,  for  carrots,  celery,  onions, 
tucnips  and  potatoes,  $1  00. 

To  Adam  Nesmith  of  Danvers,  for  squashes  and  onions, 
$L00. 

To  Munroe  Brigham,  for  squashes  and  tobacco,  $1  00. 

The  committee  have  some  doubts  in  regard  to  giving  gratui- 
tio8.for  large  squashes  or  tobacco,  but  the  pleasure  which  the 
visitors  at  the  hall  manifested  in  viewing  the  large  squashes,, 
we  think  justifies  us  in  giving  a  few  dollars  to  those  who  ex- 
hibited^ tfiem.  Although  in  one  respect  they  are  not  of  any 
practical  value,  yet  we  think  it  an  innocent  gratification  of  the* 
public  taste.  We  bring  the  largest  of  our  flocks  and  herds  to* 
the  ffeiir,  and  why  not  the  largest  of  our  vegetables  ? 

The  views  of  the  chairman  in  regard  to  the  use  which  the* 
Trustees  intended  should  be  made  of  the  $76  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee  to  be  given  in  gratuties,  are  different 
from  those  of  some  of  the  committee.  If  he  rightly  under- 
stands the  object,  it  is  to  induce  people  to  exhibit  their  vegeta- 
bles so  thai  we  may  learn  what  others  raise.  We  require  na 
Btatementr  we  expect  each  one  to  bring  that  which  he  thinks 
best  In  the  hall  we  wish  to  make  an  exhibition  of  our  veg- 
etables, which  gives  those  who  visit  it  an  opportanity  to  solicit 
seeds  from  such  as  exhibit  them.  In  our  offers  for  root  crops, 
we  require  particular  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of 
cultivation.;  in  this  way  we  diffuse  the  necessary  information.. 


The  tobacco  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brighara  attracted  much  no- 
tice. Since  the  maggot  has  made  such  hayoc  with  the  onion 
crop,  some  of  oar  best  cnltivators  are  turning  their  attention  to 
tobacco  as  the  most  profitable  crop  which  they  can  substitute. 
On  lands  which  hav^  cost  three  or  four  hundred  dollars  per 
acre,  the  common  farm  crops  cannot  be  very  advantageously 
grown,  but  we  hope  our  cultivators  will  find  some  crop  that 
will  remunerate  them,  that  is  more  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  society  thai^  this  filthy  weed. 

To  Robert  W.  Putnam  of  Danv^rs,  for  basket  of  St.  Helena 
potato^  $1.00. 

This  is  much  like  the  winter  kidney,  formerly  grown  in  this 
vicinity  ;  it  is  a  good  table  potato  and  is  not  so  liable  to  rot  as 
many  kinds. 

To  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  South  Danvers,  for  good  specimens 
of  the  Hubbard  squash  and  well  ripened  onions,  also  good 
specimens  of  white  popping  corn,  ^1.00. 

To  William  Walcott,  South  DanverSj  for  large  French 
squash,  $1.00. 

To  Friel  Dodge,  Beverly,  for  variety  of  vegetables,  $1.00* 

To  William  H.  Poster,  Beverly,  for  13  varieties  of  vegeta- 
bles, $1.00. 

To  A.  Lackey,  Marblehead,  for  17  varieties  of  peas,  and 
other  vegetables,  $1.00. 

To  B.  T.  Andrews,  Wenham,  for  squashy  1  00 

Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton,  for  com,  1  00 

William*  Osbom,  Lynn^  for  corn  and  wheat,  1  00 

William  Barton,  Salem,  cauliflowers,  1  00 

A.  L.  Moore,  West  Newbury,  potatoes,  1  00 

P.  Bumham,  Manchester,  potatoes,  1  OO* 

Aaron  Low,  Essex,  one  dozen  squashes^  1  00 

Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  catsup,  1  00 

The  question  is  often  asked  which  is  the  best  kind  of  potatoes 
to  plant?  By  reference  to  the  early  records  of  the  society  we 
find  that  in  1823  the  Trustees  offered  premiums  for  the  best  po- 
tatoes raised  from  the  apple  or  green  ball,  in  the  hope  as  they 
say,  that  some  new  sort  might  be  obtained  superior  to  those 
generallv  cultivated.    We  well  remember  some  of  the  kind^ 
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that  received  the  premiums  in  1825-26.  For  a  few  years  they 
were  very  productive,  and  good  for  the  table,  but  most  of  them 
became  worthless.  We  find  the  same  facts  stated  by  Timothy 
Pickering  in  the  early  Transactions  of  the  society.  He  says, 
"  that  all  good  kinds  degenerate  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe,  hence  the  importance  of  getting  new  kinds  from  the 
Beed."  If  this  was  the  case  before  the  rot  made  its  appearance, 
we  think  it  is  emphatically  true  now.  •  The  experience  of  most 
persons  has  taught  them  that  the  kinds  which  they  planted  a 
few  years  ago  are  worthless  now.  We  often  hear  it  said 
in  favor  of  some  new  kind  that  they  do  not  rot ;  this  may  be 
true  for  the  past,  but  it  is  no  surety  for  the  future.  Although 
we  get  our  best  potatoes  from  the  north,  yet  when  planted  here 
they  soon  become  poor  ;  while  those  that  are  brought  from  the 
south  improve  in  quality.  From  our  observation  the  past  year 
we  know  of  no  kind  preferable  to  the  Davis  seedling.  The 
Danvers  seedling  or  Bradstreet  potato,  has  been  a  productive 
kind ;  when  planted  early  upon  warm  land  it  is  of  middlii^ 
quality,  but  requires  a  long  season  to  ripen  it  fully. 

The  price  of  potatoes  has  been  so  high  for  a  few  years  past 
that  they  cannot  be  profitably  raised  for  stock ;  hence  it  is 
important  to  raise  those  good  for  the  table.  The  Carter  is  one 
of  the  best  potatoes,  when  it  <5an  be  grown  without  being  affec- 
ted by  rot  or  blight,  but  it  is  iK)t  so  hardy  as  the  Davis  seed- 
ling. The  same  may  be  said  of,  the  Jackson  white.  We  have 
noticed  several  pieces  of  laiid  the  present  season  where  these 
two  kinds  were  planted  side  by  side  ^  the  vines  of  the  Davis 
continued  green  long  after  the  others  were  killed.  We  have 
often  heard  it  remarked  that  those  potatoes  that  were  planted 
deep  did  not  rot  so  badly  as  those  that  were  near  the  surface:; 
but  our  own  observations  have  led  us  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 
We  find  th^  most  rot  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  it  shows 
itself  first  on  the  under  side  of  the  tuber.  Thus  it  is  with  most 
theories  about  the  potato  rot, — the  observations  of  one  year  are 
contradicted  by  those  of  the  next.  If  there  is  any  point  settled 
about  the  rot  we  think  it  is,  that  a  dry  loose  sub-soil  is  much 
better  for  potatoes  than  a  damp  hard  one.  We  would  recom- 
mend more  attention  being  paid  to  raising  potatoes  from  the 
'Seed.    Some  good  instriiction  upon  this  suly'ect  ms^r  be  found  iu 
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the  early  Transactions  of  the  society^  in  the  oflTers  for  preminms 
in  1826,  which  we  here  quote  : 

"In  1823  the  Trustees  offered  premiums  to  encourage  farmers 
m  Essex  to  plant  the  seeds  formed  in  the  green  balls,  in  the 
hope  that  some  new  sorts  of  potatoes  might  be  obtained,  supe- 
rior to  those  generally  cultivated  ;  and  at  the  last  exhibition — 
in  October,  1825 — they  were  gratified  with  the  sight  and  taste 
of  several  new  sorts,  meriting  the  premiums.  But  believing 
greater  improvements  to  be  very  practicable,  they  have  re- 
newed the  premiums.  And  to  prevent  errors  and  mistakes  in 
prosecuting  experiments,  every  intended  claimant  is  desired  to 
take  notice — 

1.  That  seeing  the  seeds  in  the  same  balls  will  produce  vari- 
cms  sorts  of  potatoes,  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary  that 
each  young  plant  grows  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches 
firom  any  other. 

2.  That  in  autumn,  or  as  soon  as  the  vines  or  stems  of  the 
plants  die,  and  the  young  potatoes  are  dug  up,  those  of  each 
plant  are  to  be  saved  by  themselves  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  put 
each  sort  in  a  separate  paper  bag.  These  potatoes  will  be  very 
small,  perhaps  from  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  down  to  that  of  a 
qwurrow's  egg. 

3.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  potatoes  of  each  sort,  that  is, 
the  potatoes  in  each  bag,  must  be  planted  by  themselves,  and  if 
not  in  distinct  rows,  then  stakes  driven  into  the  ground  should 
mark  the  divisions  of  the  several  sorts  in  the  same  row,  leaving 
a  space  of  about  two  feet  between  one  sort  and  another,  to 
guard  against  any  mixtures. 

4.  In  the  time  for  harvesting  them,  in  the  second  year,  the 
potatoes  if  grown  in  a  good  soil  will  be  large  enough  to  be 
boiled,  to  ascertain  their  quality.  Each  sort  must  be  tried  by 
itself.  Such  as  are  watery  or  ill-flavored  may  at  once  be  thrown 
aside,  for  the  use  of  live  stock.  Every  other  sort,  so  valuable 
as  to  be  thought  worth  cultivating,  must  be  kept  unmixed,  by 
patting  each  kind  into  a  separate  bag,  box  or  cask.    Some 
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farmers  may  think  the  exactness  above  proposed  and  required 
to  be  unnecessary.  But  let  each  recollect  that  these  experi- 
ments are  proposed,  not  to  gratify  curiosity,  but  to  obtain  sev- 
eral sorts  of  potatoes  of  superior  excellence,  to  be  imparted 
from  farmer  to  farmer  throughout  the  county  ;  of  whom  some 
may  prefer  one  improved  sort,  some  another,  for  their  own  ta* 
bles  and  to  supply  their  customers  in  the  market  towns,  who 
may  have  like  preferences.  Such  exactness  in  keeping  the 
products  from  each  original  plant  is  the  more  necessary,  because 
they  may  possess  very  dififerent  qualities  from  the  products  of 
other  plants,  which  may  have  the  same  appearance  in  size,  shape 
and  color." 

OoBN.  Several  kinds  were  exhibited.  Mr.  Osborn  ef  Lynn 
presented  some  of  the  King  Philip  Corn  ;  this  is  the  same  that 
has  been  grown  in  the  county  for  the  last  25  years,  but  having 
passed  through  the  patent  office  it  received  a  new  name.  It  is 
eight-rowed,  of  a  brownish  color,  it  ripens  early  and  is  pro- 
ductive. 

We  noticed  some  good  specimens  of  Whitman,  or  Plymouth 
county  corn  ;  this  is  of  a  smoky  white  color,  eight-rowed,  and 
very  large  kernel.  We  think  this  can  be  raised  cheaper  than 
any  other  kind  ;  it  matures  early  so  as  to  escape  the  frost,  but 
it  requires  much  drying  to  keep  it  free  from  mould.  The 
stalks  are  short  and  are  eaten  by  cattle  better  than  others,  ow- 
ing to  their  being  soft.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  it 
falls  down  so  badly  in  the  fields,  which  is  the  greatest  objec- 
tion we  have  ever  found  to  it.    It  sometimes  fails  to  vegetate. 

It  is  an  important  inquiry  to  settle,  as  to  how  much  difference 
there  is  in  nutriment  between  a 'bushel  of  kernels  of  corn  which 
are  large  and  contain  much  flour  or  starch,  and  the  small  hard 
kernels  which  abound  in  volatile  ^il,  which  can  be  determined 
only  by  careful  and  long  continued  experiments. 

We  noticed  some  specimens  of  the  Rhode  Island  premium 
corn  ;  this  is  much  like  the  King  Philip  in  color,  it  is  smaller, 
and  is  recommended  because  it  produces  two  .and  three  ears 
upon  a  stalk. 

There  was  some  good  Dutton  or  twelve-rowed  corn  shown, 
but  we  prefer  the  eight-rowed.    The  cob  of  the  twelve-rowed 
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ts  large  and  difQcnlt  to  dry,  and  we  have  always  found  more 
poor  ears  among  it  than  among  the  eight-rowed. 

There  were  some  samples  of  spring  wheat  exhibited ;    that 
i>y  E.  G,  Berry  was  very  good. 

WILLIAM  JB.  PUTNAM,  Chaibman. 


LETTER  OP  N.  PAGE,  Jb.,   ON  THE   ROBIN  AS  A 
DESTROYER  OP  PRUIT. 

Pbiend  Secbbtabt  :^I  promised  to  give  a  few  facts  in  rela- 
tion to  certain  persistent  fruit-thieves — ^the  robinSy  and  as  I  can- 
not speak  very  well  (rf  them,  or  their  manner  of  living,  per- 
liaps  I  ought  to  say  nothing.  Indeed  it  is  really  dangerous  for 
ii  wee  bit  of  a  gardener  to  set  up  his  pretensions  to  a  claim  to 
the  fruit  he  cultivates,  against  that  most  honored  and  aristo- 
cratic bird,  the  robin.  To  any  one  who  reads  peters,  agricul- 
tural, horticultural,  or  otherwise,  it  is  evident  tiat  the  bird  in 
question  has  as  many  friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency, 
imd  possibly  most  of  its^extra  fine  qualities  are  equally  imag- 
'inary. 

Many  writers  tell  us  that,  if  we  would  protect  our  fruit  from 
insect  depredators  we  must  spare  *the  birds.  Tliatis  excellent 
^vice  if  not  too  closely  or  blindly  followed.  The  robin  is  an 
'exception  to  the  mle.  I  know  what  I  affirm,  and  have  a  whole- 
some fear  of  the  Jfew  Englmd  Farmer.  I  remember  the  words 
of  a  correspondent,  "  T.  A.  &,"  in  the  July  number  of  that  ex- 
cellent monthly,  and  I  make  one  or  two  extracts,  because  they 
express  somewhat  prevailing  opinions  [and  feelings  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner. 

He  writes — "  It  is  strange  that  after  so  much  dissemination 
of  a  broader,  deeper  and  more  benevolent  philosophy  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  the  *  sweet  warblers  of  the  grove,'  that  there 
fihonld  beiuiy  person  living  under  the  influences  of  a  gennine 
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New  England  rural  home,  who  can  deliberately  adyocate  tile' 
destruction,  of  birds,  especially  *  robin  red-breast.' "  But  in 
spite  of  all  this  "  broader,  deeper,  and  more  benevolent  philos* 
ophy,''  the  robins  do  destroy  our  finest  fruits  in  quantities 
twenty  times  greater  than  would  all  the  insects  which  they 
devour. 

The  same  writer  tells  us  that,  "  the  robin  is  well  known  to- 
be  the  consumer  of  a  vast  multitude  of  worms,  bugs,  beetles  and 
curculios,  which  if  left  without  check  would  destroy  fruit  far 
more  valuaWe  than  '  cherries/  " 

But  I  maybe  permitted  to  say,  without  any  disrespect  to  the 
writer,  that^  of  the  robin  when  living  in  our  gardens  we  da 
not  know  any  such  thing  as  he  asserts.  In  places  where  but 
few  have  been  "  spared,"  or  where  apples,  peaches,  and  plums 
are  the  only  fruits  grown,  it  may,  from  absolute  necessity,  keep 
to  its  primitive  habit  of  feeding  upo^n  worms,  and  sometimes 
bugs  and  beetles. 

But  here,  "  under  the  influence  of  our  genuine  New  England 
rural  homes,''  robins  have  become  more  enlightened  and  refined 
in  their  habits  and  tastes.  During  at  least  four  months  of  the 
season  they  feed  almost  wholly  upon  the  best  of  our  fruits,  va- 
rying their  diet  occasianally  by  taking  a  few  earth-worms — 
those  active  and  useful  pulverizers  of  our  clay  soils.  But  from 
the  time  the  first  strawberries  are  ripe  in  June,  until  the  last 
grapes  are  gathered  in  October,  I  would  as  soon  expect  to  see 
our  society^s  secretary  making  a  meal  of  "  bugs,  beetles  and 
curculios  "  as  these  same  robins.  No,  they  seldom  make  such 
a  mistake  as  to  pay  in  any  way  for  the  fruit  they  eat. 

As  facts  are  of  far  greater  value  than  mere  assertions,  I  will 
give  a  few  from  my  own  experience.  For  four  or  five  years  I 
have  cultivated  several  kinds  of  fruits  for  home  use,  and  for 
market.  I  never  would  allow  any  bird  to  be  in  any  way  dis- 
turbed on  my  premises,  and  as  there  were  many  orchard  trees 
near,  and  most  people  in  the  neighborhood  were  careful  not  to 
annoy  the  "  warblers,"  I  soon  had  -plenty  of  robins.  My  ac- 
count with  them  may  be  thus  rendered  :  OflFsetting  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  their  first  welcome  notes  in  spring,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  seeing  them  build  their  cottage  homes,  with  the  dis- 
pleasing sight  of  their  constant  bickerings  and  ever-recurring 
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<qQarrelB  among  themselves  and  neighbors,  together  mth  the 
discordant  sounds  of  their  noisy  scoldings  of  every  person  who 
lives  and  moves  in  the  same  garden ;  then,  after  stating  the  un- 
important fact  of  their  eating  angle- worms,  there  is  little  more 
to  be  said  pro  or  con,  for  a  time.  About  the  middle  of  June 
"we  find  them  engaged  in  the  delightful  task  of  eating  and  car- 
rying off  our  first  ripe  strawberries,  price  fifty  <xnts  per  quart. 
For  about  four  weeks  they  continue  eating  and  carrying  away 
with  a  perseverance  seldom  equalled,  and  an  appetite  never 
known  to  be  satiated.  All  over  two  acres  of  vines  they  wiU 
search  for  the  largest  and  best  berries,  and  so  certain  are  they 
to  find  them,  that  if  I  would  save  any  extra  specimens  to  ex- 
liibit,  or  for  the  seed,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  cover  them  while 
green.  The  robin  tax  upon  my  strawberries  is  several  times 
larger  than  my  tovmj  county  and  state  tax. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  grow  cherries,  although  but  for  the  robia 
nuisance,  it  would  be  very  profitable  for  me.  Some  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  do  try  it,  oftener  get  a  large  amount  of  vexation  thaa 
a  mouthful  of  wdt-ripeihed  cherries.  For  three  years  I  had  a  few 
rows  of  raspberries.  By  experiments!  found  that  if  they  were 
left  a  day  without  watching,  the  robins  would  take  from  eight 
^  twdve  boxes  out  of  twenty-four ^  and  a  larger  proportion  whom 
there  were  fewer  berries,  I  charge  the  robin  with  stealing 
from  me  two  or  three  dollars  per  day  through  the  raspberry 
season.  For  three  years  I  could  not  get  four  boxes  of  ripe 
gooseberries.  From  the  same  bushes  I  now  get  a  bushel  and  a 
half  by  picking  them  while  green. 

The  robins  force  me  to  gather  all  my  currants  before  fully 
ripe  ;  but  earlier  than  I  can  gather  them,  they  lay  a  tax  upoa 
them  of  about  twenty  per  cent.,  and  they  never  have  failed  yet 
to  collect  the  amount  in  full.  One  would  think  I  might  be 
allowed  a  dish  of  plain  white  currants,  fresh  from  the  bushes 
every  day  for  a  month.  But  no — there  are  a  dozen  nests  of 
tiueves  near,  and  word  comes  from  all  directions  that  I  mast 
not  interfere.  If  they  had  half  the  musical  talent  of  the  mwry 
bobolink,  we  might  hear  them  singing  every  day,  "  Free  plun- 
der and  robins'  rights,"  and  "  He's  a  fool  who  thinks  to  keep 
his  fruits  without  powder,  shot  and  gun  1"  I  do  not  cultivate 
%lackbeiTies,  but  last  season  I  saw  an  otherwise  reqpeotoble 
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nurseryman,  endeavoring  to  cheat  the  robins  of  their  dues  by 
tying  millinet  over  his  best  clusters. 

The  same  man  accused  them  of  stealing  his  pears  and  leav-^ 
ing  only  the  cores  upon  one  of  his  trees.  But  I  believe  they  have 
never  taken  even  a  Rostiezer  from  me*  I  have  several  grape  vines- 
somewhat  exposed^  and  whenever  a  berry  begins  to  ripen  some^ 
robin's  thievish  beak  is  in  it- directly.  The  truth  is,  the  domes- 
ticated robin  is  not  an  iTi^ec^vercn^  bird^  but  /rti$^-iverous.  In 
addition  to  the  fruits  that  I  have  named, .  it-  devours  all  kinds^ 
of  wild  fpuits  from  a  blue-berry  to  a  Uack  cherry,  and  aft^ 
that  it  will  eat  all  the  berries  firom  the  oamamental  shrubs  and 
trees  in  the  garden. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  can  protect  our  fruit  from  robins 
without  killing  them,  but  I  know  of  no  effectual  method.  I 
have  saved  some  grapes  by  spreading  nets  over  some  of  the 
vines;  but  I  cannot  cover  liiem  all,  nor  is  it  entirely  practicable 
for  me  to  keep  three  or  four  acres  of  other  vines  covered  with 
nets  all  summer^  The  talk  of  frightening^  away  robins  when 
they  are  very  numerous,  is  mere  nonsense.  Make  ever  so- 
threatening' show  of  tin,  or  glass,  op  wind-mills,  or  old  clothes,, 
and  wait  the  residt^  After  one  day  the  robins  vxnCt  scare^  A. 
few  years  i^o  one  of  our  worthy  fruit  growers,  with  ready  tact 
fbr  expedients,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  placing,  a  siuffed  oud  in  his 
garden.  He-posted  his  guard  with  full  confidence  that  a  wide 
circle  would  be  protected.  Soon  after  a  shrewd  old  robin 
wa»  discovered  perched  upon  the  very  top  of  the  otjoPs  head; 
the  two  great  awful  eyes  of  the  terrible  bird  staring  from  un- 
dfer:  0ur  friend  must  o&  neeessity  submit  to  this  mortifying 
defeat,  but  he  did  not  hear  the  last  of  it  for  some  days.. 
We  may  burn  crackers,  explode  torpedoes,  or  fire  guns,  and  all 
will  be  of  no  avail.  If  we -shoot  one  robin  the  others  may  fly 
away,  but  they  will  be  back  in  a  minute  vociferously  shouting 
something  which  sounds  very  like  "ain't  dead!  ain't  dead!, 
ain't  dead  yetT'  and  soonbe-devouring  our  fruit  with  a.  vora- 
city perfectly  astonishing. 

Give  to  the  robin  the  grass  farm  and  the  apple  orchard,  but 
how  shall  we  keep  them  out  of  our  fruU  garden  ?  Perhaps  th&. 
best  method  may  be  for  the  owner  to  prevent  them  from  builds 
ing!  nests  in  Ms  gar4en,  and  to  shoot,  early  in  springs  those  thab 
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oontmually  visit  it  from  tbe  neighborhood.  By  waiting  until 
the  fruit  is  ripe  he  maat  kill  three  or  four  times  as  many,  old 
and  young.  By  a  law  of  the  state  there  is  a  penalty  of  one 
dollar  for  each  robin  killed  after  the  first  of  March  till  Septem- 
ber. Probably  that  could  not  be  enforced  upon  a  man,  who 
shoots  robins  only  on  his  own  grounds  while  destroying  fruit ; 
but  it  is  more  humane  to  kill  a  less  number  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  before  any  unfledged  ones  would  be  left  in  the  nests  to 
perish,  and  pay  the  penalty,  if  any  justice  should  be  so  unjust 
as  to  require  it.  The  law  which  provides,  that  every  person  * 
shooting  at,  or  killing  birds  "  upon  land  not  owned  or  occupied 
by  himself,  without  license  from  the  owner  or  occupant  thereof, 
shall  forfeit  and  pay ''  ten  dollars  in  addition  to  actual  dam- 
ages, is  not  too  severe. 

The  moral  law  against  the  wanton  and  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion of  any  bird  or  other  living  thing,  has  far  greater  penalties. 
The  hardness  of  heart  that  for  mere  sport  or  pastime  would 
permit  one  to  take  the  life  of  any  living  creature,  is  despicable, 
a  serious  misfortune  to  its  possessor  as  well  as  to  the  community. 
Although  a  man  may  find  it  necessary  sometimes  to  kill  robins, 
that  is  no  reason  why  he  should  favor,  or  allow  of,  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  other  birds.  Nor  would  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  any  strength  of  moral  feeling  or  human  sensibilities, 
permit  his  children  or  others,  wantonly  and  needlessly  to  de- 
stroy robins.  But  it  can  hardly  be  proper  or  right  for  us  to 
peijDit  comparatively  useless  birds  or  [animals  to  waste  valua- 
ble prodactions  of  the  soil,  to  such  an  extent  as  robins  do  our 
fruit.  We  should  also  be  reasonable  and  not  too  partial  in  the 
protection  we  give.  My  neighbor,  who  will  at  any  time  kill  a 
chicken  for  thirty  cents*  worth  of  meat,  ought  not  to  object  to 
my  shooting  a  robin  to  save  three  dollars'  worth  of  fruit.  He 
may  choose  to  feed  upon  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys,  geese,  lambs, 
calves  and  bullocks, — every  domestic  fowl  or  animal  that  he 
has  taught  to  expect  and  depend  upon  his  protection, — but 
I  prefer  that  when  practicable  my  food  should  be  mostly  bread 
2kXkA  fresh  home  grown  fruits.  And  if  he  can  kill  a  happy,  play- 
ful, innocent  and  afiectionate  lamb,  without  iigury  to  his  moral 
nature,  how  can  it  be  so  very  wrong  for  me  to  shoot  a  pestifer- 
ous robin  ? 

13 
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In  conclusion  let  me  say,  that  although  the  robin  does  mnch 
harm,  and  little  good,  to  the  fruitgrower,  the  very  reverse  is 
true  of  most  other  birds.  Let  wrens,  sparrows,  bobolinks  and 
all  the  swallow  family  be  especially  protected.  If  some  person 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  habits  of  these  birds, 
could  be  induced  to  publish  some  short,  plain  and  practical 
directions  how  we  can  best  aid  in  increasing  their  numbers,  and 
how  we  can  induce  them  to  stay  near  our  houses,  he  would  de- 
serve and  obtain  the  thanks  of  the  whole  community.  Will 
not  the  Essez  Agricultural  Society  offer  a  premium  for  such  an 
essay? 

Danversport,  September,  1858. 


O  ARRI  AOE  S. 


The  Committee  on  Carriages  report : — 

That  a  four-wheeled  chaise,  the  only  one  exhibited,  was  man- 
ufactured by  Nichols  &  Thomas  of  West  Newbury  :  they  award 
them  the  premimum  of  $10.00. 

No  carryall  or  two-wheeled  chaise  was  exhibited. 

A  very  substantial  and  well  finished  ox-wagon,  by  Amos 
Brown  of  Dan  vers,  was  the  only  one  offered.  They  award  him 
the  premium  of  $10.00. 

No  other  carriages  were  offered  for  which  the  committee 
were  authorized  to  award  premiums.  Four  covered  wagons 
were  exhibited ;  the  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $5  to 
D.  Bradbury  of  Wenham,  for  the  best  covered  wagon.  Four  open 
business  wagons  were  also  on  exhibition  ;  they  appeared  like 
substantial  articles  and  well  made.  A  ^mall  wagon,  to  be 
drawn  by  hand,  was  exhibited  by  William  C.  Cook  of  Dan- 
vers,  the  committee  recommend  a  gratuity  of  $2.00  to  Mr. 
Cook  for  his  skill  in  its  construction. 

PATTEN  SARGENT,  Chaibman. 
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CLOTH  AND   HOSIERY, 

The  Committee  on  Cloth  and  Hosiery  have  attended  to  their 
datj,  and  make  the  following  report : — 

In  the  department  of  woolen  goods  the  exhibition  waa  not 
BO  full  as  usual ;  the  only  goods  exhibited  were  from  tho  es- 
tablishment of  Messrs.  N.  H.  Horton  &  Co.,  Brookdale,  South 
Danvers.    The  committee  have  awarded — 
To  N.  H.  Horton  &  Co.,  South  Danvers,  woolen  goods, 

1st  premium,  |5<00 

N.  H.  Horton  &  Co.,  do.,  Rob  Roy  checks,  gratuity,  2  oo 

Mrs.  R,  Jacobs,  South  Danvers,  4prs  woolen  hose,  1st  pre,  2  00 
Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  4  pairs  woolen  hose,  2d  pre.  1  00 

Mrs.  Taylor,  South  Danvers,  a  lady  72  years  of  age, 

4  pairs  men's  half  hose,  premium,  1  00 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant,  a  lady  86  years  of  age,  cotton 

hose,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Salem,  silk  hose,  gratuity,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Taylor,  So.  Danvers,  4  pairs  mittens,  gratuity,      50 
Jane  H.  Dole,  Newbury,  worsted  sleeres  and  scarfs,  "        1  00 


MERRHiL,   > 

G.  JONES,  } 

3IS  SCOTT, ) 


AMOS  MERRHiL, 

SAM'L  G.  JONES,  ^    CoioarrEE, 

FRANCIS 


CARPETINGS,  RUGS  AND  COUNTERPANES, 

The  Committee  regret  to  say  that  the  display  of  Carpet- 
ings  was  rery  small.  Two  pieces  only  being  exhibted,  by  Mr. 
G.  A.  Tapley,  to  whom  the  committee  award  a  gratuity  of  two 
dollars. 

The  display  of  hearth  rugs  and  braided  mats  of  home  manu* 
facture  was  large  and  good.  The  first  premium  of  $3.00  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Charlotte  Woodbury  of  Beverly,  for  two 
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wroaght  hearth  mgs ;  and  the  second  premium  of  $2.00  to 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Preston  of  Danvers,  for  braided  mats. 

Gratuities  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
To  Mrs.  Sally  P.  Wheeler,  South  Danvers,  for  a  very 

handsome  rug,  $2  00 
Mrs.  Sally  Ohoate,  Rockport,  82  years  of  age,  for  a  very 

fine  braid  mat,  1  00 

Mrs.  Roxanna  L.  Trask,  Danyersport,  for  braid  mat,  2  00 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Caswell,  Wenham,  for  braid  mat,  1  00 

Mrs.  Amos  F.  Hobbs,  Wenham,  for  two  braid  mats,  2  00 

Miss  Sarah  L.  Pedrick,  Danvers,  for  mat^  1  00 

Mary  A.  Boss,  Danvers,  mat,  60 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Clark,  South  Danvers,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Osbom,  Salem,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Woodbury,  Hamilton,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Dodge,  Beverly,  80  years  of  age,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Nancy  Friend,  Beverly,  85  years  of  age,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  L.  D.  Batchelder,  Danvers,  mat,  50 

Lucy  F.  Boss,  Danversport,  mat,  50 

Mrs.  Phebe  Whittredge,  Bockport,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Hitchings,  Beverly,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Andrew  Lackey,  Marblehead,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Lucy  W.  Hale,  Bockport,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  M.  H.  S.  Page,  Danversport,  rug,  1  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Southwick,  South  Danvers,  rug,  50 

Mrs.  Lydia  Groce,  Beverly,  mats,  60 

Mrs.  Stephen  Fernald,  South  Danvers,  mats,  50 

Lydia  J.  Walcott,  Danvers,  mats,  50 

Mrs.  S.  Felton,  Danvers,  mats,  50 

There  was  a  large  display  of  counterpanes  and  quilts — ^many 
of  them  very  beautiM  and  evincing  much  skill  and  taste  as 
well  as  industry  on  the  part  of  the  fair  contributors.  The 
coomiittee  take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  Mrs.  Lydia 
Stone  of  Salem,  the  first  premium  of  $4.00  for  an  elegant  coun* 
terpane  containing  (4,090)  four  thousand  and  ninety  pieces  of 
Bilk,  satin  and  velvet  materials.  And  the  second  premium  of 
12.00  to  Mrs.  Harriet  Morrill  of  Lawrence,  for  ^counterpane 
composed  of  three  thousand  eight  hundred  pieces  of  silk,  and 
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made  in  six  weeks  by  the  lady  who  is  52  years  of  age.  They 
also  award  to  Mrs.  Sophronia  P.  Baxter  of  Sonth  Danvers,  for 
a  counterpane  composed  of  thirty-two  hnndred  and  ^eighteen 
pieces  of  silk — including  a  piece  from  a  dress  of  Mrs.  Martha 
Washington — a  gratuity  of  $2.00 

To  Mrs.  L.  S.  Preston,  Danvers,  two  iiuilts,  $1  00 

Mrs.  T.  M.  Putnam,  Danvers,  quilts,  50 
Mrs.  Mehitable  Trask,  South  Danyers,  knit  quilt  made 

in  her  81st  year,  1  00 
Mrs.  G.  Kimball,  Salem,  aged  74,  for  a  counterpane  cor- 

taining  5447  pieces,  1  00 

Mrs.  Catherine  E.  Hutchinson,  Danvers  Centre,  quilt,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  Page,  Danvers,  knit  quilt,  1  00 
Mrs.  Susan  H.  Payson,  Rowley,  white  quilt,  knit  in  shells 

and  sewed  together,  composed  of  975  shells,  1  00 
Mrs.  Margaret  J.  Kimball,  Andover,  white  knit  shell 

quilt,  made  in  her  87  th  year,  I  00 

Edith  K.  Smith,  Beverly,  patch-work  quilt,  2220  pieces,  1  00 

Ellen  M.  Bundlett,  Newburyport,  quilt,  58 

Mrs.  Alvin  Smith,  Hamilton,  quilt,  50 
Mrs.  Mary  P.  Nelson,  West  Newbury,  patch-work  quilt, 

1300  pieces,  1  00 

Mary  C.  Very,  Salem,  quilt,  60 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Hardy,  Grovelwd,  quilt,  50 
Mrs.  Lydia  Ordway,  Newburyport,  72  years  of  age, 

patch  quilt,  1043  pieces,  1  00 

Miss  Mary  Poland,  Hamilton,  quilt,  50 
Abby  Glidden,  Danvers,  6  years  of  age,  handsome  patch 

quilt,  50 

AUGUSTUS  J.  ARCHER,  Chubhak. 
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ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  PROM  LEATHER. 

The  Committee  on  articles  manufactured  from  Leather,  re*^ 
port  as  follows,  viz : — 
For  the  best  pair  of  men's  thick  boots,  to  Wellington  & 

Perkins  of  Ipswich,  $3  OO 

Second  best  da.  to  S.  W.  Perkins  of  Groveland,  2  00 

W.  H.  Balch,  Groveland,  for  best  pair  men's  calf  boots,  4  00 
Second  best  do.  to  Wellington  &  Perkins,  Ipswich,  2  OO 

Procter  S.  Dwinels,  Rowley,  best  pair  men's  thick  brogans,  2  00 
Stickney  &  Co>,  Groveland,  for  best  pair  calf  skin  shoes,  2  00 
A.  J.  Huntress,  Groveland,  best  pair  ladies'  calf  shoes,       2  00 

The  following  gratuities  have  been  awarded  by  the  commit- 
tee:— 

To  D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney,  Groveland,  ladies'  calf  boats,  1  OO 
Joel  Putnam,  Danvers,  thick  brogans,  2  00 

Savary  &  Co.,  Groveland,  women's  Dutch  boots,  I  OO^ 

R.  H.  Page,  Groveland,  women's  Dutch  boots,  1  OO 

William  Black,  Danvers,  colored  skins  and  bindings,  2  OO 

Richardson  &  Coolidge,  Danvers,  polished  grain  leather,  1  OO^ 
Henry  Fowler  and  Joseph  Merrill,  Danvers,  curried  calf 

skins  in  the  hair,  2  OO 

Procter  S.  Dwinels,  Rowley,  Cj^ tra  sized  thick  brogan, 

nailed  bottom,  1  00^ 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  for  the  Committee. 


FANCY  ARTICLES- 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  Articles  and  all  those  confributlonff 
which  do  not  come  regularly  under  the  charge  of  other  com- 
mittees, are  happy  in  being  enabled  to  report  that  the  exhibi- 
tion m  their  department  was,  in  many  respects,  superior  to  pre^ 
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wiou3  years.  Tour  committee  have,  however,  to  uegret  that 
owing  to  the  great  Dumber  of  articles  presented  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  as  to  the  respective  merits  of  rival  claimants 
ihey  may,  in  instances,  have  failed  to  do  strict  justice  to  all  the 
contributors.  Every  one  is  aware  of  the  greater  difficulty  of 
deciding  in  matters  of  taste  than  in  those  of  mere  utility.  It  has 
become  proverbial  that  "  there  is  no  accounting  for  taste,*' 
while  in  works  of  utility  the  benefits  are  more  easily  weighed 
and  more  accurately  measured. 

The  committee  would  by  no  means,  in  thus  speaking,  convey 
the  impression  that  these  beautiful  products,  the  handicraft  of 
our  fair  sisterhood  and  those  which  display  the  taste  and  skill 
of  the  ingenious  artisan,  are  without  utility  even  in  a  higher 
sense  than  we  apply  the  word  to  mechanical  industry.  Nature 
in  all  her  works  sets  man  the  example  of  grace  and  beauty 
joined  with  utility  in  the  objects  of  her  creation  and  care. 
Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth,  and  what  may  be  to 
the  youth  a  toy,  becomes  in  manhood  the  elucidation  of  a  philo- 
sophical problem.  It  was  a  boy's  kite  which  served  to  identify 
lightning  with  electricity,  and  which  first  carried  the  string  that 
carried  the  cord  that  carried  the  rope  that  carried  the  cable, 
that  was  the  means  of  spanning  the  roaring  Niagara  with  that 
wonder  of  the  age,  the  Suspension  bridge.  In  like  manner 
how  many  principles  in  electricity,  physiology,  astronomy  and 
optics  have  thus  been  familiarly  illustrated.  But  in  our  exhi- 
l)ition  we  have  a  utility  of  higher  application  than  to  the  merely 
intellectual  faculty  of  the  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  ministers  to  the 
social  feeling Sj  the  gentler  affections  of  the  heart  and  the  do- 
mestic virtues. 

We  alluded  to  the  great  number  of  articles  presented  on 
which  the  judgment  of  the  committee  was  to  be  pronounced. 
The  whole  number  was  over  150,  quite  loo  many,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, of  which  to  compare  the  distinctive  merits  in  a  few 
short  hours.  It  is  also  quite  out  of  proportion  with  the  other 
departments  of  industrial  labor.  One  of  the  committee  had 
only  half  a  dozen  articles  to  examine  and  its  work  was  done. 
In  view  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  labor,  the  committee 
liave  some  suggestions  to  offer  for  the  consideration  of  the 
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Trustees,  to  which  their  attention  is  respectfully  asked  before 
framing  the  programme  for  the  next  exhibition. 

We  would,  as  a  first  suggestion,  recommend  that  most  arti- 
eles  on  which  premiums  are  awarded  should  be  transferred  to 
another  committee,  leaving  to  this  committee  a  limited  sum  for 
gratuities. 

These  articles  are  horse-shoes,  hats,  combs,  bonnets,  embroi- 
dery and  the  best  article  of  skill  and  ingenuity  by  a  child  un- 
der ten  years  of  age.  Now,  it  happened  that  there  were  only 
two  specimens  of  horse  shoes  exhibited  in  the  hall,  and  one  of 
those  was  offered  by  one  of  the  committee,  who  retired  to  ena- 
bles his  colleagues  to  make  their  decision  unembarrassed  by  his 
presence.  Another  specimen  was  afterwards  found  in  another 
department,  its  owner  rightly  regarding  his  manufacture  as  any 
thing  but  a  fancfn  article. 

Of  hats,  there  were  only  to  be  found  in  the  hall  those  worn 
by  the  committee  \  and  of  combs,  sacb  as  were  on  the  heads  of 
the  lady  visitors.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor  of  bonnets,  and 
of  embroideries  a  few  good  specimens.  Here  the  ludicrous 
spectacle  was  presented  of  half  a  dozen  men,  who  had  just 
given  their  judgment  on  horse  shoes,  puzzling  their  brains  in 
unavailing  efforts  to  decide  the  relative  merits  of  beautiful  em- 
broidery. They  were  only  relieved  from  their  perplexity  by 
ealling  in  the  aid  of  several  ladies,  who  kindly  settled  the  mat- 
ter by  a  prompt  decision  in  favor  of  the  soecessful  competitor. 

Should  the  foregoing  suggestion  meet  with  favor  there  would 
still  remain  more  labor  than  falls  tq  the  lot  of  any  other  com- 
mittee. A  fiirther  division  might  be  made  by  assigning  such 
works  of  art  as  usually  form  a  vwy  attractive  feature  of  this 
department,,  to  a  separate  committee.  These  would  consist  not 
only  of  paintings,  crayon  and  other  drawings,  ornamental  pen- 
manship, (of  which  one  most  exquisite  specimen  was  in  this  ex- 
hibition), but  sea  mosses  and  flowers,  feather  work,  ornamental 
hair  work  and  other  similar  displays  of  taste  and  artistic  ex- 
cellence. 

"Were  this  division  made,  there  would  still  be  ample  work 
for  the  committee  to  decide  on  the  relative  skill  displayed  in 
crochet  work,  lamp  mats,  embroidery,  lace  work,  fancy  slip- 
pers and  such  'other  fancy  or  utilitarian  articles  as  may  be 
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oflbred,  together  with  the  whole  host  of  tidies.  Indeed,  the 
last  named  family  is  so  numerous  that  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  organize  a  special  committee  of  tidy-men. 

A  source  of  embarrassment  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  small 
sum  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  gratuities.  In  view 
of  the  attractiyeness  of  this  part  of  the  e^^hibition  by  which  a 
handsome  revenue  is  brought  to  the  society's  treasury,  it  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  whether  a  greater  liberality  would  not 
only  more  adequately  reward  the  contributors  but  be  of  abso- 
lute benefit  to  the  income  by  rendering  the  exhibition  still  more 
attractive  to  visitors  and  thus  have  a  more  than  self-sustaining 
effect. 

C.  A.  Carlton,  Danvers,  bonnets,  2d  premium,  $3  00 

Lizzie  W.  Tapley,  Danvers,  child's  work,  under  12  years, 

premium,  2  00 

Frances  A.  Woodbury,  Danvers,  orewel  work  and  pic- 
tures, gratuity,  8  00 
Eliza  W.  Jacobs,  South  Danvers,  oil  painting,  gratuity,  4  00 
Wm.  A.  Howard,  Salem,  pebbled-top  table,  gratuity,  8  00 
Mary  D.  Richards,  shell  work  and  frame,  2  00 
Mrs.  Edward  Hodges,  Salem,  chenille  mat,  gratuity,  2  00 
Addie  Scott,  Salem,  arranged  mosses,  gratuity,  2  00 
Mary  Watson,  Salem,    **           «             «                         j  qq 

Hiram  Andrews,  Danvers,  checker-board  ;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Pres- 
ton, Danvers,  crochet  work,  <&c.;  R.  P.  Shattuck,  Lynn,  pen-' 
Bianship ;  Lizzie  P.  Nelson,  Rowley,  hair  work  ;  E.  S,  S,  Edg- 
erly,  Lynn,  hair  work,  gratuity  $2.00  each. 
Eliza  S.  Dame,  Hamilton,  hair  work,  gratuity,  1  00 

Mrs.  Howe,  Danvers,  embroidery  work,  gratuity,  1  50 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummings,  Gloucester,  embroidery  work  ;  Pran- 
ces Young,  Rowley,  do.;  Mrs.  O.  A.  Cross,  Danvers,  do.;  Susan 
Smith,  Ipswich,  crayon  drawing  ;  Emily  P.  Fellows,  Danvers, 
do.,  gratuity  11.00  each, 

Lucy  D.  Berry,  Middleton,  crayon  drawing  ;  Alice  M.  Put- 
nam, Danvers,  do.;  Mrs.  Henry  Cummings,  Gloucester,  shell 
work ;  Mrs.  S.  S.  Trask,  Danvers,  do.;  MissM.  P.  Demsey,do., 
do.^  gratuity  50  cents  each. 
IGsB  Merriam  E.  Smith,  Danvers,  lamp  mat  and  wax 

flowers,  gratuity,  i  50 
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Miss  Merriam  E.  Smith,  Danvers,  worsted  work  ;  Miss  fer 
rah  E.  Perley,  do.,  sofa  pillow,  gratuity  $1.00  each. 
Mrs.  Wm.  Person,  Gloucester,  stitched  hdkfs.,  gratuity,      1  50 

Susan  E.  Perley,  Danvers,  crewel  work,  etc.;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Cressey,  South  Danvers,  cone  frame,  etc.;  Mary  W.  Putnam, 
Danvers,  oriental  painting  ;  Mrs.  L.  Putnam,  do.,  two  pictures, 
in  water  colors  ;  Mary  P.  Chaplin,  do.,  tidy,  gratuity  $1.00 
each. 

Nancy  B.  Fellows,  Danvers,  tidy ;  Caroline  C.  Peabody, 
Topsfield,  tidy ;  Augusta  Lamson,  Beverly,  tidy  ;  Mrs.  M.  P. 
Swasey,  Beverly,  tidy  ;  Mary  F.  Porter,  Danvers,  tidy  ;  Julia 
S.  Cross,  Danvers,  tidy  ;  S.  L.  Hildreth,  South  Danvers,  tidy, 
a  gratuity  of  50  cents  each  ^  James  Powers,  South  Danvers, 
penmanship,  gratuity,  $1.00 ;  Caroline  E.  Weston,  Danvers, 
map  drawing ;  Sarah  Kelley,  do.  do.;  A.  M.  Smart,  do.  do.; 
John  W.  Inman,  do.  do.;  Mrs.  Joel  R.  Peabody,  Topsfield,  lamp 
mat ;  Etta  M.  Story,  Danvers,  do.;  Mary  F.  Barr,  Danvers, 
ottoman  cover  ;  Emma  G.  Shaw,  Danvers,  Grecian  painting  ; 
Hannah  R.  Pope,  Danvers,  pictures  in  water  colors  ;  Sarah  E. 
Putnam,  do.  do.  do.,  a  gratuity  of  50  cents  each. 
David  Styles,  Jr.,  Middleton,  horse  shoes,  1st  premium,  5  00 
J.  Kimball,  Boxford,  do.,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Samuel  Church,  Salem,  do«,  gratuitj,  2  00 

FITCH  POOLE,  Chmrhan. 


DAIRY. 

The  Committee  on  the  Dairy,  having  inspected  the  numeroui 
specimens  of  Butter  offered  for  premium,  award  as  follows, 
viz  : — 

To  Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  the  first  premium,  $12  00 

S.  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  second  premium,  11  00 


10  00 

9  00 

8  00 

7  00 

$10  00 

t  00 

6  00 

4  00 
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J.  Albert  Day,  "West  Boxford,  third  premium, 
Jacob  P.  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  fourth  premium, 
Carrie  M.  Moulton,  West  Newbury,  fifth  premium, 
Ezra  Batcheider,  Topsfield,  sixth  premium, 

On  Cheese  the  committe  award  as  follows : — 
To  Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,  Byfield,  first  premium, 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.^'JJoyes,  West  Newbury,  2d  prenk 
Harriet:D.  Sawyer,  West  Newbury,  3d  prem. 
William  Marshall,  Essex,  4th  prem. 

Notwithstanding  we  do  not  find  the  articles  of  bread  and 
honey  enumerated  among  those  for  which  we  are  allowed  to 
award  premiums,  yet  falling  as  they  so  obviously  do  into  the 
same  category  with  butter  and  cheese,  we  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing gratuities,  viz : — 
To  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers^  for  a  loaf  of  potato  and 

rye  bread,  $1  GO 

Charlotte  J.  Hines,  Beverly,  aged  16  years,  for  a  loaf  of 

wheat  and  Indian  bread,  1  00 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  loaf  of  rye  and  Indian  bread,  1  60 
Sarah  E.  Bray,  Newbury,  aged  7  years  and  6  months,  for 

a  loaf  of  bread,  1  00 

Mrs.  Ira  Story  and  C.  A.  Reed,  Dan versport,  for  a  speci- 
men of  cake  and  pie^  1  00 
Mrs.  Mary  N.  Batcheider,  Salem,  for  a  loaf  of  Graham 

bread  and  a  loaf  of  flour  bread,  1  00 

E.  Rr  Reed,  Danversport,  for  a  pie,  60 

G.  H.  Wise,  Salem,  for  ten  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy 

cake  and  a  variety  of  rich  confectionery,  3  00 

Levi  Fish,  Danvers,  for  a  specimen  of  honey,  1  00 

Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  honey,         1  00 
A.  P.  Bosson,  Salem,  for  a  specimen  of  honey,  1  00 

DAVID  CHOATE, 

JOHN  SMITH, 

DANIEL  RICHARDS,        i  ^ 

JOHN  DAT,  Jr.,  f  Commiitee. 

WM.  C.  BARTON, 

ELIJAH  0.  LUMMUS, 


lOi  ON  hAlRt. 

SAIIAH  HOLTS  STATEMENt. 

I  present  for  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September  Bntt^r^ 
Process  op  Making. — The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans 
"rell  scalded,  and  allowed  to  stand  thirty-six  hours  in  a  cool 
cellar,  when  it  is  skimmed  into  stone  pots  and  stirrred  twice  a 
day.  I  churn  twice  »  weekv  The  butter  is  then  washed  with 
cold  water  and  salted  with  rock  salt,  ono  ounce  to  a  pound  ;  it 
is  then  set  in  a  cool  place  from  eight  to  ten  hours,  when  it  is 
well  worked  orer.  The  next  morning  it  is  worked  ovier  again> 
end  then  made  into  balls  for  the  market  without  any  ornameat 
x>T  coloring. 
Andover,  Sept.  28, 1858. 


SARAH  L.  BIDGWAT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September 
Butter,  made  by  the  following  process  : 

The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  pans,  and  allowed  to  remain 
on  shelves  in  a  well  Tientilated  cellar  thirty-six  hours,  when  it 
was  skimmed  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  as  often  as  more 
cream  was  added  to  it ;  churned  once  in  about  three  days  % 
the  butter  was  thoroughly  washed  in  cold  water>  and  salted  to 
the  taste  with  rock  salt,  and  left  in  the  cellar  ten  or  twelv-e 
hours,  when  it  was  well  worked  with  the  hands  and  made  into 
balls  as  presented. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  27,  1868. 


J.  ALBERT  DAY'S  STATEBIENT. 

i  present  for  inspection  a  box  of  September  Butteif. 

Process  of  Making.— The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans^ 
and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  stands  from 
Sift  to  48  h6VitB,  according  to  the  weather,  but  the  cream  is  not 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  milk  after  the  milk  becomes  sour ;  f  this 
butter  is  made  from  the  milk  of  fourteen  cows).    I  chum  every 
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T>iher  clay.    1%e  bntter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand  ;  salted  to 
the  taste  with  the  best  of  rock  salt.    Salting  butter  by  weight 
does  not  make  batter  eqaally  salt,  ^as  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  strength  of  salt. 
Boxford,  Sept.  28,  1858. 


CABBIE  M.  MOlIl.TON'S  STATEMENT. 

1  enter  for  premium  a  pot  of  September  paper. 

Pbogbss  of  Making.  ^The  milk  is  strained  into  tinpams  an4 
|>laced  in  a  cool  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose ;  and  allowed 
to  stand  from  tbirty-six  to  forty-eight  honrs,  according  to  the 
weather.  The  x^ream  was  put  in  tin  pails,  stirred  daily,  and 
xjhnmed  once  a  week.  The  butter  was  slightly  worked  with 
the  hands  when  taken  from  the  chum  to  free  it  from  butter^ 
milk,  and  salted  with  one  ounce  x)f  rock  salt  to  the  pounds 
Then  left  in  a  cool  place  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it 
is  again  thoroughly  worked  and  stamped  for  market. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  38, 1858. 


JACOB  GOQBALE'^  STATfiMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  three  boxes  of  Butter  containing  eighte^ 
pounds,  made  in  Septemberf^  The  milk  is  strained  in  tin  pans 
^bout  half  full  and  set  in  a  cool  cellar.  Tbe  milk  is  skimmed 
when  sour  and  put  into  tin  pails  tiU  ready  to  chum.  The 
t^hum  used  is  a  barrel  chum  witii  floats  inside.  When  the  but^ 
ter  is  taken  from  the  churn,  the  butter-milk  is  thoroughly 
worked  out  and  the  butter  salted  to  suit  the  taste.  After 
standing  twenty-four  hours  it  is  worked  oyer  the  second  time^ 

South  Danvers,  Sc^t.  29,  1858. 


HZEA  BATCBCELDEB'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September  butter^ 
^Process  op  Making.— l%e  milk  is  siorained  into  tin  pass 
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and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  stands  firDitf 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hoars,    according    to  the    weather. 
Churn  once  a  week.    The  butter-milk  is  worked  out  by  hand,- 
and  salted  to  the  taste. 
Topsfield,  Sept.  29,  1858.- 


MRS.  PAUL  TITCOMB'S  STATEMENT: 

I  offer  for  premium  three  new  milk  Cheeses,  made  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  consequently  are  not  so  thoroughly  dry  as  those 
made  in  the  middle  of  June. 

My  method  of  making  is  as  follows.  Strain  the  evening* 
milk,  add  rennet  of  sufficient  strength  to  form  a  curd  in  thirty 
minutes,  but  avoid  breaking  it  until  it  has  stood  one  hour ;  thea 
place  it  to  drain  until  morning  ;  repeat  this  process  with  the 
morning  milk,  then  scald  the  curds  with  whey,  drain  thorough-- 
ly,  chop  fine,  salt,  and  presp  twenty-four  hours. 

Byfield,  Sept.  28,  1858. 


MRS.  STEPHEN  E.  NOTES'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  examination  more  than  fifty  weight  of 
Cheese,  made  in  the  month  of  Julj^-,  being  a  sample  of  some 
sixty  cheeses  that  I  have  made  the  present  season  in  the  follow- 
ing manner. 

At  night  the  milk  was  strained  into  a  tub,  to  which  the  ren- 
net was  added — the  definite  quantity  of  which  I  will  not  state, 
as  it  greatly  depends  upon  the  quality  which  brings  it  tb  a  curd. 

The  morning^s  milk  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  ;  but  the 
curds  are  kept  separate  until  the  time  of  scalding,  when  they 
are  put  together  ;  afterwards  it  is  chopped  fine,  and*  salted  with 
about  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty  pounds  of  cheese.  It  is 
then  pressed  twenty-four  hours,  afterwards  ^put  in  a  safe  and 
turned  and  rubbed  every  day. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  28,  1858. 
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HAERIBT  D.  SAWYER'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  four  new  milk  Cheeses,  weighing  fifty- 
three  pounds.  Each  cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two  days. 
The  evening  milk  is  strained  into  a  tub  and  rennet  added  im- 
mediately. The  rennet  should  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  form 
the  curd  in  thirty  minutes,  and  should  Jiot  be  broken  up  under 
one  hour  or  more.  After  being  carefully  broken,  it  is  dipped 
off  and  left  to  drain  until  morning.  The  same  process  is  re- 
peated with  the  morning's  milk.  After  that  is  broken  the  eve- 
ning's curd  is  skimmed  into  it.  The  whole  is  then  scalded  with 
whey  dipped  from  it,  then  thoroughly  drain,  chop  fine,  salt,  and 
press  twenty-four  hours.  Salt  with  Liverpool  salt,  one  table 
spoonful  to  a  pail  of  milk.  The  cheeses  are  then  dried  in  a 
dark  room,  turned  and  rubbed  daily.  Late  in  the  fall  they  are 
removed  to  a  cool  cellar,  packed  in  straw  and  occasionally 
rubbed  and  repacked.  Two  of  these  cheeses  are  sage.  The 
night  previous  to  making  them  I  pound  the  sage  and  soak  it  in 
milk  until  morning.  I  then  strain  the  liquor  into  the  milk  just 
before  I  put  the  rennet  in.  I  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  quan- 
tity, varying  it  as  to  the  size  of  the  cheese. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  28,  1858* 


WILLIAM  MAfiSHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  inspection  68  pounds  of  Cheese,  as  a  specimen 
of  1139  pounds  made  from  the  milk  of  9  cows,  in  67  days,  com- 
mencing June  29th  and  ending  €ept.  3d.  The  milk  is  set  im- 
mediately after  it  is  taken  from  the  cows,  with  rennet  previ- 
ously prepared,  in  proportion  of  half  a  teacupful  to  12  gallons 
of  milk.  In  abon^  thirty  minutes  the  curd  is  formed,  when  it 
is  broken  up,  separated  from  the  whey,  and  left  to  drain  until 
morning.  It  is  then  sliced,  the  morning's  milk  strained  upon 
it,  and  the  process  of  the  evening  repeated.  After  draining 
four  or  five  hours  it  is  ground  and  salted  with  six  ounces  of 
salt  to  seventeen  pounds  of  cheese. 

Essex,  Sept.  29,  1858. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE   OP    CROPS  AS  POOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

No  experiments  or  teste  illustrating  this  sabject  have  been 
submitted  for  premium,  and  the  oommittee  regret  that  it  is  so^ 
having  earnestly  hoped  that  upon  a  subject  so  important  to  all 
concerned  many  such  experiments  would  be  made  and  thereby 
much  light  thrown  upon  the  question,  and  each  article  of  fod- 
der have  its  appropriate  value  in  the  feeding  of  stock  perma- 
nently established  as  &r  as  possible.  Scientific  nven  have  ex- 
perimented carefully  upon  this  question,  though  perhaps  none 
in  our  own  country,  and  we  believe  few  farmers  fail  to  satisfy 
their  minds  to  some  extent  in  regard  to  it,  but  such  is  the  dif- 
ference in  the  subjects  of  the  experiiaents^  in  the  period  and 
manner  of  making  them,  in  the  object  desired  to  be  obtained, 
in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  food  used,  (though  the 
latter  may  be  of  the  same  variety  even  in  all  cases)  that  a  no- 
ticeable difference  exists  in  the  results  and  they  are  conflicting 
and  contradictory. 

Though  upon  a  subject  so  broad,  and  influenced  by  such  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  strictly  correct 
conclusions,  yet  by  numerous  experiments,  carefully  made  and 
detailed,  the  comparative  value  of  various  articles  of  fodder 
can  be  sufficiently  established  to  be  of  much  advantage  to  the 
feeder  ;  and  to  this  end  it  is  desiraUe  that  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  farming,  record  their  experiments 
with  minuteness  and  accuracy  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  their  experience,  and  that  thus  whatever  Information  b 
gained  may  be  secured. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Boussingault,  who  made  numerous  ex« 
periments  in  the  feeding  of  stock,  that  the  relative  value  of 
the  crops  employed  for  fodder  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  nitrogen  they  severally  contained — and  he  arranged  some 
of  these  articles  in  the  following  order  producing  equal  effects 
in  feeding,  when  consumed  in  their  usual  state  of  dryness : — 

Hay  from  mixed  grass,  100  lbs. 

Hay,  second  crop>  75    ** 


75 

lbs. 

64 

(C 

114 

(( 

2.0 

u 

520 

« 

550 

It 

676 

(i 

669 

(( 

362 

« 

23 

(( 

27 

« 

70 

it 

56 

(» 

60 

(( 

22 

iC 

65 
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Hay  from  clover  in  flower, 

Pea  straw, 

Lentil  straw, 

Indian  corn  straw, 

Barley  straw  and  wheat  straw^ 

Oat  straw, 

Swede  turnips. 

Sugar  beet, 

Carrots, 

Beans, 

Peas, 

Indian  eorn,^ 

Buckwheat, 

Oats, 

Linseed  cake, 

Barley, 

The  subject  can  hardly,  however,  be  made  practicat  to  us  as- 
farmers,  unless  we  resolve  it  into  its  various  parts  and  consider 
them  separately*  So  different  are  the  objects  of  the  farmer  in 
feeding  stock,  that  an  article  desirable  and  valuable  for  one 
purpose  may  be  almost  useless  for  another,  and  to  ascertain  the 
relative  merits  of  different  food  we  cannot  well  do  so  as  regards 
all  the  purposes  of  feeding  collectively.  Many  experiments 
and  tests  are  therefore  to  be  made,  and  will  be  valuable  if  they 
make  plain  to  us  the  method  of  feeding  requisite  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  of  these  ends.  We  hope  that  during  the  coming 
year,  whether  this  premium  continues  to  be  offered  by  the  soci- 
ety or  not^these  tests  will  be  made  and  published.  In  sum- 
mer when  green  food  is  abundant,  we  question  the  superior 
advantages  of  any  other  course  of  feeding.  But  in  winter  it  is 
desirable  to  economise  so  bulky  and  valuable  an  article  of  fod- 
der as  hay  ;  it  is  therefore  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  and 
quite  as  much  so  for  the  stock,  to  use  mixed  food. 

Says  Prof.  Johnston  : — "  The  skillful  feeder  will  occasionally 
change  the  kind  of  food— he  will  not  attempt  to  maintain  his^ 
stock  on  any  kind  of  food  which  does  not  contain  a  sufficient 
supply  of  every  one  of  the  kinds  of  matter  which  the  body 
requires.    [He  will  adapt  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  to^ 
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the  age  of  the  animal  and  to  the  purposes  for  vUich  it  ii 
fed,'* 

No  kind  of  winter  food  is  sufficiently  complete  in  itself,  te 
"enable  an  animal  for  a  length  of  time  to  afford  the  greatest  possi* 
ble  return  to  the  feeder,  unless  the  animal  is  one,  which  having 
for  a  long  time  afforded  profit  to  its  owner,  only  requires  a 
fleason  of  rest  to  recuperate  its  exhausted  stores,  and  unless  the 
feeder  has  no  eye  to  present  return,  the  whole  system  of  winter 
feeding  being  artificial.  Three  centuries  ago  the  timely  advice 
o{  Tusser  to  the  English  farmers  was  to  store  up  their  beef  ia 
November,  when  oxen,  which  were  fat  upon  the  green  food  of 
summer,  began  to  grow  thin  and  which  lived  through  the  winter 
partly  on  the  fat  stored  up  in  time  of  plenty,  no  fresh  beef  be- 
ing seen  from  Martinmas  to  Easter.  It  is  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  that  the  difference  between  heat- 
producing  and  fleSh-forming  substances,  has  been  noticed  and 
-cattle  have  been  fed  according  ^o  established  principles. 

The  feeding  of  stock  embraces  several  objects  requiring  for 
«I1  practical  purposes  two  peculiar  modes  of  feeding  ;  although, 
when  examined  minutely,  the  ingredients  employed  by  the  ani- 
mal in  the  constitution  of  its  frame  are  numerous.  But  it  is 
sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  we  adopt  two  methods  with  spe- 
♦cial  reference  to  the  following  objects  : 

1st.  The  growth  of  the  animal,  increase  of  muscle  in  work- 
ing cattle  and  the  production  of  cheese. 

2d.    The  increase  of  fat  and  the  production  of  butter. 

Food  having  a  large  proportion  of  albumen,  casein,  &c.,  is 
especially  calculated  to  bring  about  a  good  result,  when  the  ob- 
ject of  the  feeder  is  to  produce  some  of  the  first  mentioned 
returns. 

Not  having  experiments  of  our  own  to  illustrate  this  point, 
we  quote  the  table  of  Boussingault. 

Theoretical  quantities  of  different  kinds  of  vegetable  pre- 
<duce,  haying  equal  effect  in  the  growth  of  muscle : — 


10 

Potatoes, 

28- 

8 

Old  potatoes, 

41 

8 

Carrots, 

35 

8 

Turn^s, 

61 

84 

White  cabbage,. 

»7 

85 

Yetches,. 

2 

62 

Peas, 

a 

61 

Indian  com, 

6 

52 

Wheat, 

5. 

55 

Rye, 

5. 

6 

Barley, 

6 

7 

Oats, 

5 

36 

Bran, 

» 

13 

Oil  cake, 

2r 
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Fay, 

Clover  hay  cut  in  flower, 

Lucerne, 

Second  crop, 

Green  clover  in  flower,. 

Green  Lucerne, 

Wheat  straw, 

Rye  straw, 

Barley  straw, 

Oat  straw. 

Pea  straw, 

Tetch  straw. 

Potato  leaves, 

Cairot  leaves, 

In  feeding  for  tRe  increase  of  fat  and  production  of  butter^ 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  food  rich  iik  vegetable  oils  ;  for  these 
two  objects  one  method  of  feeding  is  mainly  available  and  will 
secure  the  end  desired,  though  some  of  thd  vegetable  oils  be^ 
more  appropriate  to  the  increase  of  fat  than  others,  and  some  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  butter,  and  though  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Horsfall,  whose  essay  npon  the  management 
of  dairy  cattle  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  agricultural 
literature,  be  true : — "  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  experience^ 
states  that  rich  pastures  used  for  fattening,  fully  maintain  their 
fertility  through  a  long  series  of  years ;  while  those  used  for 
dairy  (butter)  eows  require  periodical  dressings  to  preserve 
their  fertility." 

If  we  can  economically  make  the  distinction  spoken  of  here- 
respecting  the  different  qualities  of  oils,  so  much  the  better. 
Shall  not  the  experiments  of  the  coming  year  illustrate  this- 
matter  in  respect  to  the  winter  food  of  fattening  and  butter- 
making  stock? 

That  oleaginous  plants  are  most  productive  of  fat  and  butter,, 
when  fed  to  cattle,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  experience  of 
Bumerous  practical  and.  scientific  men.  This  is  the  general 
rule  ;  an  exception,  however,  has  been  found  in  the  compara- 
tive results  of  linseed  and  bean  meal  in  the  produce  of  butter 
by  Dr.  Thompson,  the  latter  producing  more  butter  than  the 
former,  though  containing  less  oil,  and  he  gives  as  a  probablO' 
reason  for  this,  the  constituents  of  bean  meal  being  in  the  nat- 
U£al  proportion  to  restore  the  waste  of  the  animal  systenu. 
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TAT  CATTLE. 


Some  of  the  more  common  articles  of  cattle  food  contain  of 
oilt  per  centum  as  follows  : — 


Hay,  2.68 

Indion  corn,  5  to  9 

Barky,  2.5 

Oats^  5.6 

Beans,  2-}- 

Linseed,  MiOO 

Rape  Reed,  11.63 

Cotton  seed  cake,  16.47 

Bran,  ^.56 


Linseed  cake,  11.41 

Malt  combsi  2.96 

Bean  straw,  2.23 

Pea  straw,  1.6 

Potatoes,  0.3 
Turnips,  (starch  gtin^         lO.O 

Carrots,  0.4 

Clover  hay,  3.0 

Indian  corn  straw,  1.7 


We  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  sources  of  infor- 
mation upon  this  subject : — 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  chaps,  xx — xxi. 
Tliompson's  "  Food  of  Animals." 

Horsfall's  Essay  on  Dairy  Management,  published  by  the 
Massachusetts  Society  for  promotion  of  agriculture. 
BouBsingault's  Rural  Economy. 

J.  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  England,  vol.  3,  p.  81-258. 
Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  Art.  Nutrition. 

We  are  anxious  that  our  own  farmers  should  not  only  inves- 
tigate this  subject,  but  record  their  conclusions  and  their  exper* 
ImentB. 

G.  P.  SARGENT,  Chaibmail 


FAT    CATTLE. 


The  Committee  on  Fat  Cattle  having  attended  to  the  duty 
assigned  them,  submit  the  following  report : — 

There  were  entered  for  premium — 

One  yoke  of  oxen,  by  Richard  Dodge  of  Beverlj, 

One  joke  by  Josiah  Low  of  Essex. 
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tOne  yoke  by  B.  Hutchinson  of  South  Danvera. 
Two  yoke  by  Joseph  Kittredge  of  ^Andover. 
One  ox  by  Paul  D.  Patch  of  Hamilton. 
One  yoke  by  John  T.  Wood  of  Boxford. 
One  yoke  by  R.  S.  Rogersof  Salem. 
And  your  committee  have  awarded — 
To  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  for  light  red  ox, 

1st  premium,  $15  00 

Paul  D.  Patch,  Hamilton,  for  odd  ox,  2d  premium,  10  00 

John  T.  Wood,  Boxford,  for  his  oflf  ox,  3d  premium,  5  00 

And  they  would  giye  mileage  to  Joseph  Kittredge  of  Ando- 
Ter,  for  three  oxen  ;  and  to  B.  Hutchinson  of  South  Danvers, 
ior  two  oxen. 

CYRUS  W.  LORD, 

JOHN  D.  CROSS, 

J.  P.  GOULD,  \  Committee. 

AMOS  SMITH, 

JOHN  0.  TENNEY. 


BULLS  OP  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  foreign  breed  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : — 

The  Ayrshire,  Dewn,  Durham  and  Jersey  were  the  only 
bulls  of  foreign  breed  on  exhibition^  the  Herefords  not  being 
represented. 

Of  the  Ayrshire  breed  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  exhibi- 
tion, as  regards  numbers,  was  very  meagre  indeed,there  being  but 
one  bull  of  the  above  species  on  the  ground,  but  justice  com- 
pels us  to  state  that  the  one  exhibited  was  a  "  host  in  himself." 
This  bull  was  oflFered  for  premium  by  George  B.  Loring  of  Sa- 
lem, and  the  committee  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  he  is  one 
of  the  finest  animals  of  the  class  it  has  ever  been  their  good 
fortune  to  look  upon ;  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  his 
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poiatey  tBey  are  fully  satisfied  in  awarding  to  Dr.  Loring  the* 
first  premium  of  $15.00  for  his  Ayrshire  bull. 

There  were  but  two  Devon  bulls  oflFered  for  exhibition  and 
premium,  and  here  again  the  committee  regret  that  this  exceed- 
ingly fine  breed  of  cattle  was  not  more  largely  represented. 
Tho  bull  entered  by  A.  P,  Fuller  of  North  Ajidover,  although- 
a  fine  animal,  did  not  come  up  to  that  standard  of  excellence* 
whioh  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  the  society  requires,  and 
therefore  they  could  not  in  justice  give  him  the  first  premium^, 
but  have  awarded  him  the  second  of  $10.00  for  his  two  years- 
old  bull  of  the  Devon  breed. 

The  Durham  bull  ofifered  by  Charles  W.  Adams  of  Newbury,, 
your  committee  consider  entitled  to  the  second  premium  of  $10^ 
and  have  so  awarded  it.    There  was  but  one  of  this  class  ea- 
iered. 

In  reference  to  the  Jerseys  your  committee  would  state  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  deter- 
Eaining  which  animals  deserved  the  premiums,  and  it  was  only 
after  a  most  thorough  and.  patient  examination,  that  they  have- 
eome  to  any  decision  at  all.  In  the  next  place,  they  exceed- 
ingly regret  that  the  funds  are  so  limited  as  not  to  allow  but 
two  premiums..  There  were  nine  fine  looking  Jersey  bulls  enter- 
ed for  premium.  Among  the  finest  looking  and  most  superior, 
animals  were  those  offered  by  B.  S*  Pay,  T.  E.  Payson,  R.  S. 
Sogers,  and  Charles  G*  Loring.  The  other  five  had  marks  oi 
excellence  and  beauty,  and  by  themselves  would  be  considered 
superior  animals.  The  four  bulls  belonging  to  the  above 
named  gentlemen  were  the  subjects  of  much  discussion  and  con- 
aideration^.  And  after,  examining  each  animal  over  several 
times  your  committee  have  at  last  arrived  at  the  foUawing  con- 
elusion,  viz  :  To  award  to  Charles  G.  Loring  of  Beverly,  the- 
first  premium  of  $15.00 ;  and  to  B.  S.  Rogers  of  Salem,  the 
second  premium  of  $10.00.. 

The  committee  recommend  mileage  to  R.  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,.. 
Thomas  E.  Payson  of  Rowley,  Daniel  Lunt  of  Newbury,  Chas. 
Harriman  of  Groveland,  and  William  Marshall  of  Essex. 


JAMES  STEVENS, 
EDWARD  H.  SMITH, 
WARREN  ORDWAY, 
P.  P..PILLSBURY. 


r  COMHITIEB. 
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BULLS  OP  NATIVE  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bulls  of  native  or  mixed  breeds,  report — 

That  fourteen  bulls  were  entered  for  premium.  Some  were 
called  native  and  others  grade,  but  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
nearly  all  of  them  possessed  an  admixture  of  some  foreign 
blood.  Many  of  them  were  superior  animals  and  the  commit- 
tee were  not  unanimous  in  opinion.  They  award  the  premi- 
nms  as  follows  : — 

To  Abraham  Balch,  Topsfield,  first  premium,  $15  00 

Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  second  premium,  10  00 

•Philip  L.  Osborne,  South  Danvers,  third  premium,  -5  00 

They  recommend  that  mileage  be  allowed  to  Samuel  A.  Mer- 
rill of  Salem,  Daniel  Norwood  and  Joshua  N.  Kent  of  New- 
bury. Several  bulls  well  deserving  of  mileage  were  entered 
'besides  these,  which  were  from  Danvers  or  Beverly  and  there- 
fore so  near  the  place  of  exhibition  that  the  committee  did  not 
^think^t  necessary  to  make  any  recommendation  in  their  favor« 


T.  E.  PATSON, 
OLIVER  LOCKE, 
JO  EN  KENT, 
ISRAEL  P.  EDWARDS, 
HENRY  A.  KING, 


-  GoHMirrBB. 


MILCH    06 WS   OF   FOREIGN   BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  of  foreign  breed  would  re- 
port : — 

There  were  no  animals  presented  in  accordance  with  thcmles 
^f  the  society. 

The  milch  cows  of  foreign  breed  on  the  ground,  whose  ipedi- 
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grees  were  undoubted,  were  Jerseys ;  and  the  display  of  thur 
elass  of  animals  was  very  fine. 

The  Jersey  cow  "  Kate  "  entered  for  exhibition  by  Joseph 
S.  Cabot  of  Salem,  was  imported  and  is  an  excellent  specimen 
of  her  kind. 

The  Jersey  cow  "  Minnie,'*  belonging  to  R.  S.  Rogers  of  Sa- 
lem, is  remarkable  for  symmetry  and  beauty ,^  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  animals  imported  by  the  State  Society. 
A  beautiful  two  year  old  Jersey  heifer  belonging  to  Hazen 
Ayer,  of  South  Danvers,  was  brought  before  the  commit- 
tee, but  was  found  to  belong  to  another  class.  "  Looly,"  a  fine 
four  year  old  cow  exhibited  by  R.  S.  Pay,  bears  all  the  marka 
of  her  high  breeding,  and  is  a  very  valuable  cow. 

The  Jersey  cow  of  Franklin  Haven  is  a  fine  animal  but  evi- 
dently belonged  to  another  class  of  Jerseys  from  those  we  havo 
been  considering. 

A  most  remarkable  cow  belonging  to  C.  G.  Loring  of  Bever- 
ly, attracted  much  attention  of  the  committee.  No  state- 
ment was  presented  with  her,,  but  the  committee  were  informed 
that  she  gave  at  the  height  of  her  milking  fifteen  quarts  per 
day  and  for  many  weeks  fourteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week. 
She  was  bred  by  Mr.  Loring  from  imported  stock.  A  large 
brindle  and  white  cow  of  fine  appearance  was  entered  as  a- 
**  Durham,"  but  the  committee  had  no  pedigree  given  them,  and 
as  the  herd  books  now  designate  this  class  of  animals  as  "  im- 
proved Short  Horns,"  it  is  supposed  her  name  could  not  be- 
found. 

The  Devon  cow  of  T.  W.  Pierce  of  Topsfield,  i&well  worthy 
of  special  notice  by  the  committee,  and  they  regret  that  she- 
had  no  statement  accompanying  her. 

There  were  two  Ayrshires  presented  for  exhibition,  from  a 
recent- importation  into  this  county,  viz  :  That  of  Mr.  Cabot 
was  bred  by  James  Kilgour,  near  Ayr,  Scotland,  and  is  ot 
blood  which  he  has  bred  from  for  twenty  years.  She  calved 
(second  calf)  the  last  of  June  and  gave  20  wine  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  in  July  last.  Dr.  Loring's  is  three  years  old  and  was 
bred  by  John  Meikle,  of  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire.  She  calved  for 
the  first  time  in  April  last,  and  in  June  gave  upwards  of  20' 
wine  quarts  of  milk  per  day. 
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Tbe  committee  would  express  thebr  high  gratification  at  the 
quality  of  thorough-bred  cows  exhibited,  as  indicating  increas- 
ing attention  to  choicer  stock  iM'eeding,  and  promising  much 
benefit  to  the  community.  They  believe  no  county  in  the  state 
can  show  finer  animals  than  graced  our  show.  And  they  re- 
gret that  they  could  not  award  premiums  in  accordance  with 
the  merits  of  the  animals. 

0E0B6E  B.  LOBINO,  Chairman. 


MILCH   COWS  OF  NATIVE  OB  MIXED  BBEED. 

The  Committee  on  Milch  Cows  of  natire  or  mixed  breeds 
report  :— 

After  a  very  careful  examination  of  the  animals  submitted 
to  their  inspection,  having  in  their  decision  paid  great  regard 
to  the  keeping,  points  of  excellence,  and  the  results  handed 
them  in  writing,  would  award — 
To  William  Mack,  Salem,  for  his  grade  cow  "  Daisy,' 

7  years  old,  of  native  and  Hereford  stock,  1st  pre  $10  00 
Albert  Dodge,  Beverly,  for  his  native  black  cow,  with 

twin  bull  calves  by  her  side,  10  years  old,  2d  pre.   8  00 
Isaac  Dempsey,  Danvers  Centre,  for  his  native  cow,  eight 

years  old,  3d  premium,  5  00 

The  committee  add  the  following  statements  and  details  to 
the  foregoing.    William  Mack's  statement : — 

I  present  for  premium  my  red  cow  "  Daisy,"  seven  years  old 
last  spring.  She  is  a  native  mixed  with  Hereford.  She  dropped 
her  last  calf  March  29th,  and  will  calve  again  about  the  mid- 
dle of  next  April.  From  the  time  she  dropped  her  calf  till  the 
iniddle  of  May,  she  had  two  quarts  of  shorts  per  day,  with 
English  hay,  first  crop.    From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  20th 

16 
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of  August,  she  had  nothing  but  fair  pasturing.  From  AuguA 
20th  to  the  present  time,  she  had  com  fodder,  in  addition  to 
her  pasturing.  Below  is  a  table  showing  the  quantity  of  milk 
she  has  given  from  April  20th  to  the  present  time.  The  milk 
has  been  measured  by  beer  measure,  and  weighed  by  avoirdu- 
pois weight.  The  milk  has  been  weighed  twice  ^u^  month, 
and  has  averaged  2  pounds  11  ounces  per  beer  quart. 

By  the  lactometer,  the  largest  quantity  of  cream  indicated 
has  been  17-100,  and  the  smallest  has  been  14-100. 

The  average  of  her  milk  per  day  from  April  20th  (when  the 
calf  was  taken  away)  to  Sept.  25  th,  as  will  appear  by  the  table, 
has  been  13  61-158  quarts.  Theoalfwas  sold  to  the  batcher 
for  $«. 

Then  follows  an  exact  daily  table  of  the  nnlk  from  April 
20th  to  Sept.  26th    Eesult  as  follows  :— 
From  April  20th  to  May  1st.:  Total  161  qts.  432  lbs  8  oz. 


Maj   1  to  Jane  1, 

"      485    "  1310   «  15  " 

Jane  1  to  Jnlj  1, 

"      451    "  1211    "    9  « 

July  1  to  Aagnst  1, 

"      388^  "    1046  "    8  " 

August  1  to  September  1, 

"      855    "     953    «  Hi" 

September  1  to  Sept'r  26, 

«      274i  "     737   "    5  " 

Total,  2115  qts.  5692  lbs.  8}  oz 

From  June  1  to  June  11, — 157  qts.  421  lbs.  12  oz. 
"     Sept.lto«ept.  11,— llli  "     299    "     8" 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Albert  Dodge  of  Beverly, 
to  whom  was  awarded  the  second  premium-: — 

I  enter  for  premium  one  black  cow,  ten  years  old,  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Alderney  and  Durham.  She  dropped  her  calf  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1857  ;  the  calf  was  taken  away  tbe  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember.   The  amoimt'of  milk  given  in 

376  qts. 
340    « 
•360    " 
280    " 
235    « 

4887    « 


September, 

625  qts. 

April, 
May, 

October, 

512    " 

November, 

500    " 

June, 

December, 

475    " 

July, 

January,  1858, 

465    " 

August, 

February, 

420     ' 

March, 

400    " 
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Through  the  winter  she  had  cat  hay  with  about  four  quarts  of 
shorts  per  day ;  in  summer  nothing  but  grass,  in  conmion  pasture. 

The  statement  of  Isaac  Dempsey  of  Danvers  Centre,  to# 
whom  was  awarded  the  third  premium :. — 

The  cow  I  offer  for  premium  is  eight  years  old.  I  have 
owned  her  for  five  years ;  her  Breed  is  natire.  She  had 
her  last  calf  last  April  and  is  to  oalve.  again  next  May.  Her 
keeping  has  been  pasture  feed  with  two  quarts  of  meal,  per  day. 
Her  milk  was  weighed  morning  and  erening^  for  the  first  ten 
days  in  June  and  September,  with  the  following,  result : — 


Jue.          Handag, 

1,       16  14  lbs. 

22  3-4!b8. 

T 

2,        18  34     " 

28  34   " 

2, 

a,       17         « 

241-2   " 

3, 

4,       17 

26  34   " 

4, 

5,       18  34    " 

2314   " 

5, 

6,       18  14    " 

2414   " 

6, 

T,       1614    " 

23         " 

1, 

8,       17 14     « 

22 

8, 

9,       15  34    " 

251-2   « 

9, 

10.       20 

26 

10, 

175  14 

241  1-2 
17514 

Total  in  10  days, 

416  34 

T< 

Morning. 

14  1-2  Iba. 
121-2  " 
12:  " 
13  14  " 
1614  " 
16  34  " 
17 

14 

15  1-2  " 
13         " 


Eyening. 

17  a-4  ibsi 

18  1-2    ** 

18  8-4  "- 
13  1-4  " 
12  1-2    " 

17  1-2  « 

19  " 
16  1-4  " 
16  1-2  " 

18  " 


lM3r4t 


Total  for  ID  dayB,  812  84 
Besides  those  to  whom  premioms  w^e  awarded:  there-  were 
some  other  oows  offered,  and  among,  them  was  a  cow  belonging 
to  Israel  P.  Boardman'  of  Sanyers,  that  possessed  good  quali- 
ties and  points;  another  belonging  to  Adam.  Nesmith,  also  of 
Banyers^of  Jersey  grade,  which  showed  indications  of  being  a 
good  milkeEi  but  was  in  poor  condition,  so  much  so,  as  might 
induce  any  one  to.  withhold  a  premium.  The  committee  would 
especially  mention  a  remarkable  cow,  when  her  age  is  consid- 
ered, belonging  to  James  Steyens  of  Andoyer,  offisred  for  exhi- 
bition only.  We  giye  in.  his  ewn  words  the  following  state- 
neat 

I  offer  for  exhibition  my  cow  ''  Matron."  She  is  fifteen 
years  old,  and  was  raisedi  by  myself  from  a  natiye  cow,  and 
sired  by  a  Durham  bull  from  the  Silsbee  farm  in  Bradford.. 
She  has  always  been  a  great  milkeri  but  as  I  baye  neyer  kepi 
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an  account  of  her  produce  until  this  season,  I  have  never  before 
offered  her  for  exhibition. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1858,  she  dropped  her  calf,  and  on 
the  following  6th,  having  in  the  meantime  disposed  of  the  calf^ 
I  commenced  keeping  a  true  and  accurate  account  of  her  milk, 
und  the  amount  of  sales,  and  ^ded  on  the  6th  of  September, 
making  just  eight  months* 

She  began  by  giving  16  quarts  a  day,  and  three  days  in  sue- 
^cession  in  January  she  gave  17  quarts  each  day,  but  16  quarts 
a  day  was  her  average  through  the  month.  She  gave  16  quarts 
a  day  until  the  20th  of  February,  and  then  15  for  the  remain- 
<der  of  the  month.  In  March,  she  gave  15  quarts  a  day  nearly 
all  the  month. 

Prom  January  6th  to  February  €th  she  gave  400  quarts, 
"     February  1st  to  March  1st,        "        "     432      " 
"     March  1st  to  April  1st,  "        "     434      « 

Total  for  the  three  months,  1266      ** 

This  was  sold  at  the  bam  for  four  cents  per  quart,  making 
the  amount  $50.64.  During  the  three  above  mentioned  months, 
her  feed  was  as  much  good  English  hay  as  she  could  eat,  and 
12  quarts  of  fine  feed,  (or  6  quarts  of  cob  meal  and  4  quarts 
of  fine  feed)  each  day.  Her  drink  was  12  pails  of  warm  water 
<each  day.  She  drank  fire  pails  of  water  in  the  morning,  2  do, 
•at  noon,  and  i  at  night.  The  fine  feed  (or  meal)  was  mixed 
with  her  drink.  This  statement  may  seem  large,  but  I  can  sub- 
«tantiate  it  by  many  witnesses. 

On  the  first  of  April  the  price  of  milk  was  reduced  from  4 
•cents  per  quart  to  25  cents  for  9  quarts. 

From  April  1st  to  May  1st,  she  gave  360  quarts. 
"  May  1st  to  June  1st,  "  310  " 
"  June  1st  to  July  1st,  "  300  " 
•*  July  1st  to  August  1st,  "  297  " 
"  August  1st  to  Sept.  1st,  "  248  " 
"    Sept.  1st  to  Sept.  6th,     "  42      " 

Total  for  6  months  and  6  days,        1557 
from  Jan'y  6th  to  Ap'l  1st,  she  gave  1266      ^ 

•Sum  total  for  8  months,  2823  .   "" 
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After  she  left  the  barn,  and  went  to  pasture,  she  had  good 
feed  of  grass  with  no  grain.  Since  August  she  has  been  fed 
night  and  morning  wili  fodder  corn.  Prom  April  1st  to  May 
20th,  (when  she  went  to  pasture)  her  drink  was  cold  water 
^with  the  amount  of  grain  mentioned  above),  which  I  think 
4UM^ounts  for  the  decrease  in  her  milk  in  April.  She  will  calve 
on  the  first  of  January  next.  The  amount  received  for  her 
milk  for  eight  months  is  $95.16. 

In  closing  this  report  the  committee  <feel  called  upon  to  «rgo 
^lH  persons  who  may  offer  animals  for  exhibition  or  premium 
i(more  particularly  the  latter)  "to  render  an  accurate  and  de- 
tailed statement,  and  not  to  have  cows,  bulls  and  swuae  includ- 
ed in  one  and  the  same  statement,  (which  occurred  in  more  in- 
stances than  ofie:;)  for  it  must  be  obvious,  were  they  all  so 
mixed  up  the  committee  oa,  each  dots  would  not  receive  it, 
^or  could  they  know  that  such  a  statement  was  in  the  hands  of 
4inother  committee. 

In  the  confusion  attendant  upon  such  occasions,  mistakes  may 
•ea^y  occur — and  from  the  above  cause  persons  exhibiting  val- 
uable animals  may  be  disappointed  in  'their  statements  not 
reaching  the  appropriate  committee. 

The  committee  instead  of  gratuitously  offering  any  ad^ce, 
or  opinions  of  their  own,  in  relation  to  dairy  stock,  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  farmers,  a  very  valuable 
work  recently  issued  from  the  press  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secfre- 
tary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  enti- 
tled "  Milch  Cows  and  Dairy  Farming;"  They  will  find  the 
work  filled  with  details  of  the  most  interesting  and  vAluable 
&ot84tnd  suggestions. 

£I€HASD  S.  BOOEBS,  €jiAasiCAK. 
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HERD  OP  MILOH  COWS. 

The  Committee  on  Herd  of  Milch  Cows  report  as  follows  r 
One  entry  only  was  made,  and  that  by  M.  C.  Adams  of  Dan^ 
Ters,  consisting  of  25  cows*    The  committee  (three  only  being* 
present)  after  viewing  the  herd,  are  nnanimoas  in  awarding  to 
Mc.  Adams  the  first  premixun  o£  $20.00. 

CALVIN  ROGERS,  ) 

DANIEL  G.  TODD,  >  Committbb.. 

JOSHUA  L.  NEWHALL,  > 


icAMTTAT.  0.  ADAMS'S  statement; 

The  cows,  twenty^five  in  number,  which  I  offer  for-premiomy 
are  mostly  natirass  Their  keeping  in  winter  while  giving 
milk,  consists  of  English  hay,  four  quarts  of  shorts  and  two 
quarts  of  eob  meal*  each  per  day.  When  dry  they  are  kept 
upon  meadow  hay  and  corn  fodder,  without  grain.  In  isummer 
ibeir  keeping  is  good  pasturing  without  grain.  Their  average 
each  per  day  from  A{Mril  1st  to  Oct.  1st,  1858,  waa.-  niiiAiq^iarta 
•f  milk. 

Danrers,  Sept.  29,  1868. 


HEIFERS^. 

Jfbr  Heifers  three  years  old  the  committee  award^ — 

Tb'Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  1st  premium,  $7  OCT 

William  D.  Northend,  Salem,  2d    "^  6  OOt 

Siohard.S*.Rogeii8,  Sooth  Danvers,  3d  preodum,.  fi  Qfh 


J(5  00 
4  00 
8  00 

4  00 
:3  00 
2  09 
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fPoT  heifers  two  years  old — 
To  Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Salem,  1st  premium, 
EzraBatchelder,  Beverly,  2d  " 

Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  8d        ^ 

For  Yearlings — 
To  Bichard  S.  Sogers,  South  Danvers,  1st  premium, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  2d  prem. 
Thomas  E.  Payson,  Bowley,  Sd  " 

They  would  award  mileage — 
To  Hazen  Ayer,  South  Danvers,  on  two  yearlings. 
-John  B.  WeUman,  Middleton,  en  1  yearling  and  2  two  year  oM« 
Oeorge  B.  Loring,  Salem,  on  three -yearlings* 
Benjamin  Scott,  Bowley,  on  two  2  year  olds. 
•John  Hood,  Danvers,  on  his  yearling. 
T.  W,  Pierce,  Topsfield,  on  2  two  year  olds  and  2  yearlings. 
James  Poor,  North  Andover,  on  his  two  year  olds. 
Oorham  P.  Sargent,  Byfleld,  on  grade  Devon  two  years  c^ld  ant 

on  4  yearlings. 
J'oseph  Andrews,  Wenham,  on  his  yearling. 
William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  on  2  two  years  old. 
J'ohn  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  on  3  yearlings. 
*3^omas  E.  Payson,  Bowley,  on  2  yearlings. 

PAUL  T.  TirCOHB,  Chaibmak. 


WOBKING    0X1BN. 


The  Committee  on  Working  Oxen,  consisting  of  Jedediah 
H.  Barker  of  North  Andover,  Ezra  Dodge  of  Wenham,  David 
Wetherbee  of  Lynn,  Nathan  Tapley  of  Danvers,  report : 

TPour  committee  were  pleased  with  the  work  df  the  oxen ; 
seldom  have  they  done  better.  Praise  is  also  due  to  the  team- 
sters in  being  so  quidt  in  the  perTormanoe  'of  their  par4i  M  the 
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In  decidlng^  which  cattle  were  best  entitled  tc  a  premiam,  ft 
was  a  difficult  task  where  all  did  so  well ;  had  there  been  more 
I»remiams  the  committee  would  gladly  have  awarded  them. 

As  the  rules  of  the  society  require  the  age  and  weight  of  the 
cattle,  weight  of  load  exclusive  of  wagon,  we  have  inserted 
below  the  fall  particulars  of  the  same. 

There  were  twenty-two  pair  entered  for  premiam  of  which 
serenteen  appeared  on  the  ground  for  trial : — 


No. 

1, 

2, 

3, 

4, 

6, 

6, 

^, 

», 

», 

10, 

11. 

12. 

18, 

14, 

15. 

16, 

IT, 


Nftmei  of  PeraoiiA' 

John  B.  Jenkins, 
Abijah  P.  Fuller, 
Richard  S.  Bray, 
Edward  H.  Little, 
Jacob  Farnum, 
Jacob  Farnum, 
Amos  P.  Swinnerton, 
Francis  Dodge, 
Joseph  Eittredge, 
Jonathan  Berry, 
Lucy  &  Hubbard, 
Horace  Ware, 
James  Gary, 
Franklin  Alley, 
Richard  S.  Rogers, 
Charles  P.  Preston, 
Elijah  Pope, 


Ace  of 
Oxen. 

WeI(htor 

OXMl. 

Andorer, 

6 

3000  lbs. 

N.  Andover, 

6 

3160    " 

Newbury, 

6 

2750    " 

Newbury, 

6 

2950    « 

N.  Andover  J 

5 

2574    " 

N.  Andover, 

5 

2394    " 

Danvers, 

5 

3100    " 

Danvers, 

6 

2825    " 

N.  Andover, 

6 

4000    " 

Middleton, 

6 

3080    " 

Bfewbury, 

6 

2960    " 

Marblehead, 

6 

2960    " 

Swampscott 

4 

2540    " 

Marblehead 

6 

3«00    " 

S.  Danvers, 

7 

3460    " 

Danvers, 

7 

3205    " 

Danvers, 

6 

2430    " 

Weight  Of 

md 

dnwn. 

3 

tons. 

S 

u 

2i 

tt 

2i 

u 

2i 

u 

2i 

ii 

3 

u 

2i 

u 

3 

tt 

2i 

t*. 

2i 

tt 

3 

tt 

^ 

tt 

3 

tt 

3 

tt 

2J 

u 

3 

11^ 

We  have  awarded  the  premiums  as  follows : — 
T»  James  Gary,  Swampseott,  for  his  red  4  year  old 

steers,  1st  premium,  |^10  OO 

Eli^  Pope,  Danvers,  f&r  his  line-back  6  year  old  oxen, 

2dpren»um  8  OO 

Jaeab  Farnum,  North  Andover,  for  his  5  year  old  black 

head  oxen,  3d  premium,  6  00 

John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  for  his  white  face  oxen,  6 

years  old,  4th  premium,  4  00 


JEDEDIAH  H.  BARKER,  Ghaibmav. 


8TBBB8— STALLIONEb  M9^ 

STEERS. 

TBe  Committee  on  Steers  have  examined  the  several  pair» 
effered  for  preminm,  and  make  the  following  report : — 

For  three  year  olds,  they  woald  awapd — 
To  Charles  H.  Bigelow,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,      J7  00* 
Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  2d  premium,  6  00 

No  two  year  olds  were  offered.    For  yearlings  they  award — 

To  Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury  1st  premium^  $4  00 

George  Adams,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  3  00^ 

They  would  recommend  mileage  to  Bichard  T.  Jaques  oC 
Newbury. 

L  OSGOOD  LOBINO)  for  the  Committee. 


STALLIONS. 


For  the^best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  upwards,  the  committee' 
award — 

To  Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  Uif  i^mium,  $20  00 

Josiah  Crosby,  North  Andover,  2d        "  10  Oa 

For  the  best  stallion  under  4  years  old — 
To  Albert  Eimball,  Bradford,  1st  premium,  15  QO" 

Iben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  2d         "  10  00^ 

The  committee  recommend' mileage  to  Lambert  Maynard  of 
Bradford,  for  his  ''  Young  Hercules.'' 

DEAN  ROBINSON,  CnxiBifAN. 
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3B00D  ICiBES— TABH  AND  BBAflT  BOSSES. 


BROOD  MARES. 

The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares  would  report,  that  there 
irere  91  mares  with  their  colts  presented  for  premium  and  ex- 
hibit ion,  and  they  award — 
To  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  for  his  grey  mare, 

1  r  premium,  $10  00 

Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  for  his  grey  mare,  2d  prem.     8  00 
Joshua  H,  Poole,  South  Danvers,  for  his  sorrel  mare, 

'M  premium,  3  00 

There  were  several  other  very  fine  mares  to  which  the  com- 
mittee would  cheerfully  have  awarded  premiums  had  they  them 
at  their  command.  They  would  unanimously  recommend  mile- 
age to  all  the  others  which  came  from  such  distance  as  will  en- 
title them  to  it. 

ANDREW  DODGE,  \ 


JOHN  LOW, 

JOSHUA  N,  KENT,  V  Committee. 

HAZEN  AYER, 

DAVID  H.  CALDWELL, 


J 


FARM   AND    DRAFT    HORSES. 

The  Coiftmittee  on  farm  and  draft  Horses,  report  15  entries 
for  the  Eociety's  premiums,  one  horse  not  being  present  and  two 
withdrawn.  Those  put  on  trial  did  their  work  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee,  and  they  regret  that  they  had  no 
more  premiums  to  offer  as  there  were  others  worthy  of  premi- 
'iims.    They  award — 

To  S-  Bardwell,  Andover,  1st  premium,  $10  00 

C-  H,  Gould,  Danvers,  2d  "  8  00 

James  Cary,  Swampscott,  3d        "  6  08 

WILLIAM  OSBORN,  Chaibman, 
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COLTS. 


The  Committee  on  Colts,  (mares  and  geldings)^  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  report : — 

For  colts  4  years  old  thej  award — 

To  Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  for  his  filly  "  Proxy/' 

1st  premium,  $10  00 

Charles  Boynton,  Georgetown,  for  his  sorrel  gelding,  2d 

premium,  5  00 

They  would  recommend  mileage  to  Jacob  Farnum  of  North 

Andover,  for  his  brown  mare. 

For  three  year  old  colts — 

To  Wm.  Peters,  North  Andover,  for  his  Black  Hawk 

filly,  Ist  premium,  $6  CO 

Wm.  A.  Dane,  Hamilton,  for  his  black  mare,  2d  preni»         4  00 
They  would  recommend  mileage  to-  James  A.  Dodge  of  Ham- 
ilton, for  his  bay  mare  "  Bess.'^ 

For  two  year  old  colts — 

To  George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  for  his  Black  Hawk  fiily, 

lat  premium,  $5  00" 

Aaron  Knowlton,  Essex,  for  his  black  colt,  2d  prem.  3  OD 

For  one  year  old  colts — 

To  Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  for  his  black  filly,  1st 

premium,  4  OO 

The  committee  award  no  second  premium  in  this  class  finding 
all  the  other  colts  stallions,  and  which  therefore  belong  to  class 
No.  12,  and  do  not  come  under  the  inspection  of  thi^  committee. 

L.  MAYNARD,  in  behalf  of  the  Committoe. 
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SWINE. 


The  Committee  on  Swine  award  the  following  premiums  :— 

To  William  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  for  his  boar  "Prince," 

Ist  premium,  |5  ^W) 

James  A.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  for  his  Chester  county  boar, 

i2d  premium,  3  OO 

For  Breeding  Sows — 

To  Nathaniel  S.  Chase,  Salem,  1st  premium,  5  00 

Wm.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  for  his  Chester  county  sow,  2d 

premium,  3  00 

"To  Wm.  Foster,  North  Andover,  for  the  best  litter  of 

weaned  pigs,  Ist  premium,  6  OO 

Only  one  litter  t)f  weaned  pigs  entered. 


JOSEPH  AKERMAN,! 
JESSE  SHELDON, 
GEO.  W.  ADAMS, 
WM.  B.  CARLTON, 


OelCKITTEB. 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  on  Sheep  report — 

That  three  flocks  were  entered,  viz  :  one  flock  consisting  e* 
eighteen  sheep  and  five  lambs,  by  Jacob  Famum  of  North  An- 
•dover.  One,  by  Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  of  twenty-one  sheep, 
Oxford  Downs  crossed  with  common  Vermont  sheep ;  and  an- 
other flock  of  ten,  by  George  W.  Warner. 

The  committee  award  to  Richard  S.  Fay,  the  first  premium 
•of  $7.00  for  the  best  flock  of  not  less  than  10  in  nunft)er,*na 
fbr  the  best  buck,  $10.00 


rTLOUomiro. 


tu 


Ww  the  seoend  best  back,  $5.00,  to  Joseph  Faranm. 
Jind  also  mileage  on  the  flook  of  George  W.  Warner. 


JOSIAH  NEWHALL, 
T.  P.  MUNDAY, 
GEO.  THURLOW, 
fl.  L.  MOODY, 


'  G01OCITTB& 


l>LOeUGHING. 

The  Gomntittee  on  Ploughing  with  doable  teams  aud  tho 
Michigan  plough,  report : — 

That  two  teams  were  entered  for  premium,  and  they  award 
as  follows : 

To  Jacob  Famum,  North  Andever,  Ist  premium,  $10  09 

Senry  A.  €rould  and  John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  2d  pre.     6  00 

Your  committee  are  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  Micbigan 
'plcmgh  in  soil  similar  to  that  on  which  the  ploughing  match  of 
the  present  year  was  held,  tike  land  being  more  easily  prepared 
for  the  crop  and  more  readily  worked ;  but  on  rocky,  hard 
jand  tbey  liave  found  the  common  plough  to  do  the  best  work. 


CHARLES  P.  PRESTON, 
JOHN  L.  HUBBARD, 
SAMUEL  C.  PITMAN, 
HENRY  KNIGHT, 
PAUL  B.  PATCH,  } 


Committee, 


PLOUGHING  — DOUBLE   TEAMS   AND   COMMON 
PLOUGH. 

The  committee  on  ploughing  with  double  teams  with  aig^ 
•other  ferm  df  vplough,  report , — 


1S4  PLOITGHINO; 

To  Charles  K  Preston,  Dan  vers,  1st  premium,  ITO'  0* 

Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  and  James  Gary,  Swamp- 

scott,  2d  premiam.  9  00 

J.  Kittredge  and  George  Smith,  North  Andover,  8d  pre.  8  OO* 

Hiram  B;  Allen,  South  Danvers,  4th  premium,  7  00* 

Jacob  Farnum,  North  Andover,  5th        "  6  00 

A,  P.  Fuller,  North  Andovw,  6th          "  6  OO' 

LRWIS  ALLEN,  Ohaibhak. 


PLOTTGFHINa— SINGLE  TEAMS; 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  single  teanw,  report : — 
To  Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  1st  premium,  $7  00 

It  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  2d  premium,  6  00 

Elijah  Pope,  Danvers,  3*  '•  5  00 

Amo3  P.  Swinnerton,  4th  premium,  4  00 

JAMES  P.  KING,  Chairman. 


PLOUGHING— HORSE  TEAMS. 

The  Committee  on  ploughing  with  horse  teams  and  witR 
other  ploughs  than  Michigan,  report : — 
To  Daniel  Richards,  Danvers,  (plough  No.  735  Ruggles, 

Nomrse  &  Co.)  1st  premium,  $7  00 

Daniel  Morrison^  Rowley,  (plough,  Blake  &  Barnard) 

2d  premium,  5  00 

William  Ellis,  North   Andover,  (No.  60    Robinson's 

plough),  3d  premium,  3  00 

They  award  mileage  to  William  Russell  of  North  Andover. 


JOSEPH  KITTREDGE,! 
WM.  H.  WALCOTT, 
JACOB  P.  GOODALE, 
SOLOMON  NELSON, 
SAMUEL  HAWEES, 


GOMMITTBB* 
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FARM    IMPLEMENTS. 

"Next  in  importance  to  the  power  that  guides,  are  theimple- 
ments  to  be  used  in  the  labor  of  the  farm.  So  many  have  been 
the  improvements  in  labor-saving  machines,  that  he  that  works 
without  the  use  of  these  improvements,  works  to  great  disad- 
Tantage.  In  no  branch  of  the  labor  of  the  farm,  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  cutting  and  curing  the  grass  of  the  fields* 
It  is  safe  to  estimate,  that  one  half  of  the  labor  may  be  saved, 
in  the  cutting,  spreading,  and  Taking  of  hay,' by  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery best  fitted  for  this  purpose,  moved  by  horse  power. 

To  encourage  the  introduction  of  such  machines,  the  Trus- 
tees have  for  several  years  offered  liberal  premiums,  from  the 
fund  created  for  this  purpose  by  the  discriminating  generosity 
of  the  President  of  the  society.  And  when  it  was  fiilly  ex- 
pended, so  strongly  were  they  impressed  with  the  importance 
of  these  oflFers,  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  continued  the  door 
open  for  further  experiments.  Fully  impressed  with  the  trust 
committed  to  our  charge,  we  have  spared  no  pains  in  calling 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  on  several  occasions,  the  present 
season,  have  witnessed  highly  interesting  experiments;  the 
premiums  having  been  oflfered  for  experiments  only — statements 
in  writing  of  which  to  be  furnished  to  the  committee.  Of  these, 
we  have  been  favored  only  with  three,  all  of  which  are.ap- 
pended'to  this  report,  and  will  be  examined  with  an  interest 
proportioned  to  their  minuteness  of  detail. 

The  committee  will  speak  of  the  several  mowing  machinea 
they  have  seen  operate,  according  to  their  impressions  in  the 
field. 

1.  Eagle  or  Heath  Mower — no  ^  made  by  Nonrse  <fe  Co.  of 
Boston.  This  is  a  substantially  constructed  implement,  weigh- 
ing entire  about  one  thousand  pounds.  It  cuts  a  swath  about 
four  and  a  half  feet  wide — even  and  clean,  g-eweroffy  clearing 
itself  of  the  cut  grass.  It  is  not  easy  to  point  out  any  defect 
in  the  construction  of  the  implement,  though  it  requires  more 
power  to  move  it  than  one  of  less  weight.  The  reputation  at 
'-has  attained  led  the  committee  to  scrutinize  ita  movements,  with 
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Bucb  oare.    They  regret  that  no  statement  of  it9^  operations' 
Itfu^  been  furnished  them. 

2:  Mdnny^i  Moioer^^-^eom^Mily  and  neatly  bailt,  weighing 
•boat  700  pounds,  cutting  a  swath  of  3}  feeV  with  latest  im*^ 
pro^^ments  ;  mad^  by  Adriance  A  Coi  of  Worcester.  What 
ean.be  done  with  it  will  best  appear  in  the  statement  of  James 
Cary  of  Swampsoott,.by  whomat  has  been  prefered  and  used' 
loo  seYcral  years« 

3t  jStten^s  Jlfoioer— made  by  R.  L*  Allen  of  New  York,  whose- 
description  is  hereunto  appended.  This  implement  is  more 
need  than  any  other  in  this  vicinity.  It  is  comparatively  light 
ftud*  strong  ;  seldom  out  of  order,,  or  in  need  of  repairs.  It  is 
easily  adapted  to  rough  and  uneven  sur&ces.  What  can  be  done- 
with  it,  will  ba'best  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  statement  of 
3.  A.  Merrill,  of  South  Salem,  by  whom  it  has  been  extensively 
used  for  several  years.    It  cuts  a  swatb  4  feeU 

4.  DanfortKs  Mower — ^both  double  and  single,  was  present- 
ed to  our  notice  on  the  farm  of  George  B.  Loring  of  Salem,, 
late  vk  the  season.  It  is  so  fully  described  in  the  intelligent 
statement  of  Dr.  Loring,  as  to  admit  of  no  further  explanation 
from  the  oommittee.  It  has  no  acconunodaticm  for  the  person^ 
who  guides  it ;  herein  differing  from  all  other  mowers  we  have 
seen.  Ittitmade  at  Greenfield,  Eranklin  Co*,  Mass.,  and  is 
there  in  highirepute^ 

In  view  of^  the  before  saentioned  mowing  machines,  and  all. 
others  the  c<MBmittee  have  seen  operate  the  present  season,  we 
are  of  the  opinion^  that  the  work  done  by.  Allen's  machine  un- 
der the  guidance  of.  S.  A«  Merrill,  is  most  worthy  of  commenda- 
tion; and  recommend  that  the  first  preouum  of  $25.00  be  award- 
ed to  him  accordingly. 

The  committee  have  viewed  ^■-  tedder,  or  instrument  for 
spreading  hay,  an  English  constructed  implement,  imported  by 
Mr.  Fay,  and  entered,  by  Dr.  Loring — for  which  they  recom- 
mend that  the  second  •premium  of  $15,  be  awarded. 

The  remaining  premium  of  $10,  they  have  divided  into  equal* 
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part9^,  and"  awarded  to  Horatio  L.  Holmes,  of  Providence,  B.  L, 
for  a  garden  weeder — and  to  A,  B.  Allen  of  New  York,  ftwr  a.po» 
tato  digger,  presented  at  the  show— both  of  which  implements 
gaye  evidence  of  ingenuity  and  utility. 

Pop  the  Committee,  consisting  of  W.  C.  Waters,  J,  A.  Put- 
namj-P.  T.  Wiiikley,-B.  D.  Bogers,  and  Wm.  R  Little. 

J^.  W.  PBOCTOB,  Chairman. 


SAMUEL  A.  MEBBILL'S  STATEMENT. 

r  present  for  the  premium  oflfered  by  your  society,  Allen's 
Mower  with  latest  improvements,  the  same  that  I  have  used  the 
past  season  on  my  own  and  my  neighbors^  lands.  I  have  nsed^ 
it  with  a  span  of  horses  that  I  have^  owned  for  several  years, 
weighing  about  1000  pounds  each. 

During  the  past  hay  season  I  have  cut  about  300  acres  ;  all 
but  75  acres  of  which  were  cut  witb  this  machine,  the  remain- 
der with  the  old  Allen  machine.  I  have  used  the  same  horses 
throughout  the  season,  and  they  remained  in  as  good  condition* 
as  when  they  commenced.  I  have  averaged  when  at  work 
from  ten  to  twelve  acres  per  diay,  and  this  without  overwork- 
ing the  team.  The  average  yield  of  the  grass  was  about  a  toi^ 
and  a  half  to  the  acre. 

Although  my  average  time  to  the  acre  has  been  about  fifty 
minutes,  yet  I  have  several  times  cut  an  acre  yielding  a  ton,  ia 
thirty  minutes. 

I  bad  togKind  the  knives  once  a  day,  occupying  about  half 
an  hour,  and  sharpen  them  with  a  whet-stone  occasionally,  as 
they  needed  it. 

The  trouble  of  keeping  it  ia  repair  was  very  slight  indeed. 
No  repairs  were  made  upon  it  during  the  whole  season  but  by 
myself,  and  only  in  a  single  instance  when  one  of  the  knivcET 
was  broken.  I  supplied  a  new  knife  at  a  cost  of  seventeen 
eents.  No  other  repairs  were  made  or  were  necessary,  owing: 
to  the  pevfectioB  and  simplicity  of  the  machine. 

18 
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I  cut  with  it  about  40  acres  of  second  crop  and  found  that  it 
worked  it  as  well  as  in  first  crop. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have  done  all  of  this  work  my- 
self personally.  About  one  half  of  it  was  done  by  a  young 
man  in  my  employ  ;  and  although  he  commenced  this  season 
without  any  previous  experience,  he  was,  after  a  week's  experi- 
ence, enabled  to  work  the  machine  as  well  as  I  could.  ThB 
difficulty  with  a  new  beginner  is  more  in  the  management  of 
the  team  than  of  the  machine. 

I  have  given  a  fair  trial  to  all  the  mowing  machines  that  I 
have  seen  except  the  Danforth  improved  ;  though  1  have  never 
used  this  one  I  have  worked  with  mine  by  the  side  of  it  and 
had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  its  operations,  and  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Allen  machine  is  much  superior  to 
it  in  every  practical  point. 

1  have  found  that  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  Allen 
machine  is  in  the  fact  that  the  knives  are  all  well  guarded  so  as 
to  almost  wholly  protect  them  from  injury  by  stones.  Another 
great  advantage  is  that  the  knives  can  be  easily  raised  by  means 
of  a  lever  and  wheel  (without  stopping  the  team)  so  as  to  pass 
safely  over  rocks  and  stumps  eighteen  inches  high.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  machine  renders  it  quite  advantageous  in  rough, 
stony  or  stumpy  fields. 

I  have  used,  besides  the  Allen  machine,  the  Heath,  Russell, 
Manny,  and  the  Ketchum  machines,  and  have  found  none  bat 
the  Allen  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Salem,  Nov.  11,  1858. 


JAMES  CARTS   STATfiMfiOT. 

The  machine  which  I  offer  and  have  operated  for  the  pre- 
mium the  present  season,  is  Manny's  Improved,  with  which  I 
have  cut  upwards  of  80  acres  of  grass.  The  average  time  of 
cutting  per  acre  is  50  minutes. 

With  regard  to  accidents  I  have  been  very  fortunate,  having 
broke  but  one  section  of  the  knives  in  the  season.    I  have  been 
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rery  much  surprised  at  its  little  liability  to  get  out  of  repair  or 
80  dull  as  to  need  grinding,  having  out  60  acres  with  once 
grinding  the  knives. 

The  great  improvement  in  this  machine' over  the  old  one,  con- 
sists in  its  castor  wheel,  which  takes  ail  weight  o£  the  horses- 
necks,  when  it  is  broke  up  to  move  from  place  to  place.  It  is 
also  so  constructed  that  if  it  is  considered  necessary  in- cutting 
lodged  grass,  the  back  can  be  removed  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
leave  the  bare  knife-bar  like  most  of  the  other  machines  in  use. 
In  that  case  we  must  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  reel  which  I 
consider  almost  indispensable  in  going  with  the  wind  of  a 
windy  day ;  otherwise  the  driver  must  carry  a  long  stick  to 
poke  the  grass  back  as  it  is  cut. 

Another  improvement  is  in  the  quicker  motion  of  the  knives, 
enabling  it  to  start  in  the  grass  without  fail,  as  certainly  as 
some  other  machines  did  fail  to  start  in  grass,  as  your  chair- 
man saw  at  the  first  trial  of  mowing  machines  at  the  Pickman 
farm  in  Soutk  Salem,  and  I.  regret  very  muck  that  the  commit- 
mittee  were  not  then.present  to  Tciew  that  operation,  and  see 
the  ease  with  which  one  of  my  horses  on  the  two  horse  mower 
eut  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  grass,  and  also  whether  it  was  aa . 
the  spectators  said,  the  best  cut  piece  of  grass  on.  the  field. 

Swampscott,  Nov.  10,  1858. 


GEOBGE  B.  LOSING'S   STATEMENT. 

I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  which  an  unusual  pressure  of 
duties  would  allow,  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultural  Implements,  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
I  enter  two  machines  for  premium,  viz  : — Danforth's  Mowing 
Machine,  constructed  by  J.  W.  Thompson  of  Greenfield,  Mass., 
and  a  Tedder,,  purchased  in  England,  by  R.  S.  Fay,  for  the 
Massachusetts  Society  lor  promotion  of  Agriculture. 

Of  the  mowing  machine,  I  would  say  that  it  comes  very  near 
the  fulfillment  of  my  ideas  of  what  such  an  instrument  should, 
he.    I  conceive  that  agricultural  machinery  should  be  simple,. 
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light,  easily  managed,  and  strong.  These  qualities  tihoifld  be 
^possessed  particularly  by  a  mowing  machine,  the  use  of  which 
comes  at  a  season  when  the  accumulation  of  business  on  a  farm 
requires  great  rapidity  of  exeoation,  and  when  it  is  impossible 
to  be  Tery'^fastidious  in  our  selection  of  labor.  Such  a  machine 
should  be  capable  of  doing  its  work  en  smooth  land  and  rough, 
with  or  without  an  expert  driver  or  machinist,  with  good 
horses  and  bad  ones,  in  light  grass  and  heavy,  and  without  the 
^^xercise  of  great  skill  on  the  part  of  the  driver,  or  the  outlay 
of  great  strength  or  speed  by  the  team.  In  this  way  alone 
'can  it  be  made  really  an  economical  and  profitable  appendage  te 
a  farm.  Our  lands  are  not  lawns,  and  we  cannot  afford  te 
make  them  so.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  hire  skillful  men,  at  a 
price  within  the  limits  of  a  farmer's  means.  Every  farmer  can- 
'sot  expect  to  be  able  to  devote  himself  throughout  the  haying 
season  to  a  mowing  machine.    Neither  can  he  afford  to  purchaae 

:a  pair  of  horses  well  broken  to  this  work  alone. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Danforth  machine  is  perfect. 
But  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  it  work  on  my  farm  under  cir- 
cumstances which  would  have  foiled  any  other  machine  I  have 

/ever  seen  used.  My  driver  had  never  used  a  machine  of  the 
kind  until  I  set  him  at  work  with  this  one.  My  horses  are 
young  and  inexperienced.  My  grass  was  heavy,  matted  at  the 
bottom  and  much  of  it  lodged.  My  land  is  very  rough.  And 
yet  the  machine  which  I  enter  for  premium  performed  its  work 
perfectly  well  amidst  all  these  obstacles.  In  draft  it  is  very 
ilight  and  easy — never  having  worried  my  horses  at  all.  »It 
never  clogs  unless  the  knives  are  plunged  into  sods  and  roots, 
and  even  then,  but  seldom.  It  requires  no  clearing  board,  and 
cuts  equally  well  in  fallen  and  standing  ^rass.  It  leaves  the 
field  smooth  and  without  any  *'  mane^  between  the  swaths.  It 
is  easily  managed,  is  conveniently  sharpened,  and  can  be  drivea 

^t^ainst  obstacles  almost  with  impunity.    I  have  used  it  in  cut- 
ting my  second  crop,  and  found  it  as  serviceable  as  in  the  first. 
A  one  horse  machine  of  the  same  invention  has  been  used  by 
me,  and  may  be  considered  almost  invaluable  on  a  small  farm. 
The  tedder  J  have  used  very  extensively  in  spreading  my 

^hay.    It  is  an  English  machine,  strong,  and  rather  heavy  in  ita 

Msonstruction— but  beautifully  adapted  to  the^orkfor  which-it 


^s  designed,   tl  haro  used  it  mostly  with  two  horses.    And  I 
find  that  with  this  team  and  a  driver,  it  will  spread  an  acre  of 

mown  grass,  muoh  more  thoroughly  than  the  most  expert  maa 

eoold  do  it,  in  less  than  ten  minates.  It  performs  the  nicest 
«4uid  naost  difficult  part  of  hay  making,  the  spreading  of  the  hay^ 

with  wonderful  perfection  and  despatch,  and  lessens  the  time 
•required  for  drying,  many  hours.     When  I  see  how  much  hay 

is  damaged  for  the  want  of  proper  spreading  and  turning,  and 
-see  too  bow  in^ssible  it  is  to  employ  men  who  will  perform 

this  part  of  the  work  faithfully,  I  am  led  to  believe  thatitho 
^tedder  is  one  of  the  most  useful  labor-saving  machines  ever  in- 

Tented.    And!  know  that  in  the  uncertain  season  just , past, 

when  an  houi**s  time  was  invakiable  to  the  hay-maker,  I. have 
rsaved  many  tons  of  hay  by  the  thorough  and  expeditious  man- 
<ner  in  which  this  machine  does  its  work.  I  am  convinced  that 
rit  will  do  more  work  'On  ten  acres  of  ground  in  two  honrs,  and 

do  it  better,  than  ten  men  would  or  -could  in  twice  that  time. 

I  trust  so  valuable  a  machine  will  soon  be  brought  ^withia 
•ihe  reach  of  all  our. farmers.  ' 

.  Salem,  Nov.  5,  1858. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ALLEN  PATENT  MOWING  MACHHIE. 

The  frame  is  made  of  the  best  white  ash,  well  seasoned  and 
abound  together  in  the  strongest  manner,  by  iron  rods  running 
through  and  through  at  each  end,.and  screwed  up  with^a  kemj 
»nat  at  one  end  and  a  bolt  .head  at  the  other. 

The  gearing  is  of  the  best  iron,  and  is  very  sio^ple,  'being 
single  spur  and  level,  thus  giving  all  the  reqmred  motion^^th 
the  least  waste  of  power.  The  motion  which  propels  thevkovves 
is  so  rapid  as  to  enable  the  machine  to  out  eiqually  ^ell 
whether  at  a  slow  or  £Etst  gait,  with  either  oxm  or  Aor^e^^and in 
grass  however  thick  or  fine.  The  machine  will  do  .good  %work 
•when  not  mowing  over  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

The  finger-board  and  cutting  bar  are  hung  behind  the*driv- 
*iiig  wiieel,  by  which  arrangement  at  hugs  tbe^oonndcdiOBely, 
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how^Ter  rough  and  uneven  the  surface ;  it  also  glides  oreir 
stones,  hassocks,  bogs,  anthills  and  other  obstructions  easily^ 
and  settles  immediately  down  to  good  cutting  again.  Thei 
shape  of  the  shoe  materially  assists  the  cutting  apparatus  to» 
pass  ever  all  obstructions  easily,  as  it  turns  up  at  the  forward 
end  like  a  sleigh  runner; 

The  hoist  wheel  attached  to  the  shoe  eoables  the  driver  sit- 
ting in  his  seat,  and  with  the  strength  of  two  fingers,  to  in- 
stantly raise  and  lower  the  finger-board  from  half  an  inch  ta 
six  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  over  cut  grass  or  any 
objeet  likely  to  obstruct  it,  and  this  can  be  done  when  the  ma- 
chine is  moving  rapidly  along  as  well  as  when  at  rest.  This  is 
a  great  desideratum  in  any  mowing  machine. 

The  outside  spring-wheel  makes  it  quite  safe  to  cut  on  side 
hills,  at  a  large  angle  to  their  base  ;  it  also  assists  in  accom- 
modating the  machine  to  rough  surfaces. 

The  pole  or  tongue  hangs  loose  and  never  bears  on  the  neck& 
of  the  horses*. 

The  machine  is  easily  thrown  out  or  into  gear  in  a.  moment 
by  the  driver  as  he  is  sitting  on  his  seat.. 

The  fingers  or  guards  are  made  of  composition  of  dififerent 
kinds  of  cast  iron,  and  are  very  tough  and  not  easily  broken  ; 
they  are  as  strong  as  if  malleable,  and  yet  preserve  the  desired 
quality  of  hardness  of  the  cast  iron.  The  sides  of  their  surface,, 
on  which  the  knives  play,  form  a  scissor  edge  with  the  knives, 
which  makes  cutting  the  grass  much  more  easy. 

The  caps  are  open,  and  by  their  peculiar  construction  com- 
bined with  the  fingers  and  knives,  no  clogging  or  choking  witb 
grass  takes  place,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  wet  or  dry. 

The  knives  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  which  takes  the  hardest 
temper  without  rendering  them  brittle.  They  are  corrugated^ 
which  greatly  increases  their  strength  and  enables,  a.  lighter 
knife  to  be  used,  thus  considerably  lessening  the  costj  also  the 
weight  of  the  cutter  bar  to  be  propelled,  which  owing  to-  its 
rapid  movement,  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
teamin  het  weather.  The  tops  of  the  knives  are  rasped  edge, 
which  assists  in  preventing  clogging  or  choking  of  the  fingers 
or  guards  when  cutting  fine,  wet  grass. 

Themovemeat  is  very  easy,  averaging  by  the  beat  dynamoncbr 
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oters  (when  cutting  two  tons  of  grass  per  at5re^  jfbotft  350 
pounds  draft.  It  has  been  found  by  the  test  of  the  side-dyTia- 
mometer  to  have  no  side^rqftj  which  is  another  great  desidera- 
tum, one  paund  ot^side  draft  being  equal  to  about  five  to  fieven 
pounds  of  direct  draft,  according  to  my  estimation  ;  as  it  is 
like  carrying  a  weight  in  the  haffd,  witfi  the  «irm  extended,  in- 
stead of  close  to  the  side. 

The  weight  of  the  machine  when  cutting  is  736  pounds,  which 
includes  pole,  finger-board  and  all  complete. 

The  driving  wheel  is  covered  and  the  seat  secure  and  ^asy 
for  the  driver,  making  it  quite  safe  for  him  to  ride  when  driv- 
ing. 

I  add  a  reaper  attachment  for  ten  dollars  additional  price  to 
the  mower.  Tbis^is  very  simple  and  makes  one  of  the  best  reap- 
ers ever  used,  as  it  cuts  the  tallest  rye  or  other  grain  with  great 
facility  whether  standing  erect  or  badly  lodged.  The  raker 
easily  delivers  the  cut  grain  clear  of  the  track,  thus  supersed- 
ing the  necessity  of  binders  following  to  take  up  the  gavels  or 
sheaves  as  fast  as  the  machine  cuts. 

A  reel  is  not  necessary  for  cutting  either  grass  or  grain,  but 
if  required,  can  be  furnished  at  an  extra  charge  of  ten  dollars* 


POULTRY, 

The  Committee  on  Poultry  respectfullyreport'thait  fheyhave 
awarded  the  following  gratuities  : 

To  John  Selves,  Salem, for goldlaced Seabright Bantams,  |1  00 
John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  silver-laced  Seabright  Bantams,  1  00 

Cyrus  Thompson,  South  Danvers,  Black  Spanish,  1  50 

Wm,  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  Rouen  ducks,  1  00 

John  I.  Ladd,  Groveland,  hen  and  fifty-seven  chickens,       1  00 
Charles  G.  Loring,  Beverly,  speckled  dorkings,  2  00 

iiaron  Dodge,  Beverly,  turkies,  from  half-wild  stock,  2  00 
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jkaron  Dodge,  Bbverly,  lot  of  China  daoks,  T  09" 

*'  ''  "        golden  pheasants,  1  00 

David  Warren,  Marblehead,  Bolton  greys,  1  60- 
Pavid' Warren,  Marblehead,  cross  between  Bolton^  grey 

and  Brahina'pootre,  1  00 

Charles  Gray,  Lynn,  white  dorkings,  1  00* 

E.  W^  Jkcobs,  South  Danvers,  black  bantams,  1  00 

Thomas  N^  Barnaby,  South  Danvers,  Brahma-poittre,  2  00 

Ih  the  exhibition  of  this  year  nine  towns  were  represented 
By  seventeen  contributors,  viz  : — South  Danvers  6,  Beverly  3y 
8alem  2,'  Danvers  2,  Groveland,  A^dover,  Georgetown,  Mar- 
blehead and  Lynn,  one  eaeb.  Three  towns  were  represented 
from  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  the  remainder  were  in- 
Hie  immediate  vicinity  of  the  location  of  the  fair.  This  signifi- 
eant  fact,  the  same  thai  we  have  noted  for  the  past  two  years- 
in  the  vegetable  department  of  the  exhibition,  certainly  has  an* 
important  bearing  on  the  policy  of  having  a  permanent  loca^ 
tion  for  the  annual  fair. 

In  addition  to  the  above  named  parties  to  whom  gratuities- 
w^pe  awarded,  coops  containing  fine  specimens  of  various  breeds- 
were  exhibited  by  several  gentlemen  ;  among  these  a  fine  lot  of 
Bitthma-poutre  fowls,  by  Daniel  Buxton,  J)*.,  of  Danvers,  an  old" 
and'  reliable  breeder  of  that  variety  ;  also  fine  specimens  of 
English  speckled  dorkings,  by  W.  H.  Foster  of  Beverly. 

Communications  were  received  from  most  of  the  exhibitors, 
the  general  characteristic  of  which  was  a  great  barrenness  of 
interesting  and  profitable  details.  We  present  the  following  as 
eontaining  facts  whicb^may  be  of  value  to  the  community. 

Of  the  Brahma-poutres  exhibited  by  him,  Mr.  Barnaby  writes^ 
**  These  chickens  (7  pullets^  were  hatched  the  10th' of  April.  I 
have  fed  them  altogether  on  common  Indian  com  and  meal, 
with  the  exception  of  coqked,  coarse  meat  once  a  week.  They 
commenced  laying  the  let  of  September,  and  have  laid  106  eggs* 
up  to  this  date,  Sept.  29th  " — when  four  months  and  twenty 
days  old.  Of  a  cross  between  the  pure  Bolton  grey  and  Brah- 
ma-poutre,  Mr.  Warren  writes,  "  They  were  hatched  the  20  th  of 
May,  and  the  pullets  commenced  laying  the  1 6th  of  September  "^ 
— when  four  months  and  fourteen  days  old.  The  Seabright 
tentams  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ives,  were  exceedingly  beautiful^ 
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Mir,  Ives  presented  the  following  statement :  "  The  mother  of 
the  Golden  Seabrights  on  exhibition  (six  in  number)  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  lajed  408  eggs,  or  S4  dozen 
in  92  days.  I  have  kept  at  different  times  upwards  of  twelve 
different  kinds  of  fowls,  and  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I 
pronounce  the  Seabrights  the  best  laying  fowls  I  have  ever 
seen*  Their  eggs  are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
fowls  than  the  eggs  of  larger  breeds.  The  expense  of  keeping 
them  is  very  small ;  I  could  not  estimate  the  expense  of  keep^ 
ing  mine,  having  kept  them  mostly  upon  the  swill  and  crumbs 
from  the  house,  but  I  can  safely  say  that  the  expense  is  not  over 
one  half  that  of  larger  breeds." 

From  accurate  experiments  made  a  few  years  since  we  found 
the  cost  of  food  consumed  by  a  variety  of  black  bantam  was 
exactly  one  half  that  consumed  by  ordinary  breeds.  Mr.  Ives 
exhibited  eggs  of  his  Seabrights,  which  are  of  about  the  aver- 
age size  of  the  eggs  of  the  Bolton  grey  fowl  of  the  first  year's 
laying. 

John  I.  Ladd,  of  Groveland,  exhibited  a  hen  with  57  chick- 
ens, all  hatched  by  her  and  a  portion  of  them  raised  by  her 
during  the  past  season.  Mr.  Jjadd  presented  the  following 
statement : — "  The  father  of  this  hen  was  of  the  Cochin  China 
breed  and  her  mother  a  Booby  hen.  The  father  of  the  chick- 
ens is  a  Brahma-poutre,  the  mother  a  China  Booby.  The  hen 
was  set  March  11th  on  19  eggs,  and  came  off  April  2d  with  17 
chickens ;  she  was  with  these  22  days.  From  April  21st  to 
May  15th  she  laid  24  eggs,  and  on  the  16th  of  May  she  was  set 
on  these  eggs  and  came  off  June  6th  with  21  chickens.  Her 
chickens  were  given  to  another  hen  to  bring  up.  She  com- 
menced laying  again  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  laid  18  eggs  up 
to  July  2d.  She  was  set  again  July  3d  on  these  18  eggs,  and 
came  off  July  25th  with  15  chickens,  which  were  given  to  an- 
other hen.  She  commenced  laying  again  August  5th,  and  laid 
15  eggs  up  to  August  21 ;  she  was  set  Aug.  22d  on  the  11  eggs, 
and  came  off  Sept.  14  with  11  chickens,  and  they  are  now  with 
her."  This  statement  indicates  a  fowl  of  a  very  hardy  consti- 
tution and  wonderfully  prolific  both  as  a  layer  and  as  a  setter. 
Mr.  Ladd  terms  the  hen  a  "  Booby  "  hen  ;  the  hen  is  a  large 

sized,  deep  bodied,  short  legged  hen  of  the  Eastern  breeds 
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which  were  so  widely  disseminated  a  few  years  since,  and  might 
probably  be  as  correctly  called  by  either  of  the  half  dozen 
names  by  which  these  breeds  are  known.  It  appears  that  this 
fowl  layed  every  day  throughout  the  season  when  not  setting 
or  with  her  chickens,  producing  in  the  course  of  six  months  57 
eggs  and  64  chickens  I 

We  all  remember  the  great  "  fowl  fever,"  as  it  is  termed, 
which  spread  through  the  country  a  few  years  since.  It  came 
land  went — one  of  those  spasms  which  sometimes  afflict  whole 
communities,  that  reach  their  climax  so  rapidly  and  pass  away 
so  speedily  that  many  who  are  among  the  afflicted  are  con*' 
founded  when  the  reaction  comes,  having  a  dim  idea  of  a  dis- 
agreeable dream.  A  few  cool  headed  sharpers  took  advantage 
of  the  fashionable  mania  which  possessed  the  public,  and  in  a 
grand  round  of  villainy  fleeced  hundreds  of  their  fellow  citi- 
ssens  whose  enthusiasm  had  for  the  time  got  the  better  of  their 
reason,  and  what  is  the  most  wonderful  feature 'of  the  whole 
delusion — one  of  these  sharpers  mistook  his  scoundrelism  for 
wit  and  put  himself  on  record  in  a  work  which  for  impudent 
rascality  will  long  wait  for  a  compeer.  Very  naturally  a  great 
reaction  has  followed  upon  this  inflated  enthusiasm,  and  thou^ 
sands  can  now  see  in  fowls  only  the  reminder  of  their  former 
folly.  "  One  extreme  follows  another "  is  a  true  adage,  and 
what  in  those  days  with  so  many  was  the  height  of  the  desira* 
ble,  has  changed  about  and  now  become  the  height  of  the  ridic^ 
ulcus, — ^for  it  is  human  nature  that  a  man  should  scorn  a  thing 
which  he  has  used  after  a  foolish  manner,  rather  than  the 
folly  that  so  used  it.  To  many,  therefore,  any  propositions 
relative  to  the  improvement  of  the  poultry  yard  sound  weak  or 
have  the  ring  of  imposition  in  them,  the  whole  sul^ect  being 
to  their  minds  matt^  for  pleasantry  rather  than  a  subject 
worthy  the  earnest,  conscientious  attention  of  an  intelligent 
worker. 

But  when  the  poulterer  at  the  close  of  the  season  strikes  his 
balance,  does  he  consider  the  difference  between  a  stock  of  good 
laying  hens  and  a  stock  of  poor  laying  ones  a  joke  ?  Would 
he  not  really  prefer  for  breeding  purposes,  a  race  good  to  hatch 
Bnd  rear  chickens  ;  and  for  his  table  a  fowl  with  a  full  breast 
of  finO)  compact  fle^  to  one  with  a  breast  as  sharp  as  the  hull 
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9t  a  oMpper  ship  with  legs  like  her  masts  ?— or  a  fat,  juicy 
chicken  to  a  lean,  stringy  one  ?  and  should  a  "  bag  of  bones  '^ 
be  brought  to  his  table  would  he  not  find  it  rather  a  difficult 
matter  to  pick  a  joke  out  of  it  t  Now  these  and  kindred  traits 
of  excellence  belong  to  some  breeds  of  fowls  more  than  to  oth- 
ers. Why,  then,  not  select  such  breeds  in  preference  to  tho 
chance  stock  that  is  usually  found  in  the  barn  yard  7  Enor- 
mous sums  and  great  labor  are  expended  to  procure  the  purest 
blood  of  the  best  races  of  horses,  cows,  sheep,  swine  and  of  every 
species  inhabiting  the  bam  yard,  while  poor  chanticleer  almost 
wholly  excepted,  since  the  late  reaction  is  left  alone  to  do  his 
own  crowing  on  his  own  dung-hill.  Good  traits  just  as  cer- 
tainly run  in  the  blood  of  certain  races  of  fowls  as  they  run  in 
the  blood  of  certain  races  of  horses,  cows,  sheep  and  swine* 
Why,  then,  should  there  not  be  as  much  outlay  of  labor  and  ex- 
pense, in  proportion  to  their  value  to  the  community,  to  pro- 
eure  pure  races  of  excellent  fowls  as  pure  races  of  other  stock  ? 
Among  the  pure  blooded  breeds,  the  Black  Spanish,  Dorking, 
Bolton  Grey,  Guelderland,  and  a  variety  of  the  breeds  which 
are  known  by  the  name  "  Brahma  poutre,"^  stand  highest  in  prac- 
tical value ;  yet  the  poulterer  will  find  it  true  of  all  highly  bred 
fowls  that  a  finer  nervous  organization  is  usually  accompanied 
with  less  hardiness  of  constitution  when  young ;  which  in  pure 
breeds  is  often  aggravated  by  too  close  breeding.  Let  the 
amateur,  therefore,  not  be  discouraged  if  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
troduce either  of  the  above  varieties  into  his  collection  they 
should  prove  very  delicate ;  kt  him  try  the  same  variety  from 
some  other  stocky  before  he  finally  rejects  them  on  such  grounds* 
To  state  briefly  the  characteristics  of  the  above  breeds,  which 
have  established  characters  for  themselves,— of  the  Black  Span- 
ish we  affirm  that  they  are  ready  for  the  table  at  an  early  age, 
when  they  prove  full  breasted,  small-boned  and  fine  fleshed ; 
they  begin  ta  lay  at  an  early  period,  are  almost  "  everlasting  '^ 
layers,  being  seldom  or  never  broody,  and  their  eggs  of  supe- 
perior  quality,  are  noble  sized,  weighing  from  twenty-five  ta 
thirty  ounces  to  the  dozen.  Their  rich  plumage  with  its  green 
gloss  renders  them  very  attractive.  The  objections  to  them  are 
tiieir  wandering  propensities  and  their  nervous,  fly-away  organ- 
izations, which  takes  away  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of 
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fowls,  docility.  The  Dorking  is  the  fowl  of  old  England,  They 
mature  very  rapidly  and  have  the  fullest  development  of  "white 
meat"  of  any  fowl  brought  to  the  table.  The  ^gs  are  very 
large  and  of  excellent  quality,  and  for  all  the  natural  uses  of 
fowls,  for  the  table,  for  laying  and  setting  this  breed  ranks  very 
high.  The  dorking  is  spreading  fast  over  the  country,  and  no 
doubt  the  public  will  gain  thereby,  provided  only  the  hardier 
breeds  are  propagated.  The  white  dorking  is  a  smaller  sized 
race  than  other  varieties  and  of  greater  delicacy  of  constitu- 
tion ;  some  of  the  large  speckled  varieties  will  also  be  found  to 
be  so  wanting  in  hardiness  when  young  as  to  render  them  val- 
ueless to  the  public  at  large. 

The  Bolton  Grey  when  pure  is  a  fowl  of  great  beauty  and  a 
most  excellent  layer.  If  "  bred  to  a  feather,"  while  the  neck 
is  pure  white  the  mottling  of  black  will  pass  entirely  around 
the  breast — a  characteristic  very  rarely  seen  even  in  the  pre- 
mium fowls  of  our  fair.  In  a  lot  recently  imported  from  Eng- 
land, I  notice  that  on  one  of  my  fowls  the  mottling  is  improved 
upon,  by  a  lozenge-shaped  white  figure  developed  on  each 
feather,  giving  the  bird  rare  beauty.  The  objections  to  the 
Bolton  Grey  breed  are  serious  ones.  They  mature  for  the  table 
slowly,  and  are  then  poor  in  quality,  of  small  size,  and  cold, 
bluish  hue.  Their  eggs  are  very  small.  The  hens  have  a  bad 
habit  of  dying  without  leaving  on  record  any  suflBcient  cause 
therefor  ;  you  go  into  the  coop  and  find  one  of  your  finest  fowls 
on  the  nest  for  two  or  three  days  in  succession  with  a  comb  rather 
unusually  red ;  (now  this  redness  of  the  comb  is  a  certificate 
presented  by  other  fowls  in  proof  that  their  internal  egg-produc- 
ing apparatus  is  in  full  working  order) ;  and  you  tell  John 
that  "  really  that  Bolton  Grey  hen  does  beat  all  in  the  poultry 
line  that  was  ever  heard  of,  seen  or  read  of ;  indeed  you  more 
than  half  believe  she  is  but  a  mass  of  eggs  slightly  covered 
with  feathers!"  John  filled  with  respectful  admiration  ap- 
proaches the  prodigy  with  stealthy  steps,  looks  closely  and— 
proclaims  her  dead !  Probably  all  who  have  ever  reared  the 
Bolton  Grey  fowl  have  had  some  such  unfortunate  experience. 
The  Asiatic  breeds  which  were  so  widely  disseminated  a  few 
years  since  have  been  a  nut  for  amateurs  to  crack.  They  have 
generally  been  denounced  as,  on  the  whole,  a  nuisance.    Let 
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them  have  fair  play  ;  many  of  them  are  ungainly  gaunt  gor- 
mandizers, maturing  yery  late,  and  than  a  large  boned,  sharp 
breasted  race ;  still  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the  general 
role.  It  will  be  noticed  that  three  of  the  etatements  accom- 
panying this  report  relate  to  one  variety  of  the  Asiatic  breeds 
commonly  known  as  "  Brahma-poutre  "  fowl.  The  fowl  termed 
"Booby,"  exhibited  by  Mr.  Ladd,  is  undoubtedly  nearly  allied 
to  that  variety,  and  a  better  season's  work  than  her's  could  not 
be  anticipated  from  any  breed  of  fowls.  For  early  maturity  no 
fowls  coidd  excel  those  of  Mr.  Barnaby,  which  began  to  lay  at 
4  months  and  20  days  from  the  egg,  -excepting  those  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Warren,  which  were  a  cross  between  the  Brahma- 
poutre  and  Bolton  Grey,  and  began  to  lay  when  4  J  months  old  I 

With  such  facts  as  these, — and  from  what  we  know  of  these 
gentlemen  we  believe  them  to  be  facts, — we  cannot  but  except 
the  variety  of  the  so-called  "Brahma-poutres"  from  the  sweeping 
condemnation  so  usually  applied  to  the  whole  race  of  Eastern 
breeds  of  late  introduction.  These  Brahma-poutres,  one  of  the 
most  reliable  breeders  of  which  is  Daniel  Buxton,  Jr.,  of  Dan- 
vers,  are  a  handsomer  fowl  than  most  of  the  larger  sorts. 
From  personal  experience  of  this  variety  we  are  persuaded  that 
though  in  common  with  all  their  race  they  are  heartier  eaters 
than  our  common  fowls,  yet  as  they  may  be  raised  on  coarser 
food,  the  final  cost  will  be  but  little  additional.  They  are  no 
great  scratchers,  and  but  little  inclined  to  wander.  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  recommend  this  variety  in  preference  to 
the  other  above  mentioned  breeds  ;  indeed,  were  we  to  raise  a 
single  variety,  we  should  prefer  others  to  them  which  had  finer 
flesh  and  smaMer  bones ;  but  among  a  numrber  of  varieties,  this 
deserves  a  place. 

One  word  to  those  who  have  pure  stock  in  their  possession. 
Do  not  so  far  yield  to  the  temptation  of  cross-breeding,  as  to 
lose  your  original  pure  stock  ;  for  remember  that  a  cross  breed, 
however  desirable  it  may  prove,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  renew 
itself  until  bred  distinct  for  many  generations  ;  while  with  the 
original  stock,  with  the  particular  crosses  made,  you  have  ma- 
terial in  your  hands  to  produce  the  like  at  your  fancy. 

JAMES  J.  H,  GREGORY,  Chaibman. 
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There  i&  no^  subject  of  greater  practical  importance  to  Uta^ 
agriculturists  of  New  England  than  that  of  manures.  Indeed 
it  is  impossible  to  cultirate  our  soil  successfully  without  unde^ 
standing  their  importance,  and  learning  the  more  economical' 
modes  of  preparing  and  applying  them  for  the  use  of  vegeta- 
tion*  This  is  a  subject  of  vast  extent,  requiring,  for  a  full  dia- 
eussion,  great  minuteness  of  detail,  and  for  precise  accuracy  the 
frequexit  use  of  chemical  terms  which  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood by  the  farmer  unfamiliar  with  scientific  knowledge,  and  I 
only  propose,  in  the  brief  space  proper  for  this  report,  to  sub- 
mit some  general  views  upon  the  subject,  avoiding  the  use  of 
chemical  terms,  aware  that  by  such  a  course  I  shall  be  open  ta 
the  charge  of  want  of  exact  precision* 

In  order  to  properly  understand  the  YBlne  and  effects  of  ma- 
Bures  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  plants  receive  their  food— 
what  there  is  in  the  original  soil  which  affords  nutriment,  and 
what  part  each  constituent  of  the  same  performs  in  the  great 
phenomena  of  vegetable  life. 

The  plant  receives  its  entire  nutriment  through  the  pores  in  it& 
leaves  and  in  the  fibres  of  its  roots,  which  are  so  minute  as  not 
to  be  discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  Consequently,  everything 
that  feeds  it  must  be  in  either  a  liquid  or  aeriform  state.  la 
no  other  condition  can  nutriment  enter  into  the  composition  of 
a  plant.  Through  the  leaves,  it  is  supplied  by  the  air  aided  by 
the  light  and  heat,  with  gases  necessary  for  its  support,  and 
from  snows,  rains,  dews  and  evaporation,  it  is  supplied  with 
moisture  and  nutritive  substanees  in  minute  solution.  So  much 
is  received  through  this  medium  that  some  kinds  of  plants  are 
supplied  almost  entirely  through  their  leaves.  But  important 
as  are  the  leaver  in  sustaining  the  plant,  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance in  this  connection  to  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  they 
receive  and  impart  nutriment,  as  the  amount  cannot  be  affected 
by  artificial  means.  The  other  medium  through  which  the 
plant  receives  its  support,  is  the  root  fibres  ;  andthisis  of  by  far 
the  greatest  practical  importance,  as  this  support  may  be  isL*- 
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^tfeasedftlmo^tmdefiBite1yhy  supplying  to  the  soil  subsltarwes 
-necessary  for  vegetation,  in  which  it  is  deficient. 

Soils  are  composed  of  day,  sand,  lime,  mineral  substances, 
-and  the  mould  of  decayed  or  decaying  vegetation.    The  -day 
Bnd  sand,  excepting  in  locations  where  lime  abounds,  compose 
by  far  the  largest  portion  in  weight — the  mineral  substances 
are  in  minute  quantities,  and  the   mould,  although  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  soil  and  apparently  ^  considerable  por- 
tion of  it,  consists  of  only  from  3-100  to  5-100  in  weight  of  the 
whole,  in  average  soils.    All  these  substances  perform  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  support  and  nourishment  of  the  plant,  and 
tor  its  successful  growtti  all  are  requisite  in  proper  combina- 
tions.   Yet  the  mould  and  mineral  substances  comprising  to- 
gether not  more  than  5-100  to  6-100  of  the  soil  are  substan- 
tially all  that  afford  direct  nourishment  to  the  plant.    The  clay 
and  sand  although  by  chemical  action  forming  an  ingredient  of 
some  plants  are  prinoipally  and  almost  entirely  useful  for  the 
purpose  af  giving  mechanical  support  to  the  plant,  and  retain- 
ing and  imparting  nutriment  for  its  use.    They  constitute  the 
foundation  to  hold  the  plant,  and  the  repository  of  its  food,  and 
as  such  they  are  of  the  greatest  consequence.    The  fertility  and 
permanent  excellence  of  a  soil  depend  very  much  upon  the  pro- 
portions and  combinations  in  which  these  earths  are  found. — 
Every  farmer  understands  the  difference  between  day  or  heavy 
soils,  and  sandy  or  light  soils  ;  and  that  the  best  soils  are  those 
which  are  composed  of  both  in  such  proportions  as  not  to  be 
too  stiff  and  hard  with  an  excess  of  clay  on  the  one  hand,  or 
•too  dry  and  porous  with  an  excess  of  sand  on  the  other  hand. 
In  proper  combinations  the  clay  in  the  soil  acts  to  retain  the 
moisture  and  the  nutriment,  and  prevent  too  great  an  extension 
*of  the  roots  ;  and  the  sand  acts  to  loosen,  render  more  friable 
the  soil,  and  to  admit  into  it  the  heat  and  the  air  in  praper 
"quantities. 
If  the  clay  is  in  excess,  its  injurious  effects  are — 
1st.    It  retains  more  |^isture  than  is  needful  for  the  plants 
2d.    It  attracts  and  hoRls  the  nutriment,  and  does  not  im^ 
^rt  it  sufficiently  for  the  prober  nourishment  of  vegetation^ 
8d.    It  renders  the  soil  bard,  ^nd  difficult  to  ottltivate* 
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4th.    It  resists  the  proper  extension  of  the  root^. 

5th.    It  prevents  the  proper  effects  of  the  air  and  the  heai- 

6th.    In  dry  weather,  it  cracks  and  admits  the  air  directly 

upon  the  roots,  which  is  always  injurious. 
If  the  sand  is  in  excess,  its  injurious  effects  are — 
1st.    It  has  but  little  adhesion  to  the  nutritire  matter,  which 

is  quickly  washed  out,  or  is  supplied  too  freely  to  the  plants 

consequently  the  soil  is  quickly  exhausted. 

2d.  It  does  not  sufficiently  retain  the  moisture  for  the 
plants. 

8d.  It  does  not  attract  fertilizing  particles  from  ^e  atmos" 
phere. 

4th.  Being  a  good  conductor  of  caloric,  it  transmits  to  the 
roots  immediately  the  influences  of  sudden  changes  in  the  tern* 
perature  of  the  atmosphere. 

These  facts  show  the  great  importance  of  ameliorating  clay 
land  with  sand,  and  sandy  land  with  clay.  In  many  parts  of 
England  this  has  been  done  with  most  successful  results,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  our  farmers  may  not  by  this  method 
greatly  benefit  their  poorer  lands,  as  in  most  instances,  beds  of 
clay  may  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  sandy  lands,  and  sand  in 
the  vicinity  of  clay  lands.  Probably  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  such  lands  will  be  more  permanently  beneficial. 

Besides  the  clay  and  sand,  the  composites  of  soil  are  mineral 
substances  and  vegetable  mould,  in  the  quantities  before  stated. 
These  afford  the  nutriment  to  the  plant.  The  term  vegetable 
mould  or  humus,  has  been  used  by  some  writers  with  a  more 
extensive  signification  than  that  in  which  I  propose  to  employ 
it  in  this  report. 

It  has  been  used  to  define  the  entire  organic  and  inorganic, 
or  mineral  substances  of  a  plant,  in  a  certain  state  of  decom- 
position and  solution.  It  is  a  dark,  and  when  moist,  an  unc- 
tuous mould,  produced  not  only  by  the  corruption  and  decay  of 
the  falling  leaves,  the  plants  themselves,  and  the  roots  remain- 
ing in  the  ground,  but  also  by  the  putrefaction  and  decomposi- 
tion of  animal  matter,  although  the  latter  contains  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  former  in  different  proportions  and  is  especially 
rich  in  ammonia.    By  mould,  as  I  shall  use  the  term,  I  include 
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only  t&e  organic  mstter  diBtinct  from  tl»  mineral  substances  in 
cohesion  with  it,  ascl  this  indud^es  by  far  the  largest  portion 
in  amonnt  and  Treigbt  of  the  deconvpoeed  matter.  TMs  moidd 
of  itself,  is  of  gr^t  bemefft  inr  impr oring  the  texture  of  the 
soil,  in  rendering  heavj  land  looser  and  wanner,  and  light  soil 
more  tenacionsr  And  if  it  had  no  other  effect  it  would  be  of 
Tory  great  yalue  to  the  land.  But  when  turned  by  the  spade 
or  ploi^h,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  moisture  and  heat,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  nnneral  substances  in  combinatioin  with  it,  it  be- 
comes gradually  still  farther  decomposed,  and  furnishes  contin- 
ual nourishment  both  in  a  liquid  and  gaseous  form  to  the 
roots  of  the  plant.  It  also  acts  upon  the  mineral  substances  in 
tii6  soil,  rendering  them  soluble,  so  that  they  can  be  receiycd 
hy  the  plant  The  amount  of  this  mould,  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  Tegetation  in  soils  of  proper  compositions,  is  compara- 
tively very  small,  as  such  lands  may  be  cropped  for  a  series  of 
years  without  their  becoming  exhausted.  The  comparative  yalue 
of  the  mould  as  food  for  the  plant,  has  been  much  considered 
by  scientific  men  of  the  present  century,  and  without  entering 
into  the  discussion  it  may  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  state 
that  all  regard  it  as  of  very  great  importance  to  vegetation. 
From  its  intrinsic  value  as  containing  many  of  the  elements  of 
the  plant,  and  its  slow  decomposition,  and  as  a  means  of  im- 
proving the  texture  of  the  soil  it  is  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  material  in  the  soiL  In  addition  to  its  effects  when  de- 
composed to  the  extent  above  stated,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
the  process  of  such  decomposition  it  eliminates  much  that  af- 
fords nutriment  to  the  plant,  particularly  of  ammonia  to  which 
I  shall  hereafter  refer. 

The  mineral  substances  in  the  soil  are  also  necessary,  both  in 
affording  aliment  to  vegetation,  when  dissolved,  and  as  stimu- 
lants to  the  soil.  They  are  both  indispensable  for  the  proper 
growth  of  the  plant 

But  in  considering  the  practical  value  of  these  nutriments  to 
vegetation,  we  must  always  take  into  consideration  the  situa- 
tion of  the  soil  with  which  they  are  incorporated,  and  the  ex- 
posure to  air,  heat  and  moisture  to  which  they  are  subjected. 
Land  rich  in  fertilizing  matter,  yet  excessively  moist,  is  unpro- 
ductive, and  grows  nothing  but  sedge  andother  coarser  grasses. 
The  land  becomes  sour,  and  will  be  nearly  valueless,  unless 
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drained  and  exposed  to  the  proper  action  of  air  and  heat;  and 
if  exposed  to  excessive  heat  or  dryness,  the  fertilizing  sabstan* 
ces  will  not  properly  act  upon  each  other,  as  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  is- always  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  food 
for  the  plant  The  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  in  good  situa- 
tions,  is  also  necessary  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  fertilizers 
it  contains.  This  ia  so  important  in  its  effects,  that  some  of 
the  early  writers  regarded  it  as  the  sole  means  of  increasing 
the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Keeping  these  general  statements  in  mind,  we  can  more  read- 
ily  appreciate  the  importance  of  increasing  the  fertility  of,  or 
replenishing  the  soil  with  nutritive  matter.  And  in  consider- 
ing this  subject  I  shall  first  refer  to  those  manures  which  are 
more  commonly  used,  and  better  known  to  our  agricultunsts, 
having  a  view  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  land, 
rather  than  to  the  greatest  immediate  effect  of  fertilizers. 

In  other  countries,  and  in  some  portions  of  our  own,  devoted 
principally  to. gardening,  the  crop  cultivated  annually  is  looked 
to  for  a  remuneration.  But  with  us,  the  land  is  cultivated 
principally  with  a  view  to  improve  it  for  the  subsequent  crops 
of  grass,  and  our  farmers  look  more  to  the  length  of  time  it  can 
be  kept  in  grass  without  cultivation,  than  to  the  crop  which  is 
the  immediate  result  of  it. 

All  the  ordinary  or  barn  yard  manure8,-contain  matter  which 
is  convertible  into  mould,  and  mineral  substances.  'Those 
which  have  a  larger  portion  of  the  latter  are  more  forcing  or 
stimulant  in  their  operation,  and  some  in  their,  putrefaction  and 
decay  afford  more  nitrogen  in  the  combination  known  as  am- 
monia, than  others.  This  is  very  important  to  the  growth  of  a 
plant.  It  is  particularly  stimulating  to  vegetation.  Compar- 
atively speaking,  the  solid  excrements  of  all  herbivorous  ani- 
mals are  rich  in  mould-forming  substances.  The  urine  is  richer 
in  mineral  substances  and  nitrogen,  and  consequently,  more 
stimulating.  Together,  they  furnish  the  «iost  con^plete  manure 
for  plants,  as  they  combine  all  the  substances  both  organic  and 
inorganic,  which  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  a  plant  and 
its  seed.  The  excrements  of  domestic  animals  are  relatively 
lasting  in  their  effects  in  the  order  below  stated,  cow  manure 
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Being  most  lasting  and  least  stimnlating,  and  sheep  manure  be- 
mg  most  stimulatiDg  and  soonest  expended. 

1st,  Excrements  ol!^  horned  cattle.. 

2d,  "  "    swine; 

8d,  "  "   horses. 

4th,  "  "  sheep. 

The  valne  of  the  excrements  of  the  above  named  animals, 
particularly  swine,  is  aflfected  very  much  by  the  -quality  of  their 
food. 

The  following  figures  taken^from  the  latest  edition  of  Stock- 
hard  t's  Chemical  Field  Lectures,  show  the  constituents  of  these 
different  excrements.  The  figures  are  based  upon  the  weight 
of  the  excrements  and  not  upon  the  amount,  as  we  usually  con^ 
sider  them.  This  is  important  to  be  remembered  in  this  and 
subsequent  tables  as  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
weight  of  a  cord  of  cow  manure  and  a  cord  of  horse  manure. 
TUhe  figures  of  course  are  only  approximate,  although  based 
upon  actual  experiments. 


lOQO  pounds  of  fresh  excrements  contain  : 

— 

I 

tj 

g- 

-  s  ■ 

M 

« 

.§• 

CONSTITUENTS 

Cows  fed 
winter. 

Of  Horses 
daring  winte 

'1 

It- 

si 

5tS 

Si 

Solid  dry  substances  in  generals 

1(50 

240 

420 

200 

Nitrogen  therein 

8 

6 

n 

6 

Hinenl  8ubBtences>therein 

24 

30 

60 

80 

Potash  and  Soda 

1 

8 

8 

6 

Lime  and  Magneria 

4 

8 

16 

8 

Phosphoric  Acid 

H 

8i 

6 

4i 

Salphuric  Acid 

i 

i 

H 

i 

GommonSalt 

^ 

■      i 

i 

Silica 

16 

20 

-  82 

16 

Approximate  value  in  money 

54 

90. 

185 

96 

The  following  figures  from  the  same  author  show  the  constit- 
uents of  the  urine  of  different  animals  and  their  comparati?e- 
iraJue. 
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1000  pounds  of  fresdi  urine  contain  :— - 


CONSTITUENTS. 

S 

1 

1 

Solid  dry  sabBtanoes  <eztraot) 
Nitrogen  therein 
Mineral  sabfltanoes  thevein 

OoDBistbg  of 
Potash  and  Soda 
Lime  and  Magnesia 
Phosphoric  Add 
£alphimcAcid 
Common  Salt 
SUica 

80 

8 

20 

14 
H 

no 

12 
80 

8 

135 
J4 
86 

20 
6 

8 
1« 

2 
S 

Approximate  value  in  money 

isM 

m 

iM 

4S 

The  following  calcnlation  by  Stockhardt,  shows  approxi- 
mately  the  valae  of  the  excremeits  wUch  these  ammals  farniali 
in  a  year : — 


One  coa  farnishes  y«arly  t 

In  ezcr^Bents,  20,000 

In  arine,  6,000 


£ 
4 

4 


s. 

10 

1 


0 
9 


Total, 

28,000 

8 

11 

8 

One  hone  farnishes  yearly : 

In  ezcrenieata, 

12,000 

4 

10 

• 

In  urine, 

3,000 

2 

6 

« 

T«tal, 

15,000 

« 

15 

« 

One  she^  farnishes  yearlj : 

In  ezerMaenta, 

7«0 

« 

9 

4 

Innrine, 

880 

« 

« 

§ 

Total, 

1,140 

« 

15 

9 

One  hog  famishes  yearly : 

la  excrements, 

1,800 

tO 

16 

101 

Lnorine, 

1,200 

0 

4 

6 

Total, 


^000 


n 


Trom  these  calcidations  it  will  be  seen  Ibat  the  axAne  is  of 
great  value  and  that  it  is  important  for  every  farmer  io  use 
freely  litter,  mack  or  other  sabstances  for  its  absorption. 

Werj  important  questions  arise  as  to  the  time  when  barn 
yard  manure  should  be  put  into  the  ground,  and  the  manner  in 
vhich  It  should  be  kept  until  so  used. 

Praetieal  agriculturista  by  various  expeniments  «pon  a  large 

•scale,  have  demonstrated  that  bacn  yard  manure  turned  under 

ihe  soil  in  a  fresh  and  4infermented  state  is  of  greater  value 

ithan  when  left  to  vet  and  fermoit  in  ithe  dung  iieap,  wen  when 

ihat  16  properly  protected.;  and  the  practical  results  in  thi« 

4U5eord  with  sound  theory,  as  in  the  process  -of  fermentation 

'  4knd  decay,  gases  escape  which  are  of  value  to  vegetation.    If 

not  immcMiiately  turned  under  the  soil,  manure  should  4)e  kept 

iwhere  it  will  properly  ferment,  without  being  exposed  to  hea^ 

rains,  and  if  so  kept,  the  amount  of  gases  wbieh  esea^  is  jiot 

f^reat,  and  the  mineral  substances  are  not  afifected,  and  manure 

rotted  in  such  a  position,  although  much  reduced  m^nantity,  is 

more  imme£ate  in  its  effects,  and  nearly  as  valuable  in  its 

^properties,  as  when  carted  upon  the  land  in  a  fresh  state.    Ex- 

{)erimente  show  that  the  amount  of  actual  loss  in  maniure  thus 

'Cared  for  is  very  slight.    But  if  the  manure  is  exposed  to  heavy 

rains  its  depreciation  is  very  great,  as  a  large  portion  of  its 

mineral  substances  is  washed  from  the  heap  and  lost.    In  ac- 

4X>rdance  with  these  views  I  would  suggest  whether  there  is  any 

4ippreciable  loss  from  spreading  bam  yard  manuce  tupon  the 

€ar&ce  of  the  ground  intended  to  be  enriched,  and  allowing  it 

to  remain  for  a  lengA^f  time  without  being  4M>vered  with  the 

«oiL    iBeing  thinly  spread  there  will  be  but  little  fermentation, 

and  ^ihe -mineral  substances  which  will 'be  separated  from  it  by 

the  rains  will  be  washed  into  the  land  where  they  are  needed* 

Aatd  this  may  aid  in  settling  the  question  of  the  economy  of  top 

dressing  grass  land  with  bam  yard  manure.    I  think  that  by 

BO  doing  but  little  of  the  value  of  the  manure  is  lost,  jtarticu- 

larly  if  properly  rotten  when  applied,  and  the  land  receives 

substantially  its  full  effects  without  the  expense  of  turning  the 

8oil«    If  thus  applied  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  done  early 

in  ihe  spring  so  that  it  will  get  partially  incorj)orated  mtti  iha 
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soil  and  protected  by  the  growing  regetation,  before  it  is  Bob- 
jected  to  the  scorching  droughts  of  the  sommer. 

One  of  our  most  intelligent  and  successful '  farmers,  Sam- 
net  A.  Merrill  of  Salem,  informs  roe  that  lor  the  three  past 
seasons  he  has,  early  in  April,  spread  tipoa  two  or  three  acres 
of  grass  land,  fresh  bam  yard  manure,  free  from  litter,  at  the* 
rate  of  about  four  cords  to  the  aore^  and  that  the  results  have 
been  most  satisfactory. 

In*  addition,  to- these^maaures,  human  excrements,  both  solid 
and  liquid^  are  rich  and  stimulating  in  their  character,  so  much 
80>  that  they  should  only  be  used  composted  with  other  ma,^ 
luires  needing  stimulants,  or  with,  common  soil.    Ufied  in  this- 
Dtanner  they  areo£  great  yalue  to  the  farmer... 

Animal  matter  is  also  a  very  important  manure  from  the 
mould-forming  substances  it  contains,  from  its  mineral  ingredi- 
ents, and  the  amount  of  ammonia  it  creates  in  the  process  ot* 
patrefaction.  It  is  ond  of.  the^  most  active  stimolants,  andt. 
should  always  be  used  in  compost,  otherwise  the  ammonia  will 
quickly  escape^  and  its  efffccts  will  be -of  little  yalue.  Th^ 
harder  portions  of  the  animal  sueh  as  the  horns,  hoofs,  hair,. 
&c^  ase  not  so  readily  decomposed. 

Straw,  hay,  leayes  and  decayed  vegetation  are  of  great  im- 
portance  in  improving  the  soil,  as-  they  decompose  but  slowly, 
and  furnish  a  large^  proportion  of  mould.  They  are  of  most 
importance  in  combination  with  other  quicker  manures,  as  they 
absorb  the  liquids  and  the  gases,  and  their  decomposition  is  ac- 
celerated by  the  stimulants  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 

The  above  described  are  the  ordinary,  manures  used  by  our 
farmers,  yet  there  is  anothersourceof  fertility,  whicht  although 
resorted  to  by  some,  is  not  suflSciently  appreciated  by  any.  I 
refer  to  the  rieh  deposits  of  oui^intervales,  which  we  call  muck. 
This  term  has- in  other  places  a  more  general  signification,  but 
with  us  it  is  Kmited  to  define  thia  deposit. 

There  is  no  portion  of  the  country  which  contains  so  large 
an  amount  of  this  fertilizer  as  this  section.  There  is  hardly  a 
farm  in  Essex  county  which  is  not  rich  in  this  material,  and  yet 
until  within  the  lastfew  years  it  has  been  but  little  used.  Muck, 
varies  essentially  in  iIb  constituents  and  in  ita  value.  The  best  is« 
the  deep,  dark  colored  deposit,  free  from  large  roots^found  in  lowv 
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^lands,  whiob,  when  dug  up  and  exposed  to  theair  and  the  aotioa 
of  the  frost,  becomes  crumbled  and  fine,  having  very  muoh  the 
appearance  of  ashes.  A  large  per  centage  of  this  is  vegetable 
mould,  which  has  remained  substantially  in  the  same  state  for 
centuries.  It  also  contains  a  coDsidepable  amount  of  mineral 
substances,  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  moisture  to  which  it 
has  been  continually  subjected,  the  mould  has  not  decomposed* 
From  the  same  cause,  tannin  and  acetic  acid  have  been  formed 
in  it,  which  renders  the  muck  sour  and  unfit  in  its  original  state 
for  the  support  of  vegetation.  But  when  exposed  to  the  air 
and  frost,  and  its  sourness  corrected  by  mixture  with  stimulat- 
ing substances,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  fertilizers. 

Peat  muck  is  also  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but,  from  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  ToatS'  which  compose  it^it  is  of  less  valne 
than  that  before  described. 

Pond  muck  is  the  deposit  in  the  bottom  of  <  ponds,  t^omposed 
mostly  of  substances  washed  from  the  adjacent  lands,  and  con- 
tains less  vegetable  mould  than  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

Muck  may  be  composted  with  any  other  manure.  All  kinds 
of  barn  yard  manure,  particularly  horse  manure,  corrects  its 
sourness,  adds  to  it  the  necessary  salts,  and  renders  it  suitable 
to  be  applied  to  the  soil.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  barn 
yard,  as  it  is  a  powerful  absorbent  of  the  liquids,  which  more 
than  any  ^ther.  portion  of  the  manure,  operate  beneficially  upon 
themucd^.  Wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  dead  animala, 
horns,  hoofs,  hide-cuttings,  <&c.,  are  also  of  great  value  to  com- 
post with  it.  Lime  is  also  valuable  in  compost  with  muck  and 
either  of  the  above  manures,  as  it  is^good  neutralizer  of  acids. 
but  is  not  sufficient  alone  with  muck.  From  the  large  quantity 
of  mould  which  muck  contains,  its  effects  are  very  lasting,  indeed 
more  so  than  those  of  most  any  other  fertilizer,  both  in  afford 
ing  nourishment  to  plan ts^  and  in  improving  the  texture  of  the 
soil. 

Any  farmer  who  has  a  good  bed- of  muck  on  his  farm,  can 
make  annually,  at  little  expense,  at  least  as  much  and  as  valua^ 
ble  manure  from  this  source,  as  from  all  the  stock  he  keeps,  and 
I  know  of  some  farms  in  this  county  which  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  on  which  more  than  one-half  of 
the  manure  that  has  been  applied,  has  consisted  of  this  fertilizer 


properly  composted'.  I  have  seen  the  finest?  cpop'of  corn  gronriy 
on  light  land  the  first  jear  of  its  ploughing,  with  no  other  ma* 
inre  than  muck  exposed  one  winter,  mixed  with  a  smidl  qnan^^ 
tity  of  ^ched  ashes. 

Sea  manures,  comprising  rock  weed,  kelp  and  muscle  bed,  arer 
valuable  as  manures,  from  the  fertilising  substances  they  con- 
tain and  from'  the  salt  they  furnish.  The  muscle  bed  contains- 
much  animal  matter  which'  is  valuable,  particularly  iv  compos t.^ 
These  manures  are  much  used  upon  the  farms  bordering  upoi> 
the  sea-coast,  and  their  great  value  can  be  seen  in  the  fertility 
of  the  lands  on  which  they  have  been  used. 

Salt  is  also  important  ta  use  in  moderate  quantities,  upoo 
most  lands  and  ki  compostr  It  farniehes  some  food  to  v^eta' 
tion,  and  is  a  newtralizer  of  acids.  Its  effects  when  applied  oi^ 
some  lands  in  the  county,  have  been  very  marked.  But  great 
eare  should  be  used  that  it  be  not  applied  in  too  great  quan- 
tities. 

Wood  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,|are  also  of  great  value  as  a 
manure;  Ashes  comprise  all  the  incombustible  ingredients  of 
plants^  and  are  not  only  lasting  in  their  effects,  but,  from  the 
mineral  substances  of  which  they  are  composed,  are  strongly 
forcing.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  more  economici^ 
fertilizer  that  can  beused  than  ashes,  aft  the  priced  for  which  they 
are  usually  sold  to  the  soap  boilers.  There  is  not  that  differ^ 
ence  in  the  value  of  unleached  and  leached  ashes  which  many 
Buppose.^  By  leaching  a  considerable  portion  of  the  potosh  ia 
extracted^  but  this  is  compensated  for  in  part,  by  the  Ume  imd 
other  substances  miixed  witb  the  ashes  in  the  leaching,  and  tho 
leached  ashes  combine  more  readily  with  the  saltein  the  atmos' 
phere.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  ashes  do  not  com- 
prise  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  that 
from  their  stimulating  properties  they  serve  to  accelerate  the 
decomposition  of  the  mould  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
and  if  used  upon  the  same  Iwid  for  successive  years  without 
ether  manures,  will  tend  to  render  the  soil  anproductive. 

Coal  ashes  are  not  valueless,  as  is  supposed  by  many.    They 
contain  some  mineral  substances,  and  will  more  than  repay  the 
expense  of  putting  them  upon  the  land. 
liake,(&S  which  there  is  comparatively  a  small  amount  in  most 
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of  oor  soils,  affords  a  direct  nutriment  to  vegetation.  Applied 
in  large  quantities  it  improves  the  texture  of  all  lands  except 
those  which  are  excessively  sandy.  It  acts  upon  the  fertilizing 
matter  in  the  soil  both  upon  the  mould  and  the  mineral  substan- 
ces, decomposing  and  rendering  them  soluble  for  the  use  of  the 
plants.  It  is  injarious  in  combination  with  animal  manures  or 
oommon  dung,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  insoluble  com- 
pounds. It  should  never  be  composted  with  either  except  when 
necessary  to  prevent  the  noxious  exhalations  from  animal  putre- 
factions. It  is  a  most  powerful  neutralizer  of  injurious  acids, 
and  is  consequently  most  beneficial  in  combination  with  muck, 
or  when  spread  upon  sour  lands.  Upon  lands  containing  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  lime,  which  is  indicated  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  clover,  peas  or  beans,  an  additional  application  will  be  use- 
less or  positively  injurious ;  whilst  upon  lands  in  which  it  is 
deficient,  which  is  indicated  by  the  coarse  grasses  they  produce, 
the  application  of  lime  is  most  beneficial. 

Bone  manure  has  been  used  with  most  successful  results 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  its  effects  upon  the  land  are  last- 
ing. Bat  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  purchasing  it,  as  much 
that  is  offered  in  the  market  as  ground  bone,  is  a  spurious  and 
almost  worthless  article. 

In  addition  to  the  fertilizers  to  which  I  have  referred,  there 
is  another  which  has  been  used  somewhat  extensively  for  the 
last  few  years.  I  mean  guano.  It  consists  of  the  excrements 
of  sea  birds  which  have  lived  upon  fish.  The  most  valuable  is 
that  which  is  brought  from  the  rainless  regions  of  Peru.  Its 
almost  entire  value  consists  of  the  nitrogen  or  ammonia  it  con- 
tains. The  amount  of  mould-forming  substances  and  mineral 
I)articles  in  this  manure  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  of  any  appre- 
ciable value.  The  chief  office  oi  ammonia  is  to  accelerate  the 
development  of  vegetation,  and  it  furnishes  but  little  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  plants.  Therefore  guano  is  strictly  a 
concentrated,  forcing  and  stimulating  manure.  Its  action  is 
immediate  and  its  operation  quickly  over.  It  is  mostly  expended 
the  first  season.  But  it  has  not  acted  alone.  It  has  stimulated 
the  plants  to  search  for  and  take  up  the  fertilizing  substances  ii; 
the  soil,  so  that  each  year  of  its  application  the  land  has  become 

poorer.    Its  effects,  when  applied  alone,  except  for  the  present 
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crop,  is  positirelj  pernicious,  and  the  resnit  of  its  continued 
use,  alone,  must  be  the  exhaastion  of  the  soil. 

Artificial  manares,  also,  have  been  recently  used  to  a  consid- 
erable extent ;  but  if  any  one  expects  to  see  good  results  from 
the  use  of  the  best  of  them  alone,  he  will  be  grievously  disap- 
pointed. None  of  them  contain  all  the  food  which  is  necessary 
for  the  growth  of  vegetation,  and  it  requires  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge which  few  farmers  possess,  to  understand  where  and 
how  to  apply  them  to  any  considerable  advantage.  This  may 
be  said  of  the  best  of  artificial  manures.  But  there  are  many 
that  are  largely  advertised  and  recommended,  which  are  not 
much,  if  any  better  than  common  wood  scrapings  ;  and  even  if 
a  farmer  thinks  he  has  sufficient  scientific  knowledge  to  prop- 
erly use  artificial  manures,  he  must  add  to  his  fund  of  informa- 
tion a  knowledge  of  chemical  analysis,  or  purchase  his  special 
manures  of  dealers  upon  whose  knowledge  and  integrity  he 
can  implicitly  rely. 

WILLIAM  D.  NOBTHEND,  Chairmah. 


FABMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  report : — 

That  for  a  number  of  years  past,  comparatively  few  entries 
for  the  premiums  on  farms,  have  been  made.  TEe  Trustees  of 
the  society  have  from  time  to  time  endeavored  to  encourage 
competition  by  varying  the  premiums  both  in  amount  and  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  offered.  So  far  these  endeavors  have 
failed  to  effect  their  object.  The  fact  still  remains  fixed,  that 
there  is  a  great  barrenness  of  entries  in  this  department.  The 
subject  still  merits  the  careful  consideration  of  the  Trustees, 
therefore,  whether  the  end  which  they  have  in  view  by  offering 
these  premiums  may  not  be  attained  in  some  way,  different  from 
the  modes  hitherto  adopted* 
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This  year  a  single  entry  only,  has  been  made.  Samuel 
iLaymond  of  North  Andover,  is  sole  competitor.  His  farm 
was  purchased  in  1850.  It  was  then  in  an  exhausted  and  di« 
lapidated  condition.  He  has  improved  it  in  all  respects.  The 
walls  have  been  in  a  good  measure  rebuilt,  fruit  trees  large  in 
number  and  variety  have  been  put  out,  a  portion  of  the  meadow 
18  in  an  advanced  state  of  reclamation,  and  an  immense  quan* 
tiiy  of  small,  loose  stones  have  been  removed  from  the  high 
lands.  Taste  has  also  been  exhibited  in  transplanting  forest 
trees  around  the  house  and  in  other  arrangements  which  have 
undoubtedly  wrought  a  material  change  in  the  appearance  of 
the  place. 

The  &rm  contains  about  65  acres,  all  of  which  except  the 
wood  land  is  now  in  grass  or  under  cultivation,  so  that  it  lacks 
one  important  constituent  necessary  to  a  complete  farm — that 
iSf  a  good  pasture.  Being  destitute  of  a  pasture,  Mr.  Baymond 
had  no  dairy.  We  were  told  that  his  two  or  three  cows  fur- 
nished suflScient  milk  and  butter  for  his  own  family  only.  They 
were  fed  in  the  barn  until  after  haying  and  then  teddered  in 
the  mowing  fields.  Consequent  upon  the  absence  of  a  dairy 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  pig  pen.  There  were  no  swine  seen  by 
the  committee.  Mr.  Baymond  is  industrious  in  the  manufac- 
tore  of  manures  by  composting,  thereby  making  the  most  of  the 
means  which  a  limited  stock  and  an  unoccupied  pig-pen  can 
supply.  The  committee  were  well  satisfied  that  he  had  im* 
proved  his  farm  very  much  and  that  in  most  particulars  his 
mani^ement  was  judicious.  In  one  respect  he  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  all  imitation  and  so  rarely  to  be  met  with 
among  farmers  that  it  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  Mr, 
Baymond  has  kept  accurate  farm  accounts,  ever  since  the  place 
came  into  his  hands,  showing  the  processes  and  results  of  all 
his  operations  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  ready  for  ref- 
erence at  all  times.  This  alone  entitles  him  to  much  consider* 
ation.  But  the  committee  taking  into  view  the  entire  deficiency 
of  pasturage,  the  absence  of  a  dairy  and  the  want  of  swine 
did  not  think  this  a  farm  so  complete  in  all  its  appointments  as 
to  entitle  it  to  a  premium.  They  supposed  that  a  farm,  how- 
ever worthy  in  other  respects  it  might  be,  if  entirely  deficient 
in  these  important  particulars,  did  not  so  nearly  approximate  to 
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perfection,  as  in  fixing  npon  the  conditions  of  the  offer,  tlie 
Trustees  intended  a  premium  farm  should  do.  The  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  them  is  to  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $30  be 
awarded  to  Mr.  Raymond  for  the  improvements  which  he  has 
made,  and  especially  for  the  valuable  example  which  he  far- 
nishes  in  keeping  correct  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenses 
of  his  farm. 

Almost  by  accident  two  of  the  members  of  the  ^committee 
visited  the  farm  of  Leverett  Bradley,  in  Methuen.  In  1848 
this  farm  received  the  highest  premium  then  offered  by  the  so- 
ciety. The  same  year  Mr.  Bradley  also  received  the  highest 
premium  for  improving  wet  meadows.  That  tract  of  meadow^ 
which  was  the  most  extensive  of  its  character  that  had  then 
been  improved,  remains  as  it  was  without  having  been  dis^ 
turbed  by  plough  oi*  spade  or  even  top-dressed.  Its  product 
now  averages  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  proving  conclusively 
not  only  how  well  the  meadow  was  drained  in  the  first  instance^ 
but  the  enduring  value  of  such  land  when  properly  reclaimed. 
Patches  of  grass  land  in  some  specially  favored  localities  and 
small  in  extent  may  be  found  throughout  the  county,  which  con- 
stantly yield  fair  crops  of  hay  without  expenditure  upon  them. 
We  think,  however,  that  nowhere  else  can  there  be  found  a 
tract  of  thirty  acres  which  has  had  nothing  expended  upon  it 
for  ten  years  and  more,  that  produces  on  the  average  a  ton  and 
a  half  of  good  hay  to  the  acre  and  bids  fair  to  do  it  for  years 
to  come. 

But  what  especially  attracted  the  attention  of  the  committee 
on  Mr.  Bradley's  farm  was  another  tract  of  12  acres,  the  larger 
part  of  it  meadow,  which  one  year  ago  was  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  wood.  This  was  cut  off  last  winter  and  pro- 
duced about  350  cords.  Immense  ditches  were  then  opened 
through  and  around  the  meadow  part  of  the  lot,  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  draining  the  land  and  furnishing  material  for 
compost.  In  the  spring  a  large  gang  of  men  were  put  upon  it 
with  axes,  spades  and  bog  hoes,  ttnd  the  whole  surface  turned 
np  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  cultivation.  At  the  time  it  was  seen 
by  members  of  the  committee,  the  entire  twelve  acres  had  not 
only  been  dug  over  and  fitted  for  the  seed,  but  every  stump  and 
root  which  was  large  enough  to  obstruct  its  easy  cultivi^tioiH 
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Imd  been  taken  out  from  the  meadow  portion  of  it  and  were 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  had  been  converted  to  ashes  and 
those  ashes  had  been  spread  over  and  were  hastening  the  de- 
composition of  a  peaty  soil,  deep  enough  to  supply  self-fertiliz- 
ing material  for  a  half  dozen  .generations,  in  its  gradual  decay. 
An  instance  of  improvement  so  extensive,  so  thorough,  com- 
pleted in  so  short  a  time  and  in  such  a  manner — >for  it  was  all 
done  by  hand  labor,  is  without  its  parallel  in  the  county.  Mr. 
Bradley's  energy  can  be  equalled  only  by  his  perseverance, 
and  may  his  strength  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  both  in  active 
exercise  for  many  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  single  topic  on  which  the  committee  desire  to tnake 
a  suggestion.  We  are  often  reminded  in  the  speech  and  in  the 
jonrnal  agricultural,  that  our  great  mistake  is  in  cultivating  too 
much  land  ;  that  it  will  be  for  our  profit  to  till  less  and  manure 
better.  To  do  only  so  much  as  we  can  do  well,  is  a.good  max- 
im and  beyond  all  cavil.  We  should  never  keep  more  stock 
than  we  can  feed  well,  have  no  larger  breadth  in  hoed  crops 
than  we  can  weed  well,  and  never  attempt  to  cultivate  any  more 
land  than  we  can  manure  well.  In  the  judgment  of  some  of  the 
committee  at  least,  quality  is  thought  to  be  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  quantity,  in  farming  calculations.  We  cannot  afford 
to  cultivate  poor  land.  If  it  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  ^bout 
cnltivating  too  much,  it  is  quite  as  necessary  that  a  sound,  cal- 
culating, business-like  judgment  should  be  exercised  in  choosing 
those  portions  of  the  farm  for  the  application  of  labor  and  ma- 
nure which  will  make  the  largest  return  for  the  expenditure 
made  upon  them.  Now  it  is  a  fact  not  requiring  proof,  that  to 
a  great  extent,  the  very  opposite  practice  prevails.  Lean,  hun- 
gry, barren  or  worn-out  soils,  which  have  no  strength  in  them- 
aelves,  are  planted  year  after  year.  Consequently  they  must  be 
annually  supplied  with  all  the  elements  of  fertility  which  they 
possess.  The  reasons  why  they  are  selected  for  cultivation  are 
various.  One  probably  is  this,  that  they  would  produce  noth- 
ing if  let  alone  ;  another,  that  the  predecessor's  of  the  present 
occupants  always  treated  them  in  this  way.  Often  perhaps  the 
cause  may  be  that  they  are  more  conveniently  accessible  than 
other  and  stronger  parcels  of  the  farm.  Whatever  it  may  be,  it 
is  certain,  that,  if  a  careful  account  was  kept,  in  nine  cases  out 


of  ten  their  meagre  products  would  not  pay  for  themselrei^ 
Cultivators  of  such  soils  do  not  count  the  cost.  Were  they 
called  upon  to  take  a  starving  ox  and  fatten  him  for  the  butcher, 
their  first  step  would  be  to  ascertain  if  the  expense  of  feeding 
would  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  animal  when  fattened.  And 
yet  without  giving  the  matter  a  single  thought  they  take  a  very 
lean  piece  of  land,  manure  it,  labor  upon  it,  harvest  its  scanty 
product  which  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  production,  and  never 
have  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  an  exhibition  of  economy  in 
farm  management.  But  in  many  instances  the  poorest  lands 
of  a  farm  are  adjacent  to  the  buildings,  and  the  question  will 
be  asked,  what  can  be  done  with  them.  We  answer,  sow  them 
with  birch  seed,  cover  them  with  white  pines,  if  they  most  be  col*' 
tivated,  sow  them  with  buckwheat  and  keep  bees,  or  throw  them 
down  to  permanent  pasture  and  feed  them  with  sheep  or  let 
them  rnn  to  waste.  The  last  is  better  than  to  throw  away 
money  upon  them.  If  manure  and  labor  were  applied  by  na 
only  to  those  portions  of  our  farms  which  produce  tolerably 
well  without  either,  they  would  yield  double,  quadruple  in 
some  instances,  tenfold  more  than  many  of  the  fields  do  upon 
which  they  are  now  wasted.  It  will  at  all  times  make  the  dif" 
ference  between  getting  about  half  what  the  manure  and  labor  is 
actually  worth  or  a  double  profit  on  both.  Those  portions  of  a 
farm  in  themselves  fertile  always  yield  an  income.  Those  which 
are  in  themselves  nnproductive,  work  upon  them  and  manure 
them  as  you  may,  never  do.  The  loss  sustained  by  their  cultiva-' 
tion  is  a  charge  upon  the  rest  of  the  farm.  The  good  acres 
have  to  carry  on  the  poor  ones.  Now  if  men  will  expend  their 
manure  and  labor  upon  those  portions  of  their  farms  which  be- 
cause they  had  strength  enough  to  produce  tolerably  well  of 
themselves,  have  received  no  artificial  aid^  or  have  been  ne* 
glected  from  other  causes,  they  will  do  a  wise  thing*  Many 
old  fields  cultivated  for  generations,  will  be  abandoned.  Many 
persons  who  cultivate  at  a  loss  now,  or  are  just  able  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  because  they  are  fortunate  in  the  possession  of 
sufficient  good  land  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the  bad,  will 
find  to  their  astonishment,  that  they  have  got  money  in  their 
pockets  at  the  year's  end.  If  it  costs  as  much  to  feed  a  horse 
as  be  will  earn,  he  is  worthless ;  an  ox  is  worthless^  if  it  wiU 
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eMt  as  nmeh  to  fatten  him  as  the  hatcher  will  gire  for  his  car- 
cass ;  a  debt  is  worthless  when  the  expense  of  coUectioa  will 
exceed  the  amoant  of  it ;  and  so  is  a  piece  of  land  worthless 
for  the  parposes  of  cnltivation  when  a  crop  cannot  be  obtained 
from  it  except  at  an  expense  eqaivalent  or  more  than  equiva- 
lent to  its  valne. 

If  we  have  been  a  little  prolix  on  this  topic,  its  importance 
must  be  onr  jastification. 

Mr.  Raymond's  statement,  appended  to  this  report,  exhibit- 
iog  what  he  has  done  and  his  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  is 
recommended  to  the  careful  reading  of  everj  farmer,  wno  has 
not  a  good  system  of  his  own. 

T.  E.  PAYSON,  for  the  Committee- 


SAMUEL  BATMOHD'S  STATEMBITr. 

The  farm  I  offer  for  premium  is  situated  in  North  AndoTer, 
en  the  Salem  and  Andover  turnpike,  4  1-2  miles  south-east  from 
Lawrence.  It  lies  in  nearly  a  square  body ;  contains  about  55 
acres  ;  was  purchased  by  me  on  the  Uth  of  Nov.  1850^  and  was 
at  that  time  divided  as  follows,  say, — 2  14  acres  in  tillage, 
17  3-4  upland  mowing,  13  in  pasture,  7  in  peat  or  bog  meadow, 
and  15  in  wood.  The  soil  on  the  three  first  named  is,  what  I 
suppose  is  called  a  clay-loam,  of  good  uniform  quality  and  depth, 
resting  upon  a  pan  of  very  hard  clay-gravel.  From  the  time 
of  my  purchase  to  the  present,  I  have  kept  daily  accounts  of 
the  cost  of  all  crops,  improvements,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
farm,  with  such  alterations  and  additions  from  time  to  time,  as 
seemed  to  me  necessary.  A  portion  of  these  accounts  are  con- 
densed and  make  a  part  of  this  statemeut. 

When  I  came  in  possession  of  the  farm,  it  was  much  run 
down  ;  the  buildiogs  required  large  outlays  ;  the  interior  walls 
were  low  and  crooked  ;  the  grass  on  the  mowing  lands  was  thin 
and  light]  all  the  upland  abounded  in  fast  rocks ;  the  pasture 
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had  grown  up  to  bushes  and  birches,  with  a  few  sapling  oate 
and  maples  ;  tlie  fruit  trees  of  which  there  was  about  400  apple, 
10  or  12  pear,  and  5  or  6  peach,  were,  most  of  them,  in  good 
condition. 

As  nearly  all  the  division  walls  required  rebuilding,  I  deter- 
mined to  place  them  in  such  manner  as  would  be  more  conven- 
ient for  working  the  land  by  improved  implements  and  other- 
wise, and  at  the  same  time  improve  its  appearance.  To  accom- 
plish this,  I  laid  out  a  farm  road  from  my  barn,  (which  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  my  upland  on  the  easterly  side)  20 
feet  wide  and  50  rods  long,  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  with 
my  northern  boundary  wall,  to  a  point  21  rode  distant  from 
my  rear  or  westerly  wall,  then  turning  at  a  right  angle  and 
running  south  in  a  straight  line  28  rods  to  the  meadow,  then 
dividing  the  upland  into  two  about  equal  parts,  and  leaving  on 
one  side  of  the  road,  8  acres  of  the  mowing,  a  field  of  1  acre, 

7  1-2  of  the  pasture,  and  an  orchard  of  1  34  acres.  Trenches 
were  then  dug  on  each  side  of  the  road  and  filled  with  small 
stone,  the  old  cross  walls,  excepting  that  between  the  orchard 
and  pasture,  were  then  hauled  and  set  up  anew,  leaving  gate- 
ways at  suitable  distances.  Such  parts  of  the  old  walls  as  were 
not  wanted  for  this  purpose,  and  a  pile  of  stubble  stones  22 
feet  long,  over  12  wide,  and  nearly  4  feet  deep,  have  been  carted 
off.  One  of  the  walls  removed  from  this  field,  had  been  built 
double,  with  small  stones,  which  had  fallen  and  covered  the 
ground,  in  some  places  to  the  depth  of  S  feet.  Its  length  was 
879  feet.  The  fast  rocks  have  been  dug  out,  blasted  and  laid  in 
a  cellar  wall,  under  the  barn,  83x28.  The  wood  and  bushes 
have  been  cut  on  the  part  formerly  in  pasture,  the  land  ploughed, 
6  1-2  acres  of  the  same  have  been  cultivated  and  thoroughly 
cleared  of  stones,  and  5  1-2  acres  seeded  down  to  grass,  on 
which  I  set  in  the  fall  of  1856,  200  Baldwin  apple  trees.  On 
this  field  have  been  laid  60  rods  of  stone  underdrain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  referred  to,  were  two  fields  of 
mowing  and  tillage  ;  the  one  contained  about  2  1-2,  the  other 

8  acres,  and  about  5  1-2  acres  of  the  pasture  ;  the  wall  dividing 
the  two  latter,  lay  along  on  the  top  of  a  sharp  ridge  for  about 
48  rods.  For  many  reasons  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
detewl,  I  moved  this  wall  about  60  feet,  to  the  foot  of  the  ridge) 
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and  there  relaid  it.  The  intermediate  land  has  been  cleared  of 
all  loose  stone  and  another  large  pile  of  the  same ;  I  hare  ploughed 
and  seeded  it  down  to  grass.  The  partly  built  wall  dividing 
the  lots  of  2  1-2  and  8  acres,  has  been  removed  and  laid  around 
my  baru-yard,  in  a  wall  5  feet  high  and  4  feet  wide  at  the  base. 
These  improvements  left  the  field  with  about  II  1-2  acres,  on 
which  I  set  in  1851  and  '52,  284  apple,  225  pear,  285  peach,  34 
cherry  and  5  plum,  in  all  833  trees,  all  budded  or  grafted  with 
the  best  varieties.  None  of  these  trees  have  ever  stood  in 
grass ;  the  land  under  them  to  the  width  of  9  or  10  feet  being 
constantly  under  cultivation.  They  have  made  rapid  growth 
since  they  were  set.  Some  of  these  apple  trees  measure  at  this 
time  16  and  18  inches  in  circumference  ;  over  200  of  the  latter 
have  borne  the  past  season,  from  1-2  bushel  downwards,  the 
peaches  about  20  bushels,  the  pears  a  few,  and  the  cherries 
about  1-2  bushel.  No  cattle  have  grazed  this  land  since  the 
trees  were  set.  Of  the  4  1-2  acre  pasture  adjoining  the  above, 
I  have  this  year  ploughed  and  planted  2  1-2  acres.  As  the  cul- 
tivation proceeds,  the  stones,  Ac,  are  collected  into  every  fifth 
furrow,  to  be  carted  off  after  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Besides  the  improvements  stated  above,  I  have  laid  a  bank 
wall  in  front  of  my  house  30  rods  in  length,  with  a  buckthorn 
hedge  along  the  line  of  this  for  80  yard^.  These  walls  with 
several  small  pieces  in  various  parts  of  the  farm,  make  a  total 
of  220  rods  built,  and  190  rods  removed  ;  many  repairs  have 
been  done  on  the  buildings  ;  nearly  all  the  old  apple  trees  have 
been  grafted  ;  all  the  upland  has  been  ploughed,  planted  and 
cleared  of  stones,  excepting  3  acres,  in  doing  which  I  have 
carted  off  over  3000  loads  exclusive  of  those  used  in  walls  and 
their  trenches ;  two  brick  cemented  cisterns  have  been  built  to 
increase  my  supply  of  manure  ;  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 
Bhrnbs  have  been  planted  round  the  house  ;  and  I  have  also  set 
400  currant  bushes,  and  a  few  grape  vines,  raspberries,  &c. 

About  3  acres  of  the  peat  meadow  have  been  broken  up  at  a 
large  expense;  I  have  cut  the  ditches  wider  and  deeper,  and  have 
cut  the  outlet  down  2  feet,  through  solid  rocks,  for  120  feet. 

The  end  and  object  of  all  this  labor,  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  fruit  and  grass,  ultimately  to  bring  the  whole  40  acres 
into  these  crops,  and  to  secure  the  same  with  the  least  possible 
expense.  22 
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The  total  cost  of  all  improvements  exclusive  of  my  omn 
labor  and  interest,  was  on  the  Ist  of  April  last,  $3,847  6* 
Add  the  amount  I  paid  for  the  farm,  $3,100  00 

Making  the  cost  on  the  1st  April,  1858,  $6,947  59 

,  As  regards  the  crops,  expenses,  Ac,  I  refer  you  to  the  follow* 
ing  accounts,  which  have  never  been  kept  with  a  view  to  their 
future  publicity,  and  all  I  claim  for  them  is,  that  they  «ire  <5or- 
rect  so  far  as  they  go.  Such  omissions  as  I  am  able  to  detect 
will  be  pointed  out,  and  such  explanations  made  as  seems  to  be 
required.  In  none  of  these  accounts  is  there  any  charge  for 
my  own  labor  or  services.  This,  so  far  as  the  crops  are  con- 
cerned, would  add  but  little  to  the  cost ;  neither  is  there  any 
interest  charged  on  the  value  of  the  land.  The  tohok  labor  «n 
the  farm  is  charged  under  the  several  heads  at  cost ;  the  board 
of  laborers  at  33  1-3  cents  per  day  ;  the  labor  of  a  pair  of  oxen 
at  96  cents  per  day  ;  that  of  a  horse  at  the  same  ;  seeds  and  all 
incidental  expenses  of  cultivation  under  the  head  of  cash  ;  ma- 
nure at  $1  per  load  of  about  32  cubic  feet ;  guano,  £c.,  at  cost 
and  charges.  The  crops,  so  far  as  practicable,  are  measured ; 
the  charges  to  family  are  for  chopping  wood,  cultivating  a 
kitchen  garden,  Ac;  the  manure  charged  to  the  crop  to  which 
it  is  applied  ^  no  part  of  it  is  carried  to  a  succeeding  one ;  the 
unsuccessful  as  well  as  successful  crops  are  here  exhibited. 


COST   OF    CROPS   AND    OTHER    EXPENDITURES, 
From  Nov.  11,  1850,  to  Jan.  Ist,  1852— 13  mos.  20  ds. 


C^ost  of  aU  the  crops  in 
Farm  expenses 


Total  chaigeable  to  crops  of  18S1 

Permanent  improTements  on  farm.    . 
Mannre  for  1S6S 
Family     >        .        .        . 


Labor.  Board. 

102  8673  60 

7  65'  6  85 


110  5180  45 

60  54^9  25 
8  27  7  U 
10  13|  7  81 


81  061207  52 
252  36266  86 


83  42*474  38 

549  90669  69 
15  43 
17  99 


CROFS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1851. 

45  bbls.  apples 

Cider       do.  

5  tons  upland  haj,  at  $12      . 
7  tons  meadow  hay,  at  $5 

140  bosh,  potatoes,  at  60  cts. 

148    "     carrots,  at  25  cts. 

140    "     turnips,  at  20  cts. 

31 J    •*     corn,  at  fl        .... 

Beans,  peas,  ^. 


Total  yalne  of  all  crops 


75  50 
12  00 


60  00 
35  00 


87  50 

95  00 
84  00 

;s5  n 

28  00 
51  50 
14  50 

|876  9i 
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III  the  prececKng  account  I  find  no  charge  for  the  labor  of 
axen  or  horses  ;  neither  is  there  any  for  manure.  The  hay  in 
this,  as  in  the  other  accounts,  is  estimated,  with  a  stock  of  one 
horse,  one  pair  of  oxen,  one  cow  and  fomr  two  year  old  heifers. 
I  find  purchased  and  charged  in  the  aboTO  account,  5  tons  1614 
lbs.  hay,,  at  $64  &9,  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  of 
1851-'52  ;  and  for  the  same  stock  I  purchased  in  the  following 
winter  of  1852-*53,  7  tons  1842  lbs.  for  $95  80.  It  appears  by 
the  above  account,  that  the  crops  did  not  cover  the  cost  of  cul- 
tivation and  expenses,  exclusive  of  manure  and  team  labor,  by 
the  sum  of  $98  13. 

There  are  two  reasons  which  induce  me  to  ask  that  the  accounts 
for  the  year  1857,  may  here  be  inserted  ;  the  one  is,  that  the 
erops  of  that  year  were  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  this  ; 
the  other  is»  that  the  account  of  that  year  is  fully  made  up^ 
which  cannot  be  the  case  with  that  of  the  present^  as  they  run 
from  April  to  April,  and  all  the  crops  are  not  yet  harvested. 


COST    OP    CROPS   AND    OTHER  EXPENDITURES, 
For  the  year  ending  April  1st,  1858. 


"" 

Crop. 

Labor. 

Board. 

Team.    Cash. 

Mannre 

Total. 

1 

Wheats      .... 

15  27 

7  05 

4  36 

22  81 

6  51 

$56  00 

9 

Haj,        .... 

25  76 

15  33 

3  12 

44  21 

9 

Barij  D.  H.  cabbagef » 

d76 

3  69 

1  44 

1  00 

17  80 

30  59 

4 

Cabbagea  on  Baldwin  orchard,. 

15  05 

8  95 

7  72 

8  75 

37  91 

73  38 

5 

-       "  l^onh  field,     . 

13  59 

7  46 

6  48 

2  49 

49  73 

79  75 

6 

Potatoes  about  trees,     . 

11  59 

6  57 

84 

7  22 

26  22 

7 

"     on  Baldwin  orchard. 

25  42 

IS  60 

4  80 

16 

43  88 

SChinMO  tngar  cane, 

4  48 

2  49 

1  73 

1  00 

2  45 

12  15 

9|Potmtoe8  on  meadow, 
M^,CoraooHorth  field,     .       . 

56  26 

27  42 

2  44 

86  12 

10  13 

6  OC 

2  76 

20  13 

39  02 

ll8wedM,      ►       .       .       • 
IS^Grasa  and  ciorer,  for  1858,   . 

12  28 

6.29 

3  48 

1  00 

U  13 

37  18 

2  80 

1  67 

a  72 

U  76 

24  95 

isllrnit,         .       .       -       . 

T07 

4  21 

12 

73 

12  13 

UPdnltry,       .... 

4  18 

4  IS 

Total,  indnding  harrestiag, 

206  46 

110  53 

40  57 

53  72 

158  48 

569  7a 

Crops  after  harreBting, 

24  10 

6  77 

4  55 

35  42 

Farm  ezpenaea , 
Total  chargeable  to  crops. 

2  42 

1  59 

96 

71  86 

76  8a 

232  98 

lis  89 

41  53 

130  13 

158  48 

682  01 

Permanent  improTementf ,    • 

53  75 

42  04 

77  64 

91  62 

14  79 

279  84 

Family,       .... 

16  21 

16  67 

10  92 

16  33 

60  13 

Manure  for  1858, 

4  42 

5  91 

6  72 

17  05 

307  36 

183  51 

136  81 

221  75 

189  60 

S1039  oa 
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CROPS  FOR  THE  TEAR 


1857. 


Wheat  83  3*4  boshebv        '.       ;        T 
4  tons  straw, 

tHaj,  14  tons  English,    . 
5  tons  mMdow, 

alcabbages  2729,  a  «c      . 

4  on  Bald  OFchaid,  4426  a  5c    . 

6  Cabbages  on  N  field 

6 jPotatoes  abont  trees  45}  bn.  large  a  80 
10  1-2  bosh  smaU,a  40c 

7^otatoes  on  B  orchard,  114  bn  large  80 
U  bnsh  small,  40 

SiChinese  Sugar  Cane,    . 


Potatoes  on  meadow,  "283  1-4  bn  large 
50  1-2  small. 


OiVJ 


10  Com  on  N  field,  88  1-8  bnsh  a  $1.00 
I  1-2  bnsh  beans,       .       , 

11  Swedes  103  bnsh  a  25 
12J'lmit,  33  bbls  apples. 

cider       "... 
Cnrrants  sold, 
"       nsed     . 

13  Ponltry  and  eggs  sold, 
"       "       "  nsed,  . 


Milk  sold,       .       . 
"  and  bntter  nsed, 
CalTCS, 


Biannre  as  charged, 
"    cosv 


$66  50 
24  00 


210  00 
30  00 


36  20 

4 


91  20 
4  40 


186  60 
20  20 

38  50 
3  00 


92  50 

20  70 

16  00 

4  48 


28  30 
20  80 


47  12 
45  77 
15  00 


189  60 
108  13 


90  50 


One  piece  bad,  too  wiei 
when  ploughed. 


240 
163 
221 


40 


95 


00 

74  Very  large,  all  beaded. 
SOJNearljall  headed;  land 
fall  small  roots. 
4.    total    fkilore,    all 

stamp  footed. 
Planted  to  benefit  trees 


Land  fall  of  rooti,  no 
manure,  crop  good. 


206  80 


Crop  retf  large,  not 

nsed. 
Sod  yery  tongh,  oop 

fair,  rather  too  wet. 


41 
25 


133  68 


49  10 


107  89 


81 


1497 


Abont  I  a  crop,  sae- 
ceeded  cabbages  idiich 

50  are  very  injorioos. 

75  Crop  poor,  hollow  and 
rotten,  too  wet, 
Verj  soudl  crop. 


All  the  omissions  I  find  in  the  above  accounts  are  the  charges 
of  seed  on  crops  nambered  6,  7,  9  and  10  ;  the  small  amoants 
for  manure  charged  to  second  crops,  were  experiments  with 
guano,  &c. 

By  this  account  it  appears  that  the  crops  exceeded  the  cost 
of  cultivation  and  expenses  bj  the  sum  $815.72« 
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COST   OP    CROPS   AND   OTHER  EXPENDITURES, 
From  April  lat,  1858,  to  October  1st,  1858. 


1 

Labor. 

Board. 

Team. 

6»h. 

[Haaure 

Bat. 

Total." 

llWheat,       .       .       . 

18  45 

10  17 

7  37 

24  00 

$69  99 

JjHay,        .... 

23  35? 

16  17 

5  88 

45  37 

SPotatoes  on  Pear  Orchard. 

2  90 

2  42 

60 

3  00 

8  92 

4        "         cal/gs,  baWwin. 

19  42 

14  03 

7  98 

1  88 

52  90 

3  00 

96  26 

ft^Beans  aboat  trees. 

9  17 

6  25 

84 

1  50 

17  76 

eSqaashes     "            .      . 

4  73 

3  .^0 

48 

2  00 

10  00 

20  51 

TiTomatoes  ^'        .      . 
^Potatoes  on  Meadow,    . 

1  82 

1  42 

48 

^m 

9  72 

27  52 

16  04 

7  00 

15  00 

65  56 

9{Grass  and  clover  for  1859, 

2  95 

2  50 

4  45 

11  08 

20  98 

l^PMaioea  &  cab'gs  on  past. 

24  45 

15  7011  05 

6  65 

55  00 

.9  00 

121  85 

11 

Frmit, 

Total,  indnding  hanresting 

3  20 

2  67        60 

5  00 

11  47 

137  93 

90  67  39  68 

54  11 

123  00 

35  00 

§480  39 

exp.  after  harrest  on  crops. 

35  00 

35  00 

Farm  expense, 

Total  chaigeable  to  erops. 

1  83 

2  88 

1  80 

42  18 

30  00 

78  69 

139  76 

93  55 

41  48 

96  29 

123  OOW  00 

S594  08 

Permanent  f  mproTements. 

11  20 

9  32 

8  04 

56  94 

$85  50 

FamUj,        .        .        . 

4  89 

4  83 

12 

88 

1  00 

11  72 

Manure  for  1859,    . 

3  25 

2  72 

48 

5  90 

12  35 

Crops  of  1857,     . 

17  36 

1  83 

6  98 

26  17 

176  46 

112  25  50  12 

166  99 

124  00100  Oo!f729  82 

CROPS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1858. 


1 

Wheat  76  bosh,  a  $2.00 

152  00 

6^  tons  straw  a  6.00 

39  00 

191  00 

Computed  at  525  fixt 

^ 

Smj,  18i^  tons  npland  a  1 4.00 

259  00 

per  ton. 

5  tons  meadow,  6.00 
Potatoes  on  pear  orchard,  lObnlaxge  60 

30  00 

289  00 

^ 

6  00 

dbusmall       ...       40 

1  20 

7  20 

Hotted  badly. 

Land  never  ploughed 

4 

Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  B  orchard. 

before. 

40  ba  large       ...      60 

24  00 

Cabbages    two   thirds 

lObusnuOl            .        .         40 

4  00 

bad. 

50  00 

78  00 
18  00 

5 

Planted  to  benefittreea. 

^ 

Sqoathes,  2|  tons      .        .           20  00 

bO  00 

7 

Tomatoes,  3$  ba            .       .           80 

28  80 

Crop  rather  late. 

8 

Potatoes  on  meadow,  >125  bn  laxge     60 

75  00 

Should  have  been  seed- 

40ba8maU             .       ..        40 

16  00 

91  00 

ed  with  oats. 
CropAma]l,man7  rotten 
Potatoes  good,  cabba- 
ges bad. 

9 

Potatoes  &  Cabases  past^llO  bn  large  60 
5  bn  smaU        .        .        •       40 

66  00 
2  00 

1500  heads           .       .             5 

Frait»  78  bbls  applee      . 
Cider  apples 

75  00 
112  00 

148  iOO 

10 

Rather  below  mediuoL 

18  00 

20  bn  peadies     .       •         2  00 

40  00 

First  «rop. 

Corrants 

26  30 

196  30 

11 

Ponltry  and  Eggs,       .       .       . 

49  10 

JSame  as  last  jear. 

Milk  and  Batter,       .       . 

92  89 

M                 «/ 

Calm, 

15  00 

Manure  as  charged  in  aoconnt» 

124  00 

Mamm  «t  cost  <tf  composting^ 

17  05 

106  95 

1856  24 

114  FiAMS. 

In  relation  to  tfio  hay  crop  of  this  and' the- year  next  preced- 
ing, it  will  be  observed  that  in  1857  there  were  in  pasture  bol 
4  t2  acres.  On  this  I  put  a  pair  of  oxen  and  3  cows.  When 
the  grass  became- short,  they  were  soiled  with  clover  from  the 
mowing  land,  which  decreased  the  crop  te^  some  extent,  how 
mnch  I  am  unable  to  form  an  opinion.  Tho  present  year  2  1-2: 
aeres  of  this  pasture  was  ploughed  and  planted,  consequently 
the  balance,  2:  acres,  is  unimproved,  and  3  eows  and  a  horse 
luive  been  soiled  the  whole  season,  from  the  mowing  land. 

The  stock  on  the  farm  this  year  and  the  last,  consisted  of  i 
lorses,  a  pair  of  oxen,  3  cows  and  a  heifer.    They  consumed  no- 
meadow  hay  the  past  winter,  but  were  entirely  supported  09 
the  upland  hay  a^d  clover.    It  is  my  intention  to  work  the 
ia<rm  in  the  future  with  horses,  to  dispose  of  my  oxen  this  fall, 
and  in  their  stead  place  3^  cows,  and  add  2  or  3^  heifers  to  my 
present  stock. 
The  farm  stands  at  the  present  time  as  follows,  viz  : — 
16^  acres  in  upland,  mowing  and  orchards. 
4      "      "  meadow      " 

6^    "      "  wheat,  seeded  down  with  grass  and  clover^. 
9i    "      •*  tillage. 

8      "      *^  unimproved  pasture  (1  acr^  ploughed^^ 
1-5      *'      "  wood. 

55  acres^ 
SoBTH  Akdoveb,  October  1858. 


9  ^■^  ■ 


XTNDERDRAIinNG    LANIT. 

Wotwithetanding  the  very  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a 
jodiciouB  system  of  underdraining  our  wet,  and  necessarily  cold 
lands,  and  the  very  liberal  encouragement  the  society  has  offered 
for  several!  years  past,  for  experiments  in  this  substantial  oper^ 
atios;^  atiil  very  little  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  the  coimty 


•of  Essex,  in  this  branch  of  husbandry.  We  ha^e  the  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  report,  that  this  subject  is  receiving  increasing 
attention,  that  a  very  considwable  number  of  -om*  sobstantiai 
farmers  are  taking  the  incipient  steps  in  this  direction,  and  we 
confidently  predict,  that  the  next  five  years  will  witness  Tcsolts 
from  this  method  of  improving  our  hill  tops,  as  well  as  our  vat 
leys,  wMch  at  the  present  time  we  should  hardly  anticipate. 

Two  applications  have  been  made  for  the  premiums  ofi^ered 
hj  the  society  for  experiments  in  underdraining,  the  pre^etit 
year.  The  claimants  are  James  Stevens  of  North  Andover,  and 
E.  6.  Kelley  of  Newburyport.  Both  pieces  of  land  have  beea 
ejamined  by  two  members  of  the  committee.  The  piece  of 
land  offered  by  Mr.  Stevens,  containing  about  twe  acres,  was 
formerly  {as  will  be  sc^i  by  his  statement  herewith  submitted,) 
tmproductive  and  nearly  valueless.  The  land  is  nearly  level, 
the  inclination  being  so  slight  that  tho  water  must  neces- 
sarily escape  at  a  very  slow  rate,  even  through  a  perfect 
water  coarse.  We  should  not  therefore,  under  such  circum* 
stances,  expect  to  find  the  result  of  the  experiment  so  marked, 
«s  we  should  look  for  on  a  greater  declivity,  SMU  the  co^^ 
mittee  feel  that  in  awarding  premiums  offered  by  the  society,  for 
experiments  of  this  nature,  they  should  be  fully  satisfied  that 
the  object  ^imed  at,  had  been  fairly  reached,  and  in  no  way  can 
this  be  so  fully  demonstrated  as  by  an  exhibition  of  the  crops 
actaally  produced  upon  the  land  for  which  a  premium  is  claimed. 
That  Mr.  Stevens  has  greatly  improved  the  land  by  the  series 
■of  drains  he  has  laid  through  vhe  same,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  first  year  he  has  been  able  to  work  it  at  all. 
We  however  consider  the  experiment  incomplete.  The  crop  of 
barley  raised  upon  the  ground  the  present  year,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  the  grass,  on  land  so  richly  manured,  did  not  look  so 
promising  as  we  could  wish  to  see  it.  We  are  far,  however, 
from  pronouncing  the  enterprise  to  be  a  failure.  Our  greatest 
fear  is,  that  drains  lying  so  nearly  level,  will  easily  become 
obstructed,  and  thus  disappoint  expectations.  We  shall  be 
happy  to  learn  that  our  fears  are  groundless.  We  only  regret 
that  Mr.  Stevens  had  not  postponed  his  appUoation  till  another 
year.  Should  his  anticipations  be  then  realized,  he  would  present 
a  strong  claim  for  a  premium.  With  the  views  as  above  expres" 
^d,  your  oonmiiUea  do  not  feel  Justed  in  awarding  a  pre* 
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minm  to  Mr.  Stevens,  for  his  experiment  in  nnderdraining.  Mr. 
Stevens'  mode  of  putting  down  his  drains,  (as  very  fully  shown 
In  his  statement)  is  we  think  judicious,  and  probably  the  best 
method  he  coirld  adopt  for  land  thus  situated. 

The  land  oflFered  by  Dr.  Kelley,  containing  about  five  acres, 
Kes  on  the  westerly  side  of  High  street,  m  Newburyport.  We 
might  say  much  of  the  beautiful  evergreens  and  shrubbery  with 
which  these  grounds  are  ornamented,  but  as  we  are  not  a  com^ 
mi'ttee  on  landscape  gardening,  we  will  return  to  the  ditch. 

The  land  which  the  doctor  has  underdrained,  is  admirably 
situated  for  the  operation.  The  largest  portion  of  it  lies  upon 
a  sharp  declivity,  and  the  inclination  is  so  great  on  any  part  of 
the  land,  that  the  water  passes  through  the  drains  with  consid* 
erable  velocity. 

The  work  we  thinrk  is  well  done,  and  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  drains  thus  situated,  will  not  become  obstructed,  we 
may  add,  permanently  done.  For  the  method  adopted  and  ma- 
terials used  in  this  operation  by  the  doctor,  as  well  as  for  sev- 
eral valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  enter- 
prise, we  refer  our  readers  to  his  full,  and  somewhat  elaborate 
statement  which  accompanies  this  report.  The  committee 
passed  over  the  entire  grounds  through  which  the  drains  had 
been  laid,  and  found  the  surface  uniformly  dry  and  friable,  and 
In  a  good  condition  for  the  cultivation  of  almost  any  crops  we 
usually  raise.  The  crops  remaining  upon  the  ground,  (the 
largest  portion  having  been  previously  harvested)  looked  well. 

We  noticed  a  very  fine  lot  of  carrots  and  a  patch  of  corn 
vhich  was  very  good.  This  corn  grew  near  the  base  of  the 
hill,  on  a  comparatively  flat  piece  of  land,  where  corn  was 
never  seen  before.  Our  attention  however  was  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  a  very  fine  pear  orchard,  occupying  as  we 
should  judge,  some  one  and  a  quarter  acres  of  this  underdrained 
land,  and  here  we  think  the  doctor  will  witness  the  most  grati- 
fying results,  and  reap  the  greatest  benefit.  If  our  memory  is 
correct,  there  are  now  standing  on  this  lot  about  four  hundred 
pear  trees,  comprising  most  of  the  choice  varieties ;  and  we  can 
truly  say,  we  never  saw  finer  trees,  or  a  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous growth.  Certain  we  are  that  such  trees  could  never  have 
been  produced  upon  this  land  in  its  original  condition,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  more  fatal  to  the  growth  of  the  pear  tree,  than  stag- 
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nant  water  about  its  roots.  We  confidently  predict  that  in  five 
years  from  the  present  time,  this  pear  orchard  alone  will  pay 
the  doctor  a  good  interest  upon  his  entire  outlay  for  under- 
draining. 

Your  committee  feel  so  well  satisfied  with  the  results  already 
attained  by  the  underground  operations  of  Dr.  Kelley,  they 
most  cheerfully  award  to  him  the  highest  premium  offered  hy 
the  society  (twenty  dollars). 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  county  of  Essex,  are 
Bitoated  on  the  summits  and  declivities  of  the  hills  in  West  New- 
bury,  Andover,  Haverhill,  Georgetown  and  Topsfield.  These 
fig-ms  are  generally  wet,  backward  lands,  and  cannot  be  worked 
in  early  spring,  subjecting  the  owner  to  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating mainly  the  various  grasses.  Kotv  as  man  cannot  live  on 
grass  alone,  we  would  suggest  to  the  proprietors  of  such  farms, 
to  try  the  experiment  of  undordraining  one  aero  at  least,  that 
they  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  regaling  themselves  as  early 
as  the  fourth  of  July,  with  peas,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
raised  in  their  own  garden. 

W.  N.  CLEAVELAND,   )   Committee  on 
JESSE  SMITH,  )  Underdraining. 


t.  G.  KEtLEY'S  StA'tfiMEN'T. 

t  offer  for  premium  about  five  acres  of  land  underdrained 
daring  the  last  five  years,  a  portion  each  year.  The  drains 
commence  on  a  declivity,  and  are  made  for  some  distance  with 
brash  wood,  then  with  stone,  till  the  land  approaches  nearer  to 
a  level,  when  tile  were  used  exclusively.  About  one-half  acre 
each,  was  drained  with  brush  and  stones,  and  both  have  worked 
well ;  but  we  do  not  advise  the  use  of  either  when  suitable  tile 
can  be  conveniently  obtained,  particularly  if  the  expense  of 
labor,  difficulty  of  adjusting  materials,  and  confidence  in  their 
fatare  successful  operation  are  duly  considered. 

The  drainage  of  the  lot  has  not  only  proved  entirely  eatisfae* 

28 
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tory,  bnt  each  emccessiye  year  the  first  drained  land  has  g{ren 
marked  evidence  of  the  ntility  of  nnderdraining  as  an  aDnoal 
iraproTcr  of  the  soil,  in  addition  to  its  immediate  benefits  which 
the  committee  will  readily  understand  by  a  moment's  reflection 
upon  the  comparative  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing  clay 
subsoils  underdrained  and  undrained*  In  the  former,  the  expan* 
sion  by  freezing  leaves  both  soil  and  subsoil  in  a  lighter  and 
more  pliable  condition  after  thawing ;  while  the  latter,  both 
become  more  tenacious,  like  mortar,  more  or  less  so  to  the  depth 
frozen ;  the  frost  however,  we  have  observed  is  not  so  deep  in 
the  drained  as  in  the  undrained. 

In  view  of  this  yearly  increasing  benefit  to  underdrained 
land,  by  these  natural  processes,  we  have  many  doubts  of  the 
expediency  of  subsoil-ploughing  clayey  land,  after  draining,  w 
often  recommended,  a  matter  to  which  we  have  given  some 
attention.  One  acre  of  the  above  has  been  trenched  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep— the  drains  running  one  foot  deeper — three- 
fourths  of  which  acre  was  the  only  part  of  the  five  which  had 
not  a  clay  subsoil. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  cultivate  this  drained  land  almost 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  rather  than  to  wait  as  formerly  till 
a  dry  spell  would,  by  degrees,  evaporate  the  surface  water, 
leaving  a  hard  crust  on  a  cold  under-soil,  previously  to  which  it 
was  difScult  getting  about  on  the  field.  The  improvement  in 
this  respect  is  very  evident  compared  with  a  lot  drained  by  open 
ditches,  for  want  of  sufficient  outlet ;  but  the  contrast  is  still 
greater  by  the  side  of  an  acre  more  elevated  and  hitherto  the 
dryest,  and  supposed  not  to  need  draining  at  all,  but  now  so 
wet  comparatively,  as  to  require  to  be  underdrained  forthwith. 

We  have  made  in  the  lot  entered,  8910  feet  of  underdrains, 
on  an  average  more  than  three  feet  deep  and  twenty*five  feet 
apart,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  nearly  75  cents  per  rod.  The 
brush  used  was  the  trimmings  of  an  old  orchaid  on  the  premi« 
Bcs,  which  were  crowded  into  the  open  ditches  and  forced  down 
to  a  foot  in  depth  and  covered  with  boards,  salt  hay,  or  sods, 
before  filling  in.  The  stone  drain  consisted  of  small  stones  col* 
lected  by  trenching  and  cultivation  elsewhere,  and  thrown  in 
generally  to  the  height  of  18  inches  and  covered  uniformly  with 
very  coarse  gravel,  abnndiance  of  which  was  at  hand.    On  the 


joints  of  the  tile,  pine  shavings  were  freel  j  used,  and  old  shin- 
gles over  many  of  these ;  but  if  tile  are  made  to  fit  well  to 
each  other,  we  are  satisfied  that  nothing  whatever  should  be 
placed  over  the  joints  or  next  to  the  tile  but  the  clay  itself,  taken 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  imperfect  tile,  as  yet  in  the 
market,  greatly  disappoint  those  engaged  in  underdraining« 
We  obtained  the  most  perfect  we  have  ever  seen  from  Albany, 
N,  Y.,  made  with  double  sole — a  sole  on  opposite  sides— admit- 
ting of  four  different  positions  in  laying,  one  of  which  would 
generally  fit  the  tile  previously  laid. 

Of  the  improved  productions  noted  from  year  to  year,  our 
statements  might  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  crop§,  we  therefore  forbear. 

The  indirect  fertilizing  results  of  through  drainage  is  appar- 
ently of  more  service  to  crops  than  common  manuring  on  wet 
undrained  land  ;  but  when  fertilizers  are  applied  in  addition  to 
those  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere,  rains,  &c.,  by  the  well 
drained  and  porous  soil,  the  effect  is  truly  gratifying. 

NKWBUBYPoaT,  Sept  27th,  1858« 


JAMES  STEVENS'  STATEMENT. 

Five  years  ago  I  commenced  cutting  a  drain  on  a  cold,  wet 
and  flat  piece  of  land,  which  had  for  many  years  been  planted 
occasionally,  and  then  sown  down  to  grass.  Sometimes  we 
wonld  get  a  few  fair  crops,  and  then  a  kind  of  sour,  round  grass 
would  come  in  and  the  crop  would  be  very  small  and  of  a  very 
poor  quality. 

The  first  ditch  was  cut  three  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and^two 
feet  wide  at  the  bottom.  It  is  2^  feet  deep  and  30  rods  long,  and 
it  is  designated  by  the  letter  A  on  the  plan  annexed.  In  order 
to  carry  the  water  from  this  ditch,  I  cut  the  drain  designated 
by  the  letter  B,  which  is  forty-five  rods  long.  This  drain  had 
to  be  cut  through  a  small  elevation  of  land  at  0,  and  then  came 
to  the  low  land  at  the  comer  of  the  brick  house  garden,  marked 
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X.  The  drain  contintied  through  the  low  land  to  an  outlet. 
The  drains  are  stoned,  by  placing  stones  on  the  sides  of  the 
ditch  and  then  covering  them  with  as  suitable  stones  as  we 
could  find  from  the  loads  drawn  there.  On  the  covers  we 
threw  small  stones,  and  after  having  strewed  meadow  hay  over 
these  stones,  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  going  through  the  crevi- 
ces, we  threw  in  as  much  of  the  original  soil  as  we  could. 

The  next  year  the  drain  designated  by  the  letter  C  was  cut, 
and  stoned  as  above.  These  ditches  have  taken  the  water  from 
the  land,  so  that  I  have  been  able  to  cultivate  the  land  to  much 
better  advantage  than  before,  and  consequently  have  obtained 
large  crops  of  hay  of  the  very  best  quality. 

I  now  come  to  the  land  below  the  brick  house,  which  for  many 
years  past  has  been  so  covered  with  water  as  to  render  it  almost 
impossible  to  cultivate  it.  The  crop  consisted  of  wild  grass 
and  brakes,  which  of  course  were  of  small  value. 

Three  years  ago  I  ploughed  the  land  in  August,  in  a  very  dry 
season,  but  the  two  following  seasons  it  was  not  dry  enough  to 
plant  any  kind  of  seed.  Last  year  I  commenced  cutting  ditches 
through  it,  and  fortunately  there  is  fall  enough  to  enable  the 
drains  to  carry  oflF  the  water.  These  ditches  are  dug  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep,  through  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  about  eight 
inches  into  a  hard  pan  or  clayey  substance,  through  which  the 
water  could  not  penetrate,  and  consequently  has  stood  upon  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  hitherto  baf&ing  all  my  attempts  at  cul- 
tivation- 
Ditches  1,  2,  3,  4  empty  into  the  receiving  ditch  which  has  an 
outlet  at  both  ends.  This  year  I  have  been  able  to  work  it,  and 
have  laid  it  down  to  grass.  The  crop  of  barley  which  I  cat 
from  the  land  this  season,  was  not  large,  as  it  was  sown  late, 
but  the  clover  and  grass  look  remarkably  well.  The  stones 
were  all  picked  of^  and  the  land  rolled  very  smooth,  and  I  feel 
confident  that  from  this  field,  which,  for  many  years  back,  has 
been  of  little  or  no  advantage  to  me,  I  shall  obtain  crops  of  hay 
equal  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  those  taken  from  the  best 
piece  of  land  of  simikir  size  on  my  farm.* 


*ThiB  piece  of  land  contains  aboat  two  acrei ;  I  have  spread  about  eight  oordt 
ci  stable  manare  upon  the  sacfftce,  and  p]i>iighed  it  in  before  eowiog. 
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In  reference  to  the  expense,!  will  say  the  ditches  are  stoned 
and  covered  in  the  same  manner  as  those  before  mentioned, 
with  the  exception  of  the  receiving  ditch,  which  I  shall  cover 
at  some  future  time.  The  ditching  was  done  by  my  men,  who 
work  on  the  farm,  wTienever  they  codd  get  time,  therefore  I  am 
unable  to  give  the  exact  cost.  My  opinion  is  that  the  expense 
is  about  one  dollar  per  rod,  the  way  I  managed.  I  send  a  dia- 
gram annexed,  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  land  and  labor. 

NoBtfl  Andovbb,  September  28  th,  1858. 


IMPROVING  WET  MEADOW  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Wet  Meadow  and  Swamp 
Lands,  consisting  of  R.  A.  Merriam,  Joseph  How,  Calvin 
Rogers,  John  Porter  and  Aaron  Dodg«e,  mate  the  following 
report : — 

One  entry  only  was  made,  and  that  by  William  Osborn  of 
Lynn.  On  the  6th  of  July  the  Committee  visited  Mr.  Osborn 
and  -viewed  the  premises,  and  were  unanimous,  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Rogers,  w'ho  failed  to  get  seasonable  notice  of  the 
meeting),  in  their  opinion  that  Mr.  Osborn  was  entitled  to  tlie 
society's  first  premium  of  $15. 

We  find  Mr.  Osborn,  in  bis  immediate  neighborhood,  to  bo 
designated  by  the  honorable  title  of  "Farmer  Osborn,"  a  most 
appropriate  distinction,  for  after  making  several  farms  and  dis- 
posing of  them  to  others,  he  had  located  himself  on  another 
tract,  which  he  is  putting  into  quite  a  new  and  improved  shape. 

The  portion  shown  to  the  committee,  consisting  of  about  three 
acres,  had  a  most  luxuriant  crop  standing  on  the  ground,  of 
grass,  potatoes  and  carrots.  It  was  the  fifth  cultivated  crop 
taken  from  the  land.  Mr.  Osborn  obtained  the  society's  sec- 
mid  premium,  for  two  acres  of  the  same  laud  two  years  ago. 
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As  tlie  bay  from  the  land  was  not  weighed,  he  seems  qmte 
modest  in  bis  estimate  of  two  tons.  The  committee  thought 
there  would  not  be  less  than  2 1-2  tons  to  the  acre. 

In  the  same  enclosnre  there  were  two  or  three  acres  of  rje, 
on  higher  ground,  which  was  over  six  feet  in  height,  and  a 
part  of  it  well  filled  with  grain,  and  another  part  wa^  blighted. 

An  important  fact  upon  this  subject  is  worthy  of  note,  viz : 
The  part  which  was  sown  in  August  was  well  filled  with  grain, 
and  the  part  which  was  sown  in  October  was  blighted ;  so 
much  so  that  we  are  informed  it  was  not  threshed  ;  although 
the  straw  was  equally  good  as  that  on  the  other  part,  and  alone 
Bold  for  S27  per  acre. 

Mr.  Osborn  had  used  about  four  cords  of  composted  manure, 
consisting  of  meadow  mud,  night  soil  and  stable  manure,  to 
the  acre  per  annum.  He  has  done  most  of  the  ploughing  with 
one  horse,  using  ox  labor  only  for  a  few  days,  in  the  breaking 
up  of  his  land. 

In  his  statement  referred  to,  made  in  1855,  he  speaks  of  blind 
drains.  These  were  made  of  the  material  which  he  found  on 
the  ground  ;  the  cobble  stones  which  were  not  large  enough  for 
fence,  but  which  were  required  to  be  got  rid  of ;  and  they 
answer  a  good  purpose  for  drains.  Another  eyidence  of  the 
judicious  disposition  of  material  found  on  the  ground,  is  the 
converting  the  stinted  growth  of  cedar  and  shrubbery  into 
stuff  for  fencing  the  grounds ;  making  not  a  very  handsome 
fence,  but  which  is  sufficient  to  keep  out  cattle  mnning  against 
it.  It  is  a  fence  easily  nuide,  by  resting  one  end  of  the  stick 
on  the  ground  and  elevating  the  other  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees, 
two  stakes  placed  across  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  butt 
and  anotb^  stick  laid  on,  and  so  followed  to  the  end  of  the 
line,  known,  says  Mr.  Osborn,  by  the  name  of  "  Bull  fence  f 
and  we  think  it  might  be  sufficient  to  deter  even  bulls  from 
meddling  with  it.  The  brush  he  tells  us  was  trimmed  into  fag- 
gots for  the  bakers.  Thus  all  the  rubbish  found  on  the  ground 
was  made  useful  and  displayed  the  economical  and  judicioos 
management  of  Mr.  Osborn.  He  has  an  appendage  to  his 
farm  which  ought  to  belong  to  all  farms,  viz :  a  work  shop, 
where  ho  can  mend  a  broken  tool,  put  a  shaft  to  his  carriage, 
or  evtti  make  an  alteration  in  his  stables  or  piggery.    He  not 
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onljr  oversees  his  business,  bat  is  constantly  in  the  midst  of  it*. 
The  adage  says— 

<'He  tfiatby  th«p1o«gh  iro«M  Arire, 
Himself  mmt  ehher  hold  or  driTe^" 

Bat  he  does  both,  and  thereby  reaps  a  proportionate  gain*  For 
the  state  of  the  land  when  it  was  commenced  npon,  reference 
may  be  hcid  to  Mr.  Osborn^s  statement  in  the  Transactions  of 
1855. 

B.  A.  HEBBIAM,  for  the  Committee. 


WILLIAM  OSBOBN'S  StATfiMEKT. 

The  ni^dow  I  offer  for  a  premiam  is  the  same  as  offered 
in  1855,  with  the  addition  of  abont  one  acre  since  reclaimed. 
For  the  expense  of  reclaiming,  I  refer  yon  to  the  report  of 
1855.  Of  the  expense  of  labor,  and  the  crops  since  that  date 
I  am  not  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  report,  as  it  is  so  connect* 
ed  with  the  land  on  which  you  saw  the  rye ;  I  can  only  say 
that  the  crops  were  abundant,  and  the  most  profitable  invest* 
ment  that  I  have  ever  made  in  farming.  The  crops  of  this 
season  were  nine  one  horse  wagon  loads  of  hay  of  the  first  and 
second  crops  ^  90  bushels  carrots  from  35  rods.  Of  the  pota** 
toes  I  cannot  give  yon  the  amount  as  they  were  dug  while  I  was 
from  home,  and  I  neglected  to  have  the  account  kept  of  them; 
aside  from  the  rot,  there  was  a  fair  yield.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  on  the  most  part  of  that  in  grass  there  were  over 
two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  if  I  ever  saw  three  tons  to  tlie  acre  it 
was  there.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  could 
make  it  on  the  land. 

My  method  of  raising  carrots  is  to  spread  the  mannret»n  the 
land  early  in  the  season,  and  plough  ^  let  it  lay  until  the  weeds 
start,  then  plough  again,  and  sow  the  carrots  with  cabbage 
seed  to  mark  the  rows  as  soon  as  they  are  Qp>  go  througii 
with  the  scuffle  hoe,  and  weed  shortly  after.  It  is  but  little 
trouble  to  keep  the  weeds  under  till  the  carrots  cover  the 
groQDd,  provided  you  bestow  the  labor  at  the  right  time*  I 
^Doasidar  them  one  of  tiie  best  paying  t^rops  Aat  Z  rataa* 
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I  find  75  1-2  days'  labor  charged  to  the  orclrarcl,  as  I  design 
sate  the  whole  land  embracing  the  swamp  land  of  about  threo 
acres,  and  about  the  same  of  the  higher  land  on  which  you  saw 
the  rye.  The  land  oi>  which  I  had  rye  is  about  one-half  sown 
with  wheat,  grass  seed  and  turnip,  and  the  remainder  in  clover 
of  fine  growth.  I  consider  the  improved  condition  of  the  land 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  manure,  of  which  in  my  estimation  I 
have  made  no  account. 

Lynn,  Oct.  1858^ 


ROOT    CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  having  examined  the  seteral 
statements,  recommend  that  the  following  premiums  be  award- 
ed : — 
The  premium  on  sugar  beets,  to  R.  A.  Smith,  Newbury- 

port,  $10  00 

The  premium  on  ruta  bagas,  to  Abram  Low,  Essex,  10  00 

The  premium  on  cabbages  to  S.  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  10  00 

"  "        "  squashes,  "  "  "  10  00 

Several  instances  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Conxnittee  of 
enterprising  farmers  who  had  designed  entering  their  crops  for 
premium,  but  were  prevented  by  negligence  in  complying  with 
the  rule  of  the  Society,  that  the  written  statement  shall  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  I6th  of  November. 
Some  limitation  of  this  kind  must  commend  itself  to  the  good 
sense  of  all,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
must  have  a  special  time  appointed  when  they  shall  meet  to 
examine  the  statements  and  recommend  the  various  premiums ; 
any  application  which  is  not  sent  in  previous  to  the  time  of 
their  assembling  cannot  be  acted  on  without  causing  an  addition 
•f  labor  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Committee,  as  well  as 
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an  extra  meeting  of  the  Trustees  to  act  upon  their  report, 
which  we  presume  no  reasonably  modest  man  would  ask,  or 
even  desire. 

From  conversation  with  many  of  our  most  successful  farm- 
ers and  upon  mature  reflection,  your  committee  are  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  the  principle  on  which  pre- 
miums in  this  department  are  awarded.  In  accordance  with 
the  present  arrangement  premiums  are  secured  through  an  ap- 
plication written  by  the  competitor,  certain  points  in  which  are 
certified  to  by  other  parties,  of  whose  character  for  veracity 
the  committee  know  nothing,  but  respecting  the  exact  weight 
of  whose  testimony,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there  is  an  un- 
pleasant doubt  when  the  statement  and  signature  of  Ihe  wit- 
nesses thereto,  are  evidently  the  writing  of  the  same  hand. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  so  modify  the  present  arrangement, 
that  every  person  who  intends  to  apply  for  a  premium  for  any 
crop  shall  be  required  to  make  known  to  the  secretary  his  in- 
tention when  that  crop  is  near  maturity,  and  before  any  portion 
of  it  has  been  removed,  the  secretary  thereupon  to  inform  the 
member  of  the  committee  residing  nearest  to  the  applicant  of 
the  fact,  that  he  may  examine  the  crop  previously  to  its  re- 
moval from  the  position  in  which  it  grow. 

The  feeling  on  this  point  among  many  of  our  best  farmers,  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  question  sometimes  asked,  **  Is  the  pre- 
mium awarded  for  the  crop  or  the  statement  ?"  The  additional 
check  afforded  by  such  an  arrangement — to  which  no  honest 
man  will  object — would,  we  firmly  believe,  bring  many  eminent 
competitors  into  the  field  and  infuse  new  life  into  this  depart- 
ment. In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  proposition,  one 
of  the  committee  was  invited  by  Allen  Rowe  of  Swampscott,  to 
inspect  his  crop  of  onions  before  they  had  been  pulled ;  the 
ground  was  visited,  and  the  yield  upon  it  was  evidently  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  com- 
mittee regret  that  Mr.  Bowe's  engagements  prevented  him  from 
carrying  into  effect  his  purpose  of  applying  for  the  society's 
premium. 

The  greatest  crops  of  onions  raised  in  Marblehead  during 
the  past  season  were  from  Danvers  seed.    The  advantages  of 
this  seed  over  that  from  coarser  varieties  osaally  raised  on  the 
24 
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seaboard,  are  very  decided  :  the  ODiona  are  more  reliable  as  a 
crop,  are  of  a  finer  structure,  are  earlier,  give  fewer  scullions 
and  have  less  waste  when  cooked.  In  the  coarser  variety  when 
cooked  the  outer  layers,  comprising  not  far  from  one  half  of 
the  onion,  are  in  many  families  rejected  as  worthless,  and  thus 
the  question,  whether  the  seed  of  the  Danvers  onion  or  that  of 
the  coarser  varieties  should  be  planted,  becomes  quite  impor- 
tant in  the  economy  of  the  country  at  large. 

In  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Merrill  of  the  expenses  of 
marketing  his  crop  of  mammoth  cabbages,  he  has  estimated  the 
cost  at  two  cents  a  head,  the  head  averaging  over  thirty-five 
pounds.  At  this  rate  the  expense  of  teaming  them  to  Boston 
would  be  somewhat  less  than  six  cents  a  hundred  pounds.  In 
this  estimate  of  the  expense  of  marketing,  he  has  obviously 
XK>nsidered  but  the  cash  expense  of  his  team  and  the  valne  of 
his  time.  Should  the  cost  per  hundred  weight  be  estimated  at 
the  lowest  rate  possible  to  have  such  work  done,  it  would  be  at 
least  double,  thus  quite  materially  affecting  the  profits.  We 
are  aware  that  with  many  of  our  farmers  tho  value  of  the  time 
of  their  teams,  the  wear  of  their  teams  and  the  wear  of  their 
vehicles  are  not  considered  in  casting  up  expenses  ;  but  we  can- 
not take  this  view  of  the  matter.  For  a  certainty,  extra  team- 
ing is  extra  wear  for  both  horses  and  vehicles,  and  extra  wear 
is  extra  cost ;  then  why  should  it  not  be  entered  accordingly  7 
That  our  intelligent,  enterprising  farmers  who  turn  the  leaves 
of  agricultural  reports  for  information  may  have  fully  at  com- 
mand the  means  for  estimating  the  income  from  the  various 
crops  there  presented,  it  is  necessary  that  the  distance  to  which 
the  products  are  marketed  should  be  duly  stated.  Should  any 
reader  differ  from  us  in  the  above  position,  let  him  but  ask  him- 
self the  question  if  he  would  be  as  ready  at  the  same  price  to 
harness  up  and  team  a  load  of  cabbages  to  Baltimore  as  to 
Boston,  and,  if  not,  then  why  not  f 

JOHN  STONE,  Jb.,  for  the  Committee. 
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fiOBEBT  A.  SMITH'S  STATEMENT. 

t  berewitb  submit  a  statement  of  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised 
en  one-half  acre  of  land.  The  land  on  which  they  were  raised 
is  a  clay  loam  and  has  been  in  cultivation  five  years,  and  ma* 
nnred  at  the  rate  of  about  five  eords  per  acre,  yearly.  Last 
year  it  was  planted  with  corn  and  yielded  about  fifty  bushels 
per  acre.  After  the  corn  was  taken  off,  a  part  of  the  piece  was 
manared  with  coarse  horse  manure  at  the  rate  of  eight  cords 
per  acre,  the  remaining  part  with  manure  from  the  barn  cellar 
in  which  hogs  had  been  kept ;  it  was  composed  of  about  equal 
parts  of  horse  and  cow  manure  and  sand,  and  applied  at  the  rate 
of  seven  cords  per  acre,  the  whole  spread  on  and  ploughed  in« 
In  December  fine  gravel  was  put  on  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred 
loads  per  acre.  On  the  21st  of  May  it  was  harrowed  and  the 
rows  marked  off  two  feet  apart ;  the  seed  was  put  in  by  hand 
nine  inches  apart,  which  I  think  is  much  better  than  sowing 
with  a  machine,  as  it  saves  thinning  out  and  enables  me  to  do 
most  of  the  weeding  with  the  hoe.  The  crop  was  taken  off  last 
*week  and  yielded  four  hundred  and  sixty  bushels  and  weighed 
22,585  lbs.  The  part  of  the  bed  that  was  manured  from  the 
bam  cellar,  yielded  about  one-third  more  than  the  part  where 
the  horse  manure  was  applied. 

Newburyport,  Nov.  18th,  1858. 


AABOK  LOWS  STATEMENT. 

1  enter  for  the  society's  premium  one-half  acre  of  ruta  baga 
turnips.  The  land  on  which  these  were  raised  is  a  sandy  loam 
and  has  been  cultivated  two  years.  In  1856  it  was  planted  in 
com,  and  was  manured  with  one  shovelful  of  bam  manure  to 
each  hill,  and  produced  a  fair  crop.  In  1857  it  was  planted  in 
squashes  and  corn,  and  was  manured  with  two  shovelfuls  of 
manure  to  each  hill  of  the  squashes  and  one  to  each  hill  of  the 
com,  and  produced  a  very  good  crop.  In  the  latter  part  of 
last  May  I  hauled  on  three  cords  of  bam  manure,  and  spread 
and  ploughed  it  in^    On  the  Ist  of  June  I  harrowed  and  fur* 
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rowediit.  The  turnips  were  sowed  on  the  7th  of  Jane  in  row« 
three  feet  apart,  first  having  a  small  portion  of  gnano  scattered 
in  the  rows  and  covered  an  inch  deep  ;  as  they  did  not  come  op 
well  I  re-sowed  them  on  the  80th  day  of  June.  From  the  sec*^ 
end  sowing  the  seed  came  up  on  most  of  the  piece  very  well, 
although  in  some  of  the  rows  they  were  not  quite  thick  enough. 
They  were  hoed  twice,  and  the  last  time  they  were  thinned  out^ 
standing  from  eight  to  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  crop  was  taken  off  this  week,  and  yielded  335  bushels  of 
very  smooth  and  handsome  turnips.  The  following  is  the  cost 
of  raising  the  crop,  which  is  a  fraction  over  8  cents  a  bushel : — 
To  3  cords  manure  at  $4.00  per  cord,  half  expendedi  $6  00 
Ploughing,  harrowing  and  fiorrowing,  8  00 

To  165  lbs.  guano,  4  95 

Planting,  3  00 

To  1 1-2  lbs.  seed,  1  15 

To  hoeing  twice,  5  00 

To  gathering,  5  00 

$28  10 
Essex,  Nov.  11th,  1858. 


SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL'S  STATElfENT. 

The  method  adopted  by  me  iu  preparing  the  soil,  and  man* 
aging  a  piece  of  cabbages  containing  one  acre,  with  the  num« 
ber  and  weight  of  heads  raised  on  the  same,  is  as  follows  : — 

I  took  a  piece  of  mowing,  (which  cut  about  one  and  a  qnar* 
ter  tons  of  hay  per  acre),  ploughed  it  in  November  of  last 
fall.  I  then  spread  about  three  cords  of  green  manure  from 
barn  cellar  for  top  dressing  ;  gave  it  a  faithful  harrowing,  fur- 
rowed three  feet  apart  and  dressed  with  compost  manure — 
about  four  cords  put  in  hills  about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart. 
I  planted  it  about  the  10th  of  April,  thinned  about  the  first  of 
May,  at  the  time  of  the  first  hoeing  ;  cultivated  and  hoed  three 
times  during  the  season  ;  it  took  about  four  day's  work  at  each 
hoeing  at  $1  per  day  for  seaFon  hands  ;  cost  of  cultivating,  $4  ; 
the  manure  used  worth  about  $6  per  cord ;  cost  of  fitting 
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ipronnd  and  planting  same  about  $12 ;  cost  of  marketing,  as 
near  as  I  can  judge,  about  |20  per  thousand. 

I  raised  on  this  piece  3500  cabbages  suitable  for  the  market, 
Uveraging  from  35  to  40  pounds  as  they  grew,  (with  leaved  and 
stump,  and  free  from  dirt) ;  when  trimmed  for  the  table  they 
averaged  from  25  to  30  pounds  per  head.  1  commenced  mar- 
keting them  the  first  of  September,  averaging  from,  $8  to  $10 
per  hundred ;  I  sold  some  as  high  as  $12  per  hundred.  It 
took  about  four  ounces  of  the  White  Drumhead  seed. 

Salem,  Oct.  20,  1858. 


BAMUfiL  A.  IfEBBILL'S  STATEMEITT. 

Last  spring  I  broke  up  a  piece  of  mowing  (which  cut  about 
one  ton  of  hay  per  acre  last  season)  measuring  three-fourthB  of 
an  acre.  I  spread  on  about  four  cords  of  green  manure  from 
%am  cellat,  and  cross-ploughed  about  three  inches  deep»  I  then 
holed  about  ten  feet  apart  each  way  and  put  in  two  shovelfute 
of  compost  manure  one  inch  deep,  and  then  planted  about  the 
15th  of  May  to  marrow  squash,  covering  the  seed  one  inch 
deep^  Ab  soon  as  the  plants  made  their  appearance  I  sprin- 
kled them  with  ground  plaster,  and  repeated  the  application  of 
plaster  until  they  were  out  of  the  way  of  the  squash  bug.  I 
cultivated  and  hoed  three  times  in  course  of  the  season  ;  thin- 
ning them  the  third  hoeing  to  three  plants  to  the  hill ;  I  then 
applied  two  quarts  of  dry  ashes  to  the  hill  to  prevent  the 
**  borer."  I  harvested  nine  loads  (with  an  ox  cart)  averaging 
1500  pounds  per  load.  I  planted  as  pure  marrow  seed  as  could 
be  obtained,  and  my  squashes  average  in  weight  from  5  to  9 
pounds.  They  retailed  for  2  cents  per  pound,  and  by  the  hun* 
dredat$1.50. 

The  cost  of  ploughing,  $4  per  acre  ;  manure  $6  per  cord  ; 
fitting  and  planting,  $10 ;  cost  of  hoeing  $10,  and  harrowing 
^5  ;  land  rent  of  the  farm  about  $5  per  acre. 

8aleiB|Oct.20,  1858. 
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GRAIN    CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Grain  crops  have  attended  to  the  subject 
referred  to  them  and  report,  tlnit  there  were  entered  for  pre- 
Biium  four  crops  of  rje,  one  crop  of  Indian  corn,  one  of  oats^ 
and  ome  of  barley.  In  consequence  of  neglect  in  conformiog 
to  the  society's  rules  with  regard  to  grain  crops,  no  premiams 
are  awarded  excepting  the  following  >^ 
To  Hiram  Young,  Newbury,  rye  crop,  Ist  premiom,  $10  OO 
.  Moses  Pettengili,  Topsfield,  Indian  com,  Ist    '*  10  00 

B.  P.  WATERS,  ) 

JOSEPH  HOW,   >  CoMmim. 

JOHN  M.  IVES,  ) 


HIRAM  TOUNG'9  STATXMiarr. 

I  enter  fbr  premium  a  crop  of  winter  rye,  raised  the  past 
season  on  one  acre  and  sixty  rods  of  land.  The  crop  meas^ 
vred  fifty-three  buehels  and  three  pecks  (53  34)  weighing  fifty-* 
six  and  one-half  pounds  per  bushel  (56 1-2),  and  was  brigkt  and 
elean,  A  crop  of  potatoes  was  raised  on  the  lamd  the  previous 
year,  manured  with  one  taUe  spoonful  of  gi»no  in  each  hilL 
The  rye  was  sown,  one  and  one-half  busbels,^  immediately  after 
the  potatoes  were  harvested,  the  land  having  been  ploughed. 

Newbury,  Oct,  2Jttb,  1858, 


M0SE8  MTTEirOILUS  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  piece  of  land  containing  one  acre,  irom 
which  I  harvested  172  bushels  of  ears  of  corn.  It  was  planted 
with  corn  the  previous  year.  In  1857  it  was  ploughed  with  a 
UielugaA  side-UU  plough  nine  inobes  deep.    The  preseat 
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0011  it  iras  ploti^ed  nine  inebes  deep  with  a  common  side-liill 
plough,  and  there  has  been  no  dead  furrow  for  the  past  year. 
The  ploughing  was  done  with  one  pair  of  horses  and  a  man 
and  boy  in  one  day,  at  the  expense  of  $3.00.  In  regard  to 
manure,  there  were  five  cords  of  barn  manure  spread,  at  $5.00 
per  cord.  The  land  was  then  furrowed  by  one  man  and  horse, 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  at  an  expense  of  $4.00,  and 
about  two  cords  of  manure  from  the  hog  yard  was  applied  in 
the  hill,  at  $5.00  per  cord.  In  regard  to  seed,  I  used  one 
boshel  to  tlie  acre,  at  $L  per  bushel.  Dropping  and  covering, 
$1.50  ;  cultivatiug  with  one  man  and  a  horse,  both  ways  $1.50; 
hoeing,  $1.00  ;  cultivating  second  time,  $1.50  ;  hoeing,  $1.00 ; 
cutting  stalks,  $1.25;  bundling  and  getting  in,  $1.50;  har- 
Testing,  $5.00. 

Taking  two  bushels  of  ears  which  made  of  shelled  corn  one 
bushel  and  two  quarts,  weighing  sixty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the 
acre  yielded  91  8-8  bushels.  The  corn  is  of  eight  and  twelve 
rows,  which  I  have  planted  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Ipla  nted 
the  23d  of  May,  and  harvested  the  18th  of  October. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  the  crop  was  as  follows : — 


To  ose  man,  one  boy,  one  pair  of  horses, 

13  00 

Carting  and  spreading  5  cords  manare, 

2  50 

Farrowing,  one  man  and  liorse, 

1  00 

Manure  in  the  hill,  2  cords  at  $5  per  cord, 

10  00 

One  man  aad  pair  of  oxen, 

2  00 

&eed, 

,  1  00 

Dropping  and  covering, 

1  50 

Cultivating,  one  man  and  horse, 

1  50 

Hoeing, 

1  00 

Cultivating  second  time. 

1  50 

Hoeing, 

1  00 

Cultivating  stalks, 

1  25 

Bundling  and  getting  into  the  barn, 

1  50 

Harvesting, 

5  00 

$33  76 

Fire  corda  of  mairare  at  |5, 

25  00 

458  75 
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Valne  of  Crop  :— 
91  3-8  bushels  corn  at  $1, 
30  hundred  weight  of  stalks, 
2  tons  of  butts, 
Value  of  half  of  the  maQore  out^ 


Nett  profit,.  $74  12i 

Topsfield,  Nov.  13,  1858. 


$91  371 
12  00 
12  00 
17  50 

$132  87| 
58  75 

ESSAYS. 

The  committee  consisting  of  E.  S.  Williams,  Ben.  Perley 
Poore  and  William  P.  Endicott  report : 

That  only  one  essay  has  bec.^  received  for  wramination,  and 
owing  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the  chairman,  be 
has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee  upon  its  merits.  He  would  therefore  recommend 
that  the  essay  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  SecretaFy,  to  be 
submitted  for  examination  to  the  committee  on  essays  who  may 
be  appointed  next  year. 

In  closing  this  report,  the  chairman  would  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  selecting  in  future,  committees  on  essays  from  one 
city  or  town,  which  would  enable  them  to  confer  together 
without  inconvenience. 

E.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Chaibmak. 


HON.  MOSES  NEWELL. 


At  a  meetiHg  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Essex  Agricfiltnral  So* 
X5iety,  held  at  Danvers,  June  23,  1858,  Mr.  Proctor  introduced 
the  subject  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Moses  Newell,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks,  and  moved  the  resolve  subjoined,  which  was 
tinanimously  adopted  — : 

Mr.  President : — Since  we  last  met,  it  has  pleased  an  all-wise 
Providence  to  remove  by  death  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
our  number^  The  manly  form  and  genial  face  of  Moses  Newell 
will  be  seen  no  more  at  our  Board.  Suddenly  prostrated  by 
acute  disease,  he  was  taken  from  us  when  in  full  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  and  ^hen  lie  had  a  reasonable  expectation  of  many 
years  more  of  active  usefulness.  The  void  thus  made  can&ot 
'easily  be  filled. 

From  the  organization  of  this  i3ociety,  he  was  conspicuous  in 
'every  good  work  connected  with  it.  Without  pretension  to 
superior  ability,  he  was  'never  found  wanting  in  any  emergency. 
Having  received  the  highest  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  society, 
and  discharged  with  the  approbation  of  all,  the  duties  incident 
thereto,  he  modestly  vacated  the  station  to  give  place  to  othct^?. 
He  was  not  the  man  to  seek  advancement  for  his  own  aggran* 
dizement,  nor  to  aToid  it  when  the  good  of  others  demaiided 
lusB^rvioes.    I\raak|^eipe&and  free,  he  was  always  ready  for 
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doty,  when  needed.    He  was  a  fanner  devoted  to  his  callings 
and  this  was  the  height  of  his  ambition. 

Fortunate  in  being  the  son  of  a  farmer,  in  one  of  the  best 
farming  districts  of  New  England,  he  inherited  his  broad  acres 
and  exerted  himself  to  set  an  example  of  good  husbandry 
worthy  of  imitation.  For  forty  years  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  him  well  and  to  witness  hds  farming  operations,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  no  man  has  made  greater  im- 
provements than  Moses  Newell.  Early  in  the  history  of  the 
society,  the  first  premium  for  farm  management  was  awarded 
him,  when  some  of  the  best  farms  were  presented  in  competi- 
tion, and  Timothy  Pickering  himself  was  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  examination. 

His  knowledge  of  stock  was  of  the  first  order.  His  judg- 
ments quickly  formed  and  almost  as  if  by  intuition,  were  most 
usually  reliable  and  found  to  be  the  result  of  well  digested  ob- 
servations. When  by  the  munificence  of  the  late  Gorham 
Parsons,  of  Byfield,  the  society  was  presented  with  a  first  class 
bull  of  the  Alderney  breed — one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  ever 
known  in  New  England — no  place  ofifering  so  many  advantages 
could  be  found  for  him,  as  the  farm  of  our  departed  friend — 
Col.  Newell— and  well  did  his  vigilance  justify  the  selection. 
A  few  years  since  I  was  assured  by  him  that  trac^  of  the  pe- 
culiar richness  of  the  dairy  products  of  the  Alderney  stock, 
could  still  be  observed  in  the  animals  that  sprung  from  him,  on 
that  farm  and  in  that  vicinity.  When  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,  generously  sent  among 
us  a  specimen  of  the  Ayrshire  breed  of  cattle,  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  Col.  Newell  to  take  the  charge  of  him  for  the  public 
benefit.  In  fact,  whenever  any  thing  was  to  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  stock  of  the  county,  bis  opinion  was  first  to  be  taken 
and  his  services  enlisted. 

Not  less  was  he  to  be  relied  on,  in  the  selection  of  imple- 
ments to  be  used  on  the  farm.  In  the  handling  of  the  plough, 
his  superior  was  not  to  be  found.  He  knew  how  to  hold  and 
how  to  drive,  having  faithfully  practiced  both  from  a  boy.  So 
when  that  chief  improvement  in  farm  implements — the  horse- 
power mower — was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  county, 
who  so  prompt  and  so  fit  to  lead  in  the  enterprise  as  Col«  New* 
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«n  7    In  erery  department  of  the  farm,  he  stood,  with  one  con- 
sent, "  primus  inter  pares." 

Mr.  Proctor  then  moved  the  following  resolve  : — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Moses  Newell  this  county  and 
this  Commonwealth  have  lost  oi»e  of  their  best  exemplars  as  a 
farmer,  and  the  cause  of  agriculture  one  of  its  best  supporters; 
and  that  we  tender  to  his  bereaved  family  our  heartfelt  sympa- 
thies under  this  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  requested  to  communicate  to  his  family  a  copy 
of  this  expression  of  our  regard. 
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CHOSEN  SEPTEMBEB  29tb,  1858. 


DANIEL  ADAMS,  Newbury,  President. 

ANDREW  DODGE,  Wenham, 
DEAN  ROBINSON,  West  Newbury, 
THOMAS  E.  PAYSON,  Rowley, 
LEWIS  ALLEN,  South  Danvers, 


^  Vice  PresiderUs.. 


WILLIAM  SUTTON,  South  Dauvers,  Treasurer. 
ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamilton,  Secrettury. 


HOVOBABT  TBJJSTMEB. 

James  H.  Duuean,  Haverhill,    I  John  W.  Proctor,  S.  Danvers^ 
Gardner  B.  Perry,  Groveland,  |  Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn. 


TBUSTBBB. 


John  AHey,  8d,  Lynn, 
Jonathan  Berry,  Middleton, 
Bob't  Brookhonse,  Jr.,  Salem, 
David  Ghoate,  Essex, 
Thomas  J.  Clark,  Salisbury, 
Jere.  Coleman,  Nowburyport, 
John  D.  Cross,  Ipswich, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
Joshua  Hale,  Newburyport, 
Joseph  How,  Methuen, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover, 
John  Keely,  Haverhill, 
Samuel  Little,  GeorgetowUi 
George  B.  Loring,  »alem, 


I.  Osgood  Lortng,  N.Andover, 
Andrew  Mansfield,  Lynnfield, 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford, 
Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield, 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence, 
William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield, 
Ben.  P.  Poore,  W.  Newbury, 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers, 
Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Dan  vers, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead, 
Richard  P.  Waters,  Beverly, 
Enoch  S.  Williams,  Newb*pt» 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford. 
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NEW  MEMBERS-1858. 


Marsliall  C.  Adams,  Danyers, 
Joseph  Andrews,  Essex, 
Painl  P.  Andrews,  Salem, 
Simeon  Bardwell,  Andover, 
Eleazer  P.  Barrett,  S.  Danvers, 
AUeu  A.  Berry,  Danvers, 
Israel  P.  Boardman,  Danvers, 
Adam  Boyd,  Essex, 
Amos  Brown,  Danvers, 
Charles  W.  Brown,  Danvers, 
J.  C.  Butler,        " 
James  Carv,  Swampscott, 
H.  W.  S.  Cleveland,  Danvers, 
Auff.  K.  Cole,  Newburyport, 
H.  M.  Couch,  Georgetown, 
Josiah  P.  Creesy,  Wenham, 
J.  Albert  Day,  Boxford, 
Loring  P.  Demsey,  Danvers, 
Francis  M,  Dodge,  Wenham, 
Alfred  Fellows,  Danvers, 
William  J.  Foster,  Salem, 
Abijah  P.  Fuller,  N.  Andover, 
Thos.  P.  Gentlee,  Manchester, 
Franklin  Hadley,  Wenham, 
Isaac  Hale,  Boxford, 
Geo.  L.  Hawkes,  Lynnfield, 
Charles  Herrick,  Topsfield, 
Benj.  M.  Hills,  S.  Danvers, 
E.  Francis  Holt,  Andover, 
Chas.  H.  Hudson,  Newburyp't, 
Samuel  C.  Jones,  Salem, 
George  W.  Keene,  Lynn, 
Oliver  Killam,  Boxford, 
Henry  A.  King,  S.  Danvers, 
Aaron  Enowlton,  Essex, 
David  Knowlton,     " 


John  i.  Ladd,  Groveland. 
Mary  Lambert,  Rowley, 
Jarvis  Lamson,  Hamilton, 
John  P.  Langley,  Danvers, 
Edmund  Legro,  " 

A.  P.  Learoyd,  " 

Samuel  Little,  Georgetown, 
John  Meacon,  Beverly, 
Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley, 
Andrew  Nichols,  Danvers, 
Danl  P.  Nichols,  W.  Newbury, 
James  M.  Perry,  Danvers, 
Thos.  W.  Pierce,  Topsfield, 
Benjamin  Poole,         " 
Ira  P.  Pope,  Danvers, 
Benj.  P.  Porter,  " 
Francis  P.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Joel  Putnam*  " 

Daniel  Richards,  " 

Wyman  B.  Richardson,  ** 
Joseph  N.  Rolf,  Newbury, 
John  R.  Rollins,  Lawrence, 
Joseph  Ross,  Ipswich, 
Joseph  N.  Saunderson,  Lynn, 
Ezra  Stiles,  Jr.,  Middleton, 
Charles  B.  Swan,  Danvers, 
Joshua  Sylvester,         " 
Gilbert  A.  Tapley,       " 
Moses  Tenney  jr.,  Georgetown, 
Aaron  W.  Warren,  Danvers, 
Wm.  L.  Weston,  " 

A.  Alden  White,  S.  Danvers, 
Green  Wildes,  Newbury, 
John  T.  Wood,  Boxford, 
Hiram  Young,  Newbury. 


Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars,  to  increase  the  permanent 
funds  of  the  Society.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  imposed, 
and  the  members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Librair  of 
the  Society,  and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  The 
Secretary  will  issue  certificates  to  all  who  may  apply  to  him. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS,  &c. 


FAT  CATTLE. 
Joseph  Eittredge,  North  AndoTer,  first  premium, 
Panl  D.  Patch,  Hamilton,  second  «  .  . 

John  T.  Wood,  Boxford,  third  •♦        . 

BULLS    OF  FOREIGN  BREED. 
George  B.  LorinK,  Salem,  Ayrshire,  first  premium, 
Abijah  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  Durham,  second  pre. 
Charles  W.  Adams,  Newbury,  Deron,  second  pre. 
Charles  6.  Loring,  Bererly,  Jersey,  first  pre. 
Richard  S.  Sogers,  South  Danyers,  Jersey,  second  pre. 

BULLS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 
Abraham  Balch,  Topsfield,  first  premium, 
Moses  Petfengill,        "       second    «  -  -  . 

Philip  L.  Osbom,  South  Danyers,  third  pre. 

MILCH  COWS  OF  NATIVE  OR  MIXED  BREED. 
William  Mack,  Salem,  first  premium, 
Albert  Dodge,  Beverly,  second  «  •  •  . 

Isaac  Dempsey,  DanTcrs,  third  "      - 

HERD  OF  MILCH  COWS. 
Marshall  0.  Adams,  DauTcrs,  first  premium,  •  •        20  00 

HEIFERS— THREE  TEARS  OLD. 
Bichard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  first  premium,  -  •  •        7  00 

William  D.  Northend,  Salem,  second  pre.  •  •  •   6  00 

BUuurd  8.  Sogers,  Soodi  Danyers,  third  pre,       -  -  5  00 
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HEIFERS— TWO  TEABS  OLD. 
Joseph  S.  Cabot,  Salem,  first  premium,        .  •  • 

Ezra  Batchelder,  Bevorlj,  second  pre. 
Hacen  Ayer,  Soath  Danrers,  third  «<  %  «  « 

YEAELmO  HEIFERS. 
Bichard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  first  premium,  « 

George  B.  Loriog,  Salem,  second  «<  •  . 

Hiomas  K  Pajson,  Rowley,  third  «        . 

WORKING  03CBN. 
James  Oary^  Swampsoott,  first  premium, 
Elijah  Pope,  BanyerS)  second       «  »  • 

Jacob  Fanmni)  North  i^ndover,  third  pre. 
John  B.  Jenkins,  AndoTor,  fourth        «<        » 

STEERS— THREE  TEARS  OLD. 
Charles  H.  Bigelow,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  second  '* 

YEARLING  STEERS. 
Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbury,  first  premium,        .   • 
George  W.  Adams,        *'        second    «         « 

STALUONS-FOUR  TEARS  OLD  AND  OVER. 
Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  first  premium,  « 

Josiah  Crosby,  North  AndoTer,  second  «        »  » 

8TALLI0NS-XTNDBR  FOUR  TEARS  OLD. 
Albert  Kimball,  Bradford,  first  premium,  ^ 

13>en  S.  Poore,  South  Dan^rs,  eecood  premium, 

BROOD  MARES. 
Joseph  Kittrsdge,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 
Robert  Farley,  Jr.,  Ipswich,  second  •«  •  . 

Joshua  H.  Poole,  South  Danyers,  third      " 

FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 
S.  Bard  well,  Andover,  first  premium,  •  •  • 

C.  H.  Gould,  Danyers,  second  ««  *  .  • 

James  Cary,  Swampsoott,  third  premium, 

COLTS-FOUR  YEARS  OLD. 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  first  premium,  •  "• 

Charles  Boyntoui  Georgetown,  second  <<  •  » 
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COLTS— THREE  TEARS  OLD. 
William  Peters,  North  Ainlover,  first  premituDy  •  •    $6  00 

William  A.  Dane,  Hamilton,  second         <'  •  -  4  00 

COLTS— TWO  YEARS  OLD. 
CleorgeB.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premiom,  -  •  5  00 

Aaron  Knowlton,  Essex,  second    **  •  •  •  8  00 

YEARLING  COLTS. 
Albert  Eamball,  Bradford,  first  premium,  •  •  4  00 

SWINE. 
Wm.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  boar,  first  premimn, 
Jamea  A.  Dodge,  Hamilton,  boar,  second  <«  •  • 

Nathaniel  S.  Chase,  Salem,  breeding  sow,  first  premium, 
Wm.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,        "  "     second    *« 

WoL  H.  Foster,     "        litter  weaned  pigs,  first  pre. 

SHEEP. 
Bidiard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  flock  10  sheep  and  over,  first  preminm, 
lEUdiard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  buck,  first  pre.  ... 

Joeqih  Famnm,  North  Andover,  back,  second  pre. 

PLOUGHING-DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  MICHIGAN  PLOUGH. 
Jacob  L.  Famnm,  North  Andover,  first  premium,         «  -  10  00 

Henry  A.  Oonld  and  John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover,  second  pre.  6  00 

PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 
Charles  P.  Preston,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  and  >  „„,,,,^  ^«^^:««. 
James  Cary,  Swampscott,  \  «^«^  P"^"^^^' 

J.  Eittredge  and  Geo.  Smith,  North  Andover,  tiiird  pre. 
Hiram  B.  Allen,  South  Danvers,  fi)urth  pre. 
Jacob  Fanram,  North  Andover,  fifth        *<         . 
Abijah  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  sixth  **  -  • 

PLOUGHING-SINGLE  TEAMS. 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  first  premium, 
B.  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  seccmd        «*  .  .  . 

£31jah  Pope,  Danvers,  third  "  •  . 

Amos  P.  Swinnerton,  Danvers,  fourth  pre. 

PLOUGHING-HORSE  TEAMS  AND  COMMON  PLOUGH. 
Daniel  Bichards,  Danvers,  first  premium, 
Daniel  Morrison,  Rowley,  second    «*  - 

Wm.  Ellis,  North  Andover,  third    «<        -  .  • 
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CARRIAGES. 

Nichols  &  Thomas,  West  Newbary,  four-wheel  chaise,  premium,    10  00 
Amos  Brown,  Danyers,  oz  wagon,  premium, 

D.  Bradbury,  Wenham,  covered  wagon,  gratuity, 
Wm.  0.  Oook,  Danvers,  hand  wagon,  gratuity, 

FARM  IMPLBMENTS. 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  experiment  with  horse  mower,  prem. 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,        "  "        "    hay  tedder,  *« 

Horatio  L.  Holmes,  Providenoe,  B.  L,  garden  weeder,  gratuity, 

A.  B.  Allen,  New  York,  potato  digger,  gratuity, 

FARMS. 
Samuel  Baymond,  North  Andover,  gratuity,  -  •         80  00 

IMPROVING  WET  BIEADOWS. 
William  Osbom,  Lynn,  first  premium,  -  •  -      15  00 

UNDERrDRAniING  LAND. 

E.  G.  Kelley,  Nowburyport,  first  premium,  -  -  20  00 

GRAIN  CROPS. 

Moses  Pettengill,  Topsfield,  Indian  com,  first  premium, 
Hiram  Young,, Newbury,  rye,  first  prem. 

ROOT  CROPa 

B.  A.  Smith,  Newburyport,  sugar  beets,  premium, 
Aiiron  Low,  Essex,  ruta  bagas,  " 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  cabbage,          •    " 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,      **      squash, 

BUTTER. 
Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  first  premium,  ... 

S.  L.  Ridgway,  West  Newbury,  second  pre.        ■: 
J.  Albert  Day,  Boxford,  third  pre.  -  .  - 

Jacob  P.  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  fourth  pre, 
Carrie  M.  Moulton,  West  Newbury,  fifth  pre.  - 
Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  sixth  pre. 

CHEESE. 

Mrs.  Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury,  first  premium^ 
Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Noyes,  West  Newbury,  second  prem. 
Harriet  D.  Sawyer,  West  Newbury,  third  pr^. 
William  Marshall,  Essex,  fimrth  prem. 
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Award  bj  Gommittee^on  Poultry,           -           4  .           21  00 

"        "       ""  Fruit,        .           *            -  •     135  00 

"        «         u  Vegetablee.        '           -  -           50  00 

«•  Flowers,        -           .  .             50  oO 

"  Articles  from  Leatker,        -  •       28  00 

"   Cloth  and  Hosiery,        -  -            14  oO 
"  Counterpanes,  Carpets  and  Rugs,     •      46  50 

"  Fancy  Articles,  &c.,        -  -         76  50 

"  Bread  and  Honey,        -  -            12  50 
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iTosepIi  Eitti«dge,  North  Andorer,  8  &t  cattle,         •         .  2  88 

B.  Hutchinson,  South  I>anTer8, 2          «           •         •         •  48 

B.  8.  Fay,  Lynn,  Jersey  bull,        •        •       •        ^         «        •  48 

Thomas  E.PayBon,Bowley,  Jersey  bull,    -        -        ^  *    .  •     96 

Daniel  Lunt,  Newbury,  Jersey  bull, 1  28 

IVilliam  Harshalli  Essex,  «*      «        -       ^        •       .       •  90 

Charles  Harriman,  QroTehnd,  Devon  bull,       ...  1  20 

Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  Natire  bull,        -       .         -         ^  82 

Joseph  N.  Kent,  Newbuiy,         «        .        *         .         .  1  28 

Darnel  Norwood,  Natire  bull,         •       «        .         .         •  1  20 

Ham  Ayer,  South  DauTers,  2  heifers,           «       .       .         «  48 

Jdm  Perkins,  Soudi  Danrers,  8    ** 72 

JohnB.Wellman,J)Iiddletoa,8    ««....  9Q 
George  B.  Loring/  Salem,  8          **         •<>'•.       96 

Benjamin  Scott,  Bowley,  2          "«.«4.  192 

Thomas  E.  Payson,  «       2          *<        «       •       ^       «       «  1  92 

T.W.  Pierce,  TopiAeld,    4          «    .       «       .       ^       .  1  eo 

James  Poor,  North  AndoTer,  1  hdfer,           «       ^       •       «  96 

Oorfaam  P.  Sargent,  Byfield,  4  lieifiBrs,      «...  4  16 

Joseph  Andrews,  Wenham,  1  heifer,      •       .       ^       .       .  82 

in^lliam  H  Foster,  Bererly,  2  «     -       -       •       .       .       -  80 

Biflhard  T»  Jaques,  Newbury,  1  pair  akeen,        -                «  2  6t 
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Lambert  Mayiuurd,  Bradford,  Btallion»      -        -         •         •  1  20 

John's.  JeiikiD8,'Andover,  mare,        -       •         ...  80 

Josiah  P.  Oreeqr,  WeDham,'mare,         .        •           •         .  82 

James  A.  Dodge,  Hamilton,    '* 48 

George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  2'mareB, 64 

William  0.  Mansfield,  Topsfield,  mare,        .        •        •         •  40 

Esra  Batohelder,  Topsfield,  mare, 40 

J.  Pickering  Pntnam,  North  Andover,  mare,        ...  96 

Adam^Boyd,  Essex,  nuuroi 96 

Joseph  Marshall,  Essex,  mare, 96 

Albert  ElmbaU,  Bradford,  mare, 1  20 

Manasseh  Brown,)  Ipswich,  mare, 80 

Oharles  Boynton,  (Georgetown,  mare, 80 

Wm.  Bossell,  North  Andorer,  2  horses  for  ploughing,      •        •  1  92 

George  W.  Warner,  Ipswich,  19  sheep,      ....  6  40 

Total, $1299  14 
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RECAPITULATION. 

r  ABMS,  te 

Amouu  awardAd  to  IPtms, 930  CD 

"  "  finpioiing  Wet  BCeadows,   .       .  •    15  00 

*'  "  IJnder-dniniiigliaiidf  •       «       •       20  00 

"  "  Ftengbing,   .        .       .       .       ,       ,       •    98  00 

"  "  Farm  Implements,    .       •       •       •       .       GO  00 

••  ••  Carriages, 27  00 

$240  00 

FARM  STOCK. 

Amoimt  awarded  to  Bnlb, *       .     $07  68 

«  "  Woiking  Oxen,   .       .  ,       .       .28  00 

"  •*  Steeis,      .......       22  56 

Mildi  Cows, 48  50 

*  ••  Bd&n, 53  80 

"  "  Fat  Cattle, 33  36 

•*  "  Hones, 151  84 

Swtae, ,       .    22  00 

Sheep, 28  40 

••  ••  Foillt^J, 21  00 

——$501  64 

FARM  FBODUCTS. 

AaouttainffdedloIndiaaCorncfop, $10  00 

••  Bye             «           .       .       .       .       •     10  00 

•'          "  Sugar  Beet  "          .....       10  00 

••           •'  Bata  Baga    "     .              >       .       .       .    10  00 

*  *•  Cabbage     * "         ...       *       .       16  00 
••           '*            Squash         " 10  60 

*  ^  Vegetables,      ...,••       50  00 
••          «  Fruit,   .                     .       »       .       ,       .  135  00 

*  *•  Flowers, 50  00 

^  ''  Batter.and  Cheese, 85  00 

^          "  Bread  and  Eooej,    ...       v       .       12  50 

~  **  AH  other  objects, 165  00 

$557  50 

Toti4        •>«...,.'.  $1286  14 
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LIBRAKY    EEGULATiaNS. 

The  libnujof  tiie  Sodetj  ia  keptiit  the  Court  Hdose,  in  Salem.  The  Secn^ 
tM7  acts  Mthe  Librariaii,  and  will  delifer  books  under  the  following  regalatioos : 

1.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  take  ftom  tiie  libraiy,  two  Tolnmes,  on 
signing  a  receipt  for  the  same,  and  agreeing  to  be  aoconntable  therefor. 

8.  No  member  shall  keep  anj  book  more  tiian  two  weeks,  after  being  notified 
bj  tiie  Librarian  that  the  same  is  wanted  bj  another  member. 

8.  AUbocAj  belonging  to  the  Libraiyshallberetanied  on  or  before  tfiel5<h  of 
KoTcmber,  in  each  year ;  that  the  same  may  be  examined,  and  the  condition  of  the 
libraiy  repilrted'to  tiie  Tmstees. 

4.  An  J  member  who  shall  n^eoi  or  reftase  to  confoim  to  these  Rgolatiooi^ 
shall  forfttt  the  prifilege  of  taking  books  firom  the  libraiy. 


Non.  AU  wbo  haye  paid  tiie  initiatory  fee  of  three  doDais  towaids^tiie  fWnii 
of  the  Society ;  all  wbo  haye  recetred  oertiflcates  of  membership  by  order  of  tibe 
Trustees,  and  aU  ordafaied  ministers  of  tiie  gospel,  resident  wiAin  the  Oounly,  aie 
considered  as  members.  Editors  of  newspi^Mrs  published  in  the  Counly,  are  also, 
^fto^  et  the  Sbcie^,  entitled  to  the  priyileges  of  the  Library. 
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OV  THB 


ESSEX  AGEICULTURAL  SOCIETY^ 


A. 

Abstract  of  Seport  tyf  Saperintendent  of  the  Geiuiiis  for  1852. 
Adams  (Daniel).    The  Medical  and  Agricultoral  Be^ster  for  1806  and 

1807,    Boston. 
Adams  (Gkorge).    Lectures  on  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy. 

The  second  edition  with  considerable  corrections,  and  additions, 

by  William  Jones.    6  vols.    London,  1799. 
Aqbioultubb  of  Flanders,  by  Sir  John  Sinclair  and  Rot.  Thomas  Ead- 

cliff.    London,  1816,  '19. 
Bepository  for  Select  papers  on.    2  Tola    London,  1766. 
A<micuimjBAL  Tracts.    1  vol.    Containing — 

1.  The  Boral  Socrates. 

2.  The  Practical  Norfolk  Farmer. 

3.  Holkham,  its  Agricultore,  &c. 

4.  Framingfaam,  its  Agriculture,  &o. 

5.  The  Management  of  Farm  Yard  Manure,  ftc. 

6.  Hints  addressed  to  the  Farmers  of  Essex. 
Tracts.    1  vol.    Containing— 

1.  Treatise  on  the  Breeding  of  Swine  and  €uriog  g(  Bacon. 

2.  Treatise  on  Milk,  &c. 

8.  Hints  to  American  Husbandmen  on  Stock,  &c. 
AnoN  (William).    A  Treatise  on  the  Dairy  Breed  of  Cows  and  Dairy 
Husbandry.    Edinburgh,  1826. 
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Alcoit  (W.  a.)    The  Young  House-keeper,  or  Thoughts  on  Food  and 

Cooking.    Boston,  1888. 
Allin  (J.  Fisk).    A  Practioal  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Treatmeot 

of  the  Grape  Viae.    Boston,  1848. 
AuiBiOAM  Farmer,  a  Journal  published  in  Baltimore  for  1822-3. 


Bakiwbij.  (Robert).  An  Introduotion  to  Geology,  oomprising  the  most 
important  reoent  disooverieSy  with  ezphmations  of  fiusta  and 
phenomena.   Edited  by  Prof.  B.  Silliman.  New  Haven,  1833. 

Banfdbld  (T.  C.)    Agrioulture  on  the  Rhine.    London,  1846. 

Babd  (Samuel).    A  Ghiide  for  Toung  Shepherds.    New  Tori^,  1811. 

Babnuh  (H.L  .)  Gnie  Farmer's  Own  Book,  or  the  Husbandman's  and 
Housewife's  Reoeipta    Boston,  1836. 

Baxter's  (John)  Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Knowledge. 
Agricultural  Annual  for  1842.    London,  1841. 

BncHXB  (Catherine  E.)  A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy,  for  the  use 
of  Young  Ladies  at  Home  and  at  School.    Boston,  1841. 

BiaxLOW  (Jacob).  A  Collection  of  Plants  of  Boston  and  its  vioinity. 
Boston,  1840. 

Blacksr  (William).  An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  to  be  made  in  the 
Cultivation  of  Small  Farms.  With  other  papers  on  Spade 
Husbandry,  Underdraining  and  Irrigation.  Dublin  and  Lon- 
don. 

Blumbnbaoh  (J.  Fred.)  The  Etemenls  of  Physiology.  With  Notes  by 
John  EUiotson.    London,  1828. 

Books  for  the  Country,  published  by  Geo.  Routledge  &  Co.  8  vols. 
London,  1854,  '58. 

1.  The  Sheep.    By  W.  C.  L.  Martin. 

2.  The  Pig.  «        a  « 
8.  Cattle.              **        "          '^ 

4.  The  Horse.    By  W.  Youatt. 

5.  The  Poultry  Yard.    By  Miss  S.  Walts. 

6.  Bees.    By  J.  G.  Wood. 

7.  Fiarm  and  Ghirden  Produce.    By  Martin  Doyle. 

8.  Rural  Economy.    By  Martin  Doyle. 

Rneldlit  (J.  B.)    Essays  and  Notes  on  Husbandry  and  Rural  Affiurs. 

Philadelphia,  1801. 
BaswscL  (Peter).    The  Poultry  Yard.    A  practical  view  <^  the  best 

method  of  selecting,  rearing  and  breeding  the  various  species  of 

Domestic  Fowls.    New  York,  1841. 
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BoxAinr,  An  Litrodaotion  to  Physioli^cal  and  Systematical.    By  James 

Edward  Smith,  with  Notes  by  Jacob  Bigelow.    Boston,  1814. 
Botanical  Dictionary.    From  the  French  of  L.  G.  Bichaxd.    New  Ha«' 

Ten,  1817. 
BoTOBiMGAULT  (J.  B.)    Boral  Economy  in  its  Belaiions  with  Ohemistry» 

Physics  and  Meteorology;  or  Chemistry  applied  to  Agricid- 

tore.    Translated  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  George 

Law.    London,  1846. 
BoBnuT  (J.  B.)    Essays  and  Notes  on  Hosbandry  and  Bond  Affiurs. 

Philadelphia,  1801. 
BmiDGHAN  (Thomas).    The  Tonng  Gkirdener's  Assistant,  with  a  calendar 

of  work  for  every  month.    Philadelphia. 
BBxnBH  Farmers'  Magazine.    14  vols.    London,  1826,  '42. 

Farmer  (The),  or  a  Series  of  Scientific  and  Practical  Essays  on  Ag« 

ricoltore,  to  which  is  added  The  Plon^iman's  Guide.    By 

John  Fenlayson.    London,  182&. 
BsowN  (D.  J.)    The  Naturalist,  containing  Treatises  on  Natural  His- 
tory, Bural  Economy,  &c.    2  Vols.    Boston,  1831,  '82; 
The  Sylya  Americana,  or  a  description  of  the  Forest  Trees  indigi- 

nous  to  the  United  States.    Boston,  1832.  0 
(J<dm  B.)    A  New  System  of  Shoeing  Horses,  abridged  from  the 

work  of  John  Goodwin.    Boston,  1821. 
(Bobert),    A  Treatise  on  Agriculture  and  Bural  AfiEEiirs.    2  vols. 

Edinburgh,  1811. 
BuxL  (J.)    The  Farmer's  Listruotor,  for  the  Management  of  the  Farm 

and  the  Garden.    2  vols.    New  York,  1840. 
BuTLiB  (Frederick).    The  Farmer's  Manual  of  Agriculture  and  Gar« 

dening.    Weaihersfield,  1821. 

C. 

Oatalooub  of  Drummond's  Agricultural  Museum  at  Stirling;  of  the 

Museum  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotiand, 

and  of  Agricultural  Implements  exhibited  at  the  Shows  of  the 

Boyal  Agricultural  Society. 
Chafeal  (John  Anthony).    Ohemistry  applied  to  Agriculture.    2  cop- 

ies.    Boston,  1835,  '86. 
Chuj)  (Dayid  Lee).    The  Culture  of  the  Beet  and  manu&cture  of  Beei 

Sugar.    Boston,  1840. 
GiiATiB  (Francis).    Every  man  his  own  Cattle  Doctor;  or  a  Practical 

Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Homed  Gattie,  &c.    Philadelphia^ 

1875. 
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OoBB  (J.  H.)  A  M anuftl,  oontainiiig  information  respecting  tke  growtli 
of  the  Mulberry  Tree,  with  yalnablo  direotionB  &r  the  colinre 
of  Silk.    1832. 

CoBBETT  (John  M.)    Letters  from  France,  containing  Observationfl  dar- 
ing a  Journey  from  Calais  to  the  South  and  through  the  Nedi- 
erlands  in  1824.    London,  1826. 
(William).    Bural  Bidcis  in  di£forent  Counties  of  Ghreat  Britain. 
London,  1880. 

OoBBRi  (Jas.  Paul).  A  Jlide  of  ^ht  hundred  miles  in  France,  contain- 
ing a  sketch  of  the  &ce  of  the  Country  and  its  Bural  Eoono. 
my.    London,  1824. 

CoLMAN  (Henry).    Beports  and  Addresses.    1833,  '40. 

European  Agriculture  and  Bund  Economy.    2  vols..    8  copies. 
Boston,  1851. 

CoLB  (S.  W.)    The  American  Fruit  Book.    Boston,  1850. 

CoMBB  (George).    The  Constitution  of  Man,  considered  in  reUtion  to 
External  objects.    Boston,  1885. 
(Andrew).    The  Physiology  of  Digestion,  considered  with  relation 
to  the  Principles  of  Dietetics.    Boston,  1836. 

Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  subjects  rdative  to  the 
Husbandry  and  Internal  Improyements  of  the  Country.  7 
yds.    London,  1804  to  1811. 

CoMSTOCK  (F.  G.)    A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  Silk.    Hart- 
ford, 1886. 
(J.  L.)    Elements  of  Chemistry,  in  which  the  recent  DisooTcries  in 
the  Science  are  included,  and  its  Doctrines  fhmiliarly  eiqplain- 
ed.    New  York,  1888. 

CuLLKT  (George).  Observations  on  Live  Stock,  containing  Hints  fi>r 
Choosing  and  Improving  the  best  breeds  of  Domestic  Animals. 
London,  1807. 

GuLTTVATOB :  A  Monthly  Publication  devoted  to  Agriculture.  Albany, 
1834-6-6. 

CuBWiN  (J.  C.)  Hints  on  Agricultural  Subjects  and  on  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  London, 
1809. 


D. 

Dadi)  (George  H.)    Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Horse  and  Yeteri- 

nary  Dictionary.    Boston,  1850. 
Dana  (Samuel  L.)    A  Muck  Manual  for  Farmers.    Lowell,  1843. 
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Batt  (Homplirey.)  Elements  of  Agrionltoral  Giemistry,  in  a  Oooise 
of  Leotores  fbr  the  Board  of  Agrioultore,  delivered  between 
1802  and  1812.  New  York,  1815 ;  and  Philadelphia,  1821. 
2  copies. 

DiiNB  (Samnel).  The  New  England  Farmer,  or  Geological  Dictionary. 
Boston,  1822. 

Db  Candolls's  Vegetable  Organography.    London. 

D'HoMSBom  (John).    The  Silk  Guitarists' Manual.    Philadelphia,  1889. 

DiOKSON  (Walter  B.)  Poultry :  their  Breeding,  Bearing,  Diseases  and 
General  Management.    London,  1888. 

Dixcm  (E.  8.)  The  Dovecote  and  the  Aviary,  being  sketches  of  the 
natural  history  of  Pigeons  and  other  Domestic  Birds  in  a  cap* 
tive  state,  wi&  hints  for  their  management.    London,  1851. 

DoMBBHO  Encyclopedia ;  or  a  Dictionary  of  Facts  and  Usefiil  KnowU 
edge,  chiefly  applicable  to  Rural  and  Domestic  Economy.  8 
vols.    Philadelphia,  1821. 

DoHALDSON  (John).  A  Treatise  on  Manures,  their  nature,  preparation 
and  application — ^with  a  description  and  use  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Grasses.    London,  1846. 

DoHOTAN  (Michael).  Domestic  Economy.  Vol.  I.  Containing  Brew- 
ing, Distilling,  Wine-making,  and  Baking.  Vol.  II.  Human 
Food,  Animal  and  Vegetable.    London.    2  vols. 

DowHDia  (A.  J.)    Bural  Essays— Horticulture,  Landscape  Ghurd^ng, 
etc.    Edited  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  George  Wm. 
Curtis-    New  York,  1857, 
The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.    Illustrated  with  Engrav- 
ings.   New  York,  1856. 
The  Aiohiteoture  of  Country  Houses,  including  Designs  for  Cot- 
tages, Farm  tiouses  and  Villas.    New  York,  1856. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening, 

adapted  to  North  America.    New  York,  1857. 
Cottage  Rendenoes,  or  a  series  of  Designs  fi>r  Bund  Cottages  and 
Cottage  Villas.    New  York,  1856. 

Dom  (Martin).  Hints  for  Small  Farmers  of  Wexford  and  most  parts 
of  Ireland.    Dubliu,  1880. 

Dbown  (William  and  Solomon).  (Compendium  of  AgrioulturCi  or  the 
Farmer's  Guide  in  the  most  essential  parts  of  Husbandry  and 
Ghurdening.    Providence,  1824. 

Du  MoHOBAu  (M.  Duhamd).  The  Elements  of  Agriculture.  2  vols. 
London,  1764. 


E. 

Edwabdb  (BL  Milne).    Oailmes  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  translatdd 

from  the  Frenoh  by  J.  F.  W.  Lane.    Boston,  1841. 
Bluot  (Jared).    Essays  upon  Field  Husbandry  in  New  Ebgland,  as  it 

is  or  may  be  Ordered.    Boston,  1760. 
Elub  (William).    Hnsbandry^  abridged  and  methodised;  oomprdiend* 

ing  the  most  osefid  articles  of  practical  agricnltore.    2to1s. 

London,  1772. 
Ellswobth  (Henry  Wm.)    Valley  of  the  Upper  Wabash,  Lidiana,  with 

Hints  on  its  Agricnltnral  Advantages.    New  York,  1888. 
Etxltn  (John).    Silva,  or  a  Discourse  on  Forest  Trees  and  die  Propa^ 

gation  of  l^ber,  with  notes  by  A.  Hunter.    London,  1776. 

P. 

Fabuk's  Assistant.    A  Digest  of  Agrionltoral  and  Boral  Afibin,  by 
John  Niohobon.    Lancaster.  (Pa.)  1820. 
(The)  Cabinet :  devoted  to  Agricnltnre,  Hortiooltoie  and  Boxal 

Economy.    2  vols.     Philadelphia,  1887, '88. 
Calendar.    A  Monthly  Bemembrancer  for  all  kmds  of  Bamness,  bj 

Arthur  Young.    London,  1804. 
Ghiide  in  Hiring  and  Stocking  Farms.    8  vols.    Dublin,  1771. 
FiBKsa's  Library,  oontaining  Pedholdt's  Ohonistry,  Hiaer's  Agrienl^ 
tore,  and  Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm.  8  vols.  N.  Y,  1846-8i 
London  BCagazine,  for  1800-1-^2.    8  vols;    Edinburgh. 
Magaiine,  from  1888  to  1848.    11  vols,  from  vol.  6.    London. 
Be|^ster,byEdmundBuffin.  5  vols.  1884tol88&  Petersburg,  Va* 
FissnniN  (Hios.  G.)    Horticultural  Bepster  and  and  Gbzdener's  Map 
anne.    2  vols.    1886,  '86. 
The  New  American  Gardener.    Boston,  1828. 
Practical  Fanner  and  Silk  Manuals    A  Monthly  Journal.    2  vdSk 
Boston,  1885^. 
VtkQQ  (Wilson).    Studies  in  the  lield  and  Fcvest^    Boston,  1857. 
FuHT  (Oharles  L.)    Milch  Gows  and  Dairy  Farming,  to  whidi  is  added 
Horsfall's  S|ystem  of  Dairy  Managements    New  York,  1858. 
FoBSTiB  (Bobert)k    The  Princqples  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  nys* 
tematically  explained*    2  vols.    Edinburgh,  1804. 
(William).    A  Treatise  on  the  Gulture  and  Management  of  Frdt 
Trees.    WiOi  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Wm.  OobbeU« 
Philadelphia,  1808. 
An  Epitome  of  samew    By  an  American  Fanner.    Hiiladelphiai 
1804. 
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9oz  (Gliark0>w    Hie  Amerioan  Tezi-Book  of  Praotioal  a&A  Seid&tiio 
Agri<mltiire.    Detroit»  1854 


G. 

^miBMua  Fanner  and  Churdener's  J'ournaK    A  Monthly  pabliahed  al 

fioohester,  N.  T.    Vols.  1  to  8.    7  Yob.    1831  to  1888. 
Another  set  for  same  years.    7  vols. 
Oeoloqt,  The  Monthly  American  Jonrnal  of  and   Natnral  Soienoe^ 

Philadelphia,  1831,  '82. 
^LBAVDiaB  from  the  most  Celebrated  Books  on  Husbandry,  <}ardeaing 

and  Boral  Affiiirs.    Philadelphia,  1808. 
OftAT  (Alonio).    Slem«!its  of  Soientifio  and  Praotioal  Agriooltue.    An* 

dover,  1842. 
OKASisBy  The  Complete,  or  Farmer's  and  Cattle  Breeder's  and  Beat 

er's  Asnstank    London,  1880. 
^UANO  and  other  Manores.    EssayB  and  Repeats  npon  in  Oreat  Britaisv 

H. 
&ALL  (James).    Report  on  the  Gleology  of  the  State  of  New  Itori:. 

Albany,  1838. 
&ASNAH  (John).    The  Economy  of  Waste  Manures :  a  Treatise  on  the 
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ADDRESS, 

SY  JAMES  J.  H.  «REGO&Y^ 


By  observation  in  its  application  to  Agriculture,  I  mean  th© 
|)ercciviDg  of  facts  resulting  from  the  development  of  vegetable 
life,  either  isolated  or  in  their  comparative  relations  ^  by  expe* 
timent,  an  attempt  to  trace  these  facts  to  ilbeir  conditions  and 
•causes;— to  learn  {he  relation  between -cause ^wid  effect.  An 
■experiment  is  a  question  put  to  nature.  We  'obsen>e  that  the 
•growth  of  a  plant  in  one  location  far  exceeds  the  gt^wth  of 
the  same  plant  in  another  location  ;  we  escperiment  to  learn  the 
"conditions  or  causes  of  this  difference.  ISxperiment  includes 
observation';  there  can  be  no  experiment  unless tmr  perceptive 
faculties  are  ftrsft  exercised,  and  tire  value  of  each  experiment 
will  depend  largely  on  the  cultivation  these  fatrulties  have  re- 
ceived. 'On  the  other  hand,  ther^  nmy  Ise  ^observatroii  entirely 
Indepeiifient  of  experiment;  just  as  there  are  a  great  many 
"blossoms  on  every  fruit  tree  whi<5h  never  wmswcr  one  end  of 
their  creation  and  set  fruit,  while  at  the  came  time  it  is  true  that 
a  blossom  must,  with  the  performantie  "of  its  natuml  functions, 
precede  every  specimen  of  fruit  on  the  ta-ee. 

My  principal  object  on  this  ^coadion  is  to  ^raw  your  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  correct  observatron  and  thorough  ex- 
.periment  to  the  fagper,  wilih  reference  to  the  elevation  of  his 
nature  and  the  improvement  of  Ms  <;alling^ 

Observation  migr  grow*a«^ile^owtii  n  a  field  of  but  small 
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area;  it  matters  not  whether  he  who  cherishes  her  gives  her  the 
range  of  one  acre  or  a  thonsancU  she  baa  been  reared  to  grand 
proportions  on  a  square  rod,  while  others  baye  starved  ber  on 
ten  thousand  aeres.  It  was  said  of  onr  observing  Franklin 
that  he  would  come  back  with  more  valuable  information  after 
crossing  a  pnblic  square,  than  a  nobleman  would  bring  from  the 
tour  of  Europe. 

Some  may  meet  ne  at  the  outset  with  the  exclamation  of  the 
wise  man,  what  shall  we  observe?  —  *' there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.''    To  such  mj  daily  experience  replies,  that  the 
field  of  observation  is  not  yet  exhausted  —  far,  far  from  it ;  we 
stand  as  yet  but  on  the  borders  of  a  land  of  great  promise  ;  we 
are  but  fingering  a  little  of  the  surface  ore  while  deep  down 
runs  the  inexhaustible  mine.    But  what  if  it  were  exhausted  ? 
what  if  the  last  page  had  been  scanned  ?  what  if  every  fact 
connected  with  the  structure,  the  functions,  tbe  instincts  of 
plants,  their  relations  of  part  to  part,  of  instinct  to  insdnct,  of 
plant  to  plant,  and  of  the  office  of  each  in  the  grand  economy 
of  nature — in  fine,  what  each  teaches  of  the  broad  intelligence 
and  abounding  love  of  the  Creator,  had  come  down  to  us  a 
matter  of  record  from  the  remotest  ages,  stilly  my  friends,  the 
observation  of  these  facts  and  the  experimental  tests  which 
would  determine  them,  would  be  as  fruitful  and  as  necessary  to 
the  human  soul  of  to-day  as  it  was  to  him  who  first  looked  out 
on  nature.    A  fact  recorded  is  not  often  a  fact  realized,  and 
though  a  fact  may  be  realized,  it  cannot  be  vitalized.    And  hero 
I  would  call  your  attention  to  one  great  difference  between  the 
facts  observed  in  the  works  of  man  and  the  facts  observed 
in  the  animal  or  v^etable  kingdoms.    The  facts  in  man*8  work 
lie  dead  before  us,  those  in  the  Creator's  work  for  the  mos( 
part  come  before  us  permeated  by  the  mysterious  principle  of 
life,  they  are,  I  may  literally  say,  Iwing  facts.    In  vegetable 
life  we  behold  an  elective  principle,  all-pervading,  by  which  the 
)  development  of  one  moment  vanishes  in  the  development  of  the 
succeeding  moment.    A  vine  modelled  in  wax  is  but  the  like- 
ness of  any  given  vine  at  any  given  moment ;  no  current  of  lifo 
flows  through  man's  work,  no  instincts  which  retorts  and  re- 
agents cannot  make  visible,  hold  empire  the^e ;  that  magic  in* 
terert  which  life  alone  can  give  is  absent.    I  would  call  your 
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attention  to  another  difference  in  the  cnltivation  of  art  and  the 
Btndy  of  nature.  The  study  of  the  products  of  human  intelli- 
gence often  improves  the  mind  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  bodily 
powers  ;  it  is  not  so  with  the  works  of  nature.  The  conditions 
for  a  healthy  development  of  the  bodily  powers  are  supplied  by 
nature  to  her  student.  The  free,  unprisoned  air  bears  to  him 
her  invigorating  oxygen ;  laden  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thous- 
and fields,  she  delights  his  senses,  while  every  brook  pours  out  a 
free  libation,  and  the  landscape  in  one  panorama  of  beauty 
presents  her  pure,  simple  pleasures.  Shall  I  omit  to  note  the 
moral  difference — that  pure,  simple,  noble  nature  which  she  im« 
plants  in  all  her  true  students. 

I  have  said  that  the  field  of  observation  and  experiment  was 
not  yet  exhausted,  that  we  stand  but  on.  the  borders  of  a  great 
land  of  promise.  To  every  man  who  believes  that  for  every 
effect  there  must  be  an  adequate  cause,  this  is  but  a  self-evident 
proposition.  To  illustrate  is  almost  superfluous.  For  myself  I 
know  not  as  yet  how  just  to  balance  the  manure  applied  to 
vines  in  kind  and  quality,  so  as  to  keep  a  proper  equilibrium 
between  the  vine  and  its  fruit,  that  there  may  be  neither  an 
excess  of  vine  for  the  fruit,  nor  an  excess  of  fruit  for  the  vine. 
I  know  not  how  fully  to  correct  the  inequality,  should  the  sea- 
son prove  a  wet  one  and  over-develop  the  vine,  or,  on  the  other 
hand  a  dry  one  with  the  opposite  effect.  I  know  not  as  yet  how 
a  squash  vine  or  its  roots  should  be  pruned  to  aid  in  the  growth 
or  ripening  of  its  fruit,  and  how  far  a  wet  season  may  affect  any 
such  plan,  or  a  dry  season,  or  the  lateness  of  the  season,  though 
I  am  certain  that  these  have  a  modifying  effect.  Squashes  in 
the  Marrow  and  Hubbard  varieties  usually  begin  to  appear  be- 
f  tween  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-third  leaves,  very  rarely  one 
may  be  found  appearing  at  the  footstalk  of  the  seventh,  eighth 
or  ninth  leaf;  such  squashes  ripen  earlier  than  others  of  the 
field ;  how  far  will  the  seed  of  such  squashes  possess  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  parent  7  Will  seed  from  the  stem  end,  middle 
or  calyx  end  exceed  in  yielding,  or  vary  the  form  of  the  squashes 
grown  from  them  7  Will  a  squash  yielding  a  very  small  number 
of  seed  give  its  like  in  this  respect  and  vice  versa.  To  what  de- 
gree is  it  possible  to  remove  by  careAil  culture  from  any  variety 
any  impurities  which  manifest  themselves  7    Will  small,  well- 
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ripened  seed  yield  a  smaller  squash  than  may  be  obtained  from 
large,  well-ripened  seed  of  the  same  variety?  Will  the  seed  from 
a  sqnash  of  a  superior  flavor  yield  better  flavored  squashes  than 
those  from  a  squash  equally  mature  but  of  an  inferior  quality  i 
Will  vines  in  hills  or  drills  yield  the  more  abtmdaatly,  ita  e^pef- 
iments  each  vine  to  be  altowed  the  sanm  anea  7  What  is  the 
reason  why  the  grass  and,  in  general,  the  vegetable  growth  on 
some  of  the  islands  along  our  coast  is  not  far  from  double,  acre 
for  acre,  that  of  the  same  va)rieties  on  the  adjoining  mainland, 
though  in  each  instance  the  soil  is  porphyry  and  greenstone  and 
each  are  about  equally  subject  to  drought  ? 

Hiese  questions  have  a  practical  bearing  on  high  cnlture> 
even  if  but  a  negative  could  be  proved  of  any  of  them.  Every 
good  farmer  knows  that  they  may  be  extended  ad  infinUum% 
Ko,  the  field  is  not  exhausted. 

If  you  go  among  your  brother  farmers  or  pass  from  agricul- 
tural community  to  agricultural  community  you  will  be  struck 
with  the  difference  in  the  pecuniary  returns  which  are  obtained 
for  the  same  amount  of  labor  investedv  After  having  made  a 
fair  allowance  for  all  local  peculiarities,  still  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  result  will  oftentimes  remain  unax?counted  for.  This 
difference  must  arise  (there  is  bo  chance  in  nature)  from  a  knowl* 
edge  on  the  part  of  the  more  successful  of  some  conditions  to 
success,  certain  links  in  the  chain  of  causes  which  are  unknown 
to  the  other.  It  is  often  true  thlit  this  knowledge  has  been 
stumbled  upon,  and  but  little  is  due  to  thorough  experiment  ] 
this  is  like  trusting  to  finding  a  dollar  as  we  walk  along  the 
highway  rather  than  pursuing  a  legitimate  course  which  will 
certainly  bring  it.  A  dollar  nmy  be  found  on  the  highway,  but 
meanwhile  many  dollars  could  with  a  certainty  be  earned. 

There  is  a  former  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  who  has  discov^ 
ered  a  way  of  raising  early  tttrnips  free  from  vermin ;  even  his 
very  next  neighbor  has  not  learned  the  process ;  a  simple  fence 
separates  widely  different  results,  simply  because  it  separates  difr 
ferent  processes  of  ctilturo.  This  man  has  for  years  had  a  mon» 
opoly  of  the  Boston  market  and  the  neighboring  towns  and 
cities  for  a  radius  of  many  miles.  We,  all  of  us,  can  readily  call 
to  mind  those  among  our  farming  act[uaintances  who  excel  in 
some  particular  crop ;  it  ;nay  be  early  potatoes,  onions,  squaeliM 
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f»r  eabbage  s  ;  ksow  that  for  every  effect  there  is  a  canse,  and  if 
with  you  soil,  value  of  manure  and  market  conveniences  are 
about  the  same,  it  will  very  likely  pay  on  your  land  as  well  as 
on  his  ;  and  while  experimenting  for  this  end  who  can  say  yon 
may  not  discovw  a  better  way  ?  The  miner  prospecting  for 
silver  sometimes  finds  gold. 

There  are  whole  communities  who  have  a  settled  belief  that 
they  cannot  raise  crops  which  are  successfully  raised  in  other 
communities  where  the  natural  conditions  are  the  same  ;  often- 
times intelligent  experiment  only  is  needed  to  bridge  the  chasm. 
I  have  in  mind  a  community  in  which,  not  many  years  ago,  the 
field  culture  of  the  onion  was  unknown.  The  farmers  labored 
under  an  incubus  in  the  belief  that  they  were  not  adapted  to 
their  locality.  Bye-and-'bye  a  sturdy  old  fellow  came  along> 
and  insisted  upon  it  that  on  such  a  soil  he  could  and  he  would 
raise  "  hingyuns.'*  The  prevalent  belief  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  ;  he  was  told  that  the  thing  was  impracticable  :  but 
he  was  bound  to  try  the  experiment,  and  he  succeeded.  Now 
that  small  township  devotes  in  the  vicinity  of  seventy  acres  an- 
nually to  the  cultivation  of  this  —  the  best  paying  cash  crop 
put  into  its  soil.  Many  of  us  can  call  to  mind  localities  where 
the  autumnal  Marrow  Squash  and  other  varieties  have  had  and 
are  having  a  hard  time  of  it,  simply  because  a  few  more  observe 
ersand  experimenters  of  the  right  stamp  are  wanted  in  ihose 
localities.  There  was  a  time  when  the  cabbage  was  never  per« 
mitted  to  stray  beyond  the  lowest  tillage  land  ;  now  it  displays 
acres  of  its  blue  bloom  on  the  highest  corn  land  i  experiment 
has  carried  it  there. 

The  specific  knowledge  yet  to  bo  acquired  relative  to  the  in- 
^  stincts  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  connection  which 
exists  between  the  effects  we  daily  witness  and  the  causes  which 
produce  them,  is,  I  hate  reason  to  believe,  but  little  understood. 
For  every  result  there  mmt  be  an  adequate  cause ;  I  would  that 
every  farmer  realized  this.  Whether  the  experiments  necessary 
to  determine  these  causes  will  pay  pecuniarily  you  mqst  bo 
your  own  judges,  though  to  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  parts 
they  may  yield  largely  without  a  dollar  going  into  the  pocket. 
It  is  true  that  nature's  answers  to  our  interrogatories  abound  in 
negatives.    Is  this  the  condition  of  success  ?    Is  (his  the  condi- 
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tion  of  success?  we  ask  her,  and  she  returns  a  dozen  negatives 
to  one  affirmative,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  intelligent  cultivator 
negative  truths  can  be  turned  to  a  positive  advantage.  If  a 
roan  has  not  learned  the  road  to  take  to  a  destination  he  desires 
to  reach,  yet  he  is  helped  towards  the  right  road  every  time  ho 
ascertains  that  any  particular  road  is  a  wrong  one. 

To  learn  how  far  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have  advanced  in  cor- 
rect and  extensive  observation  and  thorough  experiment  —  ex- 
periments that  shall  draw  from  mother  nature  all  the  informa- 
tion she  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  questions  put,  wo  very  natu- 
rally turn  to  our  agricultural  papers.  These  are  conducted  on 
the  excellent  idea  of  having  farmers  make  their  own  papers,  the 
business  of  the  editor  in  the  agricultural  department  being  a 
general  intelligent  supervision,  the  supplying  each  number  with 
a  well-digested,  comprehensive  leader,  the  supplying  from  the  fer- 
tility of  his  own  icnowledge  or  from  exchanges  whatever  is 
wanting  in  the  articles  of  contributors  to  cover  the  whole  field 
of  investigation,  a  discreet  use  of  the  veto  power  and  of  the 
pen  among  the  weekly  harvest,  distributing  generously  from 
his  own  brains  among  the  necessitous,  and  attending  to  the 
thousand  other  matters  which  make  up  the  business  of  the  faith- 
ful, laborious  editor.  And  here  let  me  urge  on  my  friends  not 
to  be  contented  with  subscribing  for  a  single  agricultural  paper. 
If  a  farmer  cannot  really  afibrd  to  subscribe  for  more  than  one 
—  and  he  must  be  a  very  poor  farmer  indeed,  who  is  so  circum- 
stanced —  that  ends  the  matter  ;  but  do  not  reason  as  so  many 
appear  to  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  that  you  do  nH  need  the 
Ploughman  or  the  Cultivator,  because  you  take  the  Farmer ;  or 
the  Farmer  or  Cultivator,  because  you  take  the  Ploughman  ;  or 
the  Farmer  or  Ploughman,  because  you  take  the  Cultivator. 
3nch  farmers  will  never  buy  shovels  while  they  have  hoes,  nor 
purchase  hoes  while  a  rake  is  in  the  barn.  Of  the  three  papers 
I  have  named  neither  includes  the  other  ;  is  there  any  reason, 
therefore  in  saying  that  because  you  subscribe  for  one  you  do  not 
subscribe  for  others  ?  Each  of  these  papers,  as  an  agricultural 
paper,  fills  a  sphere  of  its  own,  one  being  characterized  as  a 
conservative  paper,  another  as  giving  stock  particular  attention, 
with  a  development  of  the  social  element,  and  the  third  as  more 
general  in  its  range.     We  have  hitherto  satisfied  ourselves  with 
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with  the  mistaken  sophistry  of  placing  onr  agricltaral  press  in 
the  same  category  with  our  newspapers.  These  are,  for  the 
most  part,  bat  duplicates  of  each  other ;  bnt  a  moment's  reflec* 
tion  will  convince  ns  that  this  cannot  be  tme  of  our  agricnltn- 
ral  papers.  Like  sabjects  are  often  fonnd  in  each,  it  is  trae, 
bnt  mostly  presented  from  entirely  different  stand  points.  There 
are  farmers  who  snbscribe  f6r  twenty  or  more  agricnltnral  pa- 
pers. I  would  not  advise  a  number  beyond  what  can  be  well 
studied,  as  well  as  read,  though  I  believe  there  are  many  who 
subscribe  for  one  who  should  subscribe  for  half  a  dozen.  To 
return  to  our  subject.  In  compiling  from  these  records  of  what 
the  farmer  is  doing  in  the  way  of  observation  and  experiment, 
I  find  much  that  is  agreeable  and  profitable,  somewhat  that  is 
to  be  regretted.  The  articles  by  tiie  practical  farmer  excel  in 
point,  and  generally  evince  that  manliness,  simplicity  and  truth* 
fulness  of  character  which  belong  to  the  calling.  When  a  man 
has  his  heart  in  his  sabject,  we  generally  find  interesting 
reading,  though  he  should  choose  to  tell  us  that  the  particular 
species  of  insect  he  is  describing  has  six  legs,  or  the  particular 
spider  eight :  a  fact  true  of  all  insects  and  all  spiders. 

Among  other  instances  of  a  want  of  thorough  observa* 
tion  on  the  part  of  writers,  or  their  ignorance  of  the  recorded 
observations  of  others,  is  one  often  met  with — advising  the 
application  of  ashes  to  the  roots  of  vines,  to  prevent  the  ascent 
of  a  little  animal,  who,  born  in  the  vine,  has  no  connection  with 
the  soil  until  his  mischievous  course  is  run.  Another  is  the 
terminal  blossoms,  which  set  no  fruit,  false  blossoms,  the  belief 
of  ihe  writers  being  that  th^y  are  abnormal  products,  when 
they  are  the  staminate  blossoms,  and  as  necessary  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  fruit  as  are  the  pistilate.  Another,  and  a  very 
striking  instance  of  the  want  of  correct  observation  on  the 
part  of  contributors  to  our  papers,  is  in  the  treatment  advised 
for  fowls.  In  all  the  articles  that  have  met  my  eye  relating  to 
the  management  of  fowls,  there  is  a  uniform  agreement  in  one 
error— in  advising  the  feeding  of  lime  in  some  mineral  form, 
SQch  as  pulverized  clam  shells,  oyster  8hells,bumt  bones  or  chalk. 
The  necessity  for  such  food  is  commonly  taken  for  granted,  from 
the  fact  that  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  shell  of 

the  ^gg ;  so  does  phosphate  of  lime  enter  largely  into  our 
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boneSi  and  from  the  law  of  change,  which  is  continually  tearing 
down  and  rebuilding  our  framework,  this  phosphate  is  con* 
stantly  needed  ;  yet  no  man  advocates  a  bone  diet  Many  of 
the  molusca  have  ponderous  shells  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  con- 
struct, yet  it  is  never  coigectured  that  they  digest  this  in  a 
mineral  form.  The  milk  of  cows  abounds  in  phospate  of  lime, 
and  they  must  supply  the  ingredient  daily  ;  yet  when  the  ani- 
mal is  healthy  and  her  pasturage  such  that  the  grasses  on 
which  she  feeds  have  their  proper  proportion  of  phosphoric 
acid,  who  ever  knew  a  cow  to  crave  the  phosphate  in  a  mineral 
form?  The  argument  from  analogy,  therefore,  fails.  It  is 
true,  fowls  will  eat  fragments  of  bone,  clam  shells,  oyster  shells 
and  stone,  and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that  the  lime  must  be 
used  in  the  formation  of  the  shell  of  the  egg ;  but  the  male 
eats  this  mineral  matter  as  readily,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  food  consumed,  as  the  female.  Again,  it  is  urged  to 
give  burnt  bones ;  now  the  lime  that  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  shell  of  the  egg  is  almost  wholly  carbonate  of  lime, 
but  the  lime  in  these  burnt  bones  is  almost  wholly  phosphate  of 
lime.  Again,  in  the  pebbles  there  may  not  be  a  particle  of  lime, 
and  yet  they  will  devour  these,  and  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  fragments  of  shell  are  consumed,  viz  :  to  supply  that  won- 
derful internal  grinding  apparatus  of  theirs  with  millstones; 
and  as  nature  is  no  bungler  in  all  her  works,  she  has  made  them 
good  millers  by  implanting  in  them  a  liking  for  the  hardest 
and  most  angular  fragments.  It  may  here  be  objected  that  they 
readily  devour  the  shells  of  eggs  ;  but  this  apparent  exception 
is  readily  accounted  for,  from  the  large  proportion  of  animal 
substance  remaining  on  the  shell  or  entering  into  its  composi- 
tion. 

If  the  argument  is  pursued  farther,  from  a  chemical  point  of 
view,  yon  will  find  that  there  exists  in  our  grains  a  sufficient 
proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  answer  all  the  demands  of 
nature  in  the  construction  of  the  shell  of  the  egg.  Finally,  it 
is  against  all  the  analogy  of  nature  to  assume  that  an  animal, 
with  its  functions  in  normal  condition,  requires  any  mineral  as 
food  which  has  not  first  passed  through  the  wonderful  labora- 
tory of  animal  or  vegetable  life. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  by  my  audience  for  having  dwelt  some- 
what at  length  on  this  subject,  for  I  think  it  affords  a  striking 
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instaace  of  a  want  in  the  community  of  correct  observation  and 
thorough  experiment.  Correct  observation  would  have  brought 
numerous  instances  to  light  in  which  fowls  have  readily  pro- 
duced the  daily  egg  to  order,  properly  cased  in  pure  crystaline 
white,  without  access  to  any  lime  whatever,  the  whole  winter 
through  ;  experiment  would  have  taught  that  the  natural  appe- 
tite of  the  fowl  is  satisfied  when  the  minerals  fed  to  them  arc 
of  convenient  size,  hard  and  angular,  let  the  composition  of  them 
he  what  it  may. 

We  can  dwell  but  little  longer  on  this  division  of  our  sub- 
ject. Who  of  my  hearers,  after  having  carefully  studied  an 
article  in  our  agricultural  press  detailing  some  interest- 
ing experiment,  has  not  often  found  it  necessary  to  obtain  from 
the  writer  of  that  article  more  information  before  he  could 
repeat  the  experiment  or  know  what  value  to  set  upon  tho 
apparent  results ;  who  has  not  found  in  such  articles  some  wide, 
unbridgcd  chasm  between  his  cause  and  effect  or  the  mistaking 
of  a  sequence  for  a  consequence?  I  repeat  but  an  axiom  when 
I  say  at  this  late  day,  that  the  farmer  needs  a  thorough  educa- 
tion as  much  as  any  other  class  in  the  community  ;  and  to  make 
the  full,  round,  thoroughly  developed  farmer,  educated  up  to 
the  full  demands  that  the  calling  has  for  his  spiritual  and  intel- 
leclual  nature,  no  mechanical  employment,  no  profession 
requires  so  thorough  and  extended  an  education.  No  one  can 
make  the  records  of  observation  and  experiment  a  study  with- 
out having  an  overpowering  sense  of  the  grandeur  and  extent 
of  the  unexplored  wprld  before  him,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
educated  intellect  to  filter  out  the  crudities  with  which  these 
records  abound.  Truths  in  nature  are  not  to  be  so  easily 
learned  as  the  public  at  large  presume ;  nature  is  coy  of  her 
secrets  in  proportion  to  their  value.  Through  a  long,  dark 
night  of  ignorance  has  the  careful  student  noted  facts,  and  the 
philosophic  sage  compared  them  in  all  their  relations,  and  gen- 
eralized with  tlioughtful  brow,  but  as  yet  the  morning  has 
hardly  broken  ;  knowledge  in  agriculture  appears  as  but  a 
phantom,  flitting  in  the  dusky  twilight  and  eluding  our  most 
earnest  efforts  to  secure  her  in  our  grasp  and  fix  her  habitation. 

I  have  read  nothing  more  interesting  in  illustration  of  the 
hazard  of  drawing  too  hasty  a  conclusion  from  our  experiments, 
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than  the  valuable  records  of  the  Board  of  Agricultnre,  of  the 
experiments  made  nnder  their  supervision  at  the  Farm  School. 
If  the  results  of  these  should  be  nothing  more  than  the  impress- 
ing of  the  public  mind  with  the  number  of  conditions  which  en- 
ter into  a  reliable  experiment,  they  will  have  performed  a  great 
fervice.  To  follow,  with  complete  success,  the  steps  of  a  sac* 
oessful  experimenter,  I  should  want  to  ask  him  a  great  many 
questions :  What  is  the  character,  composition  and  condition 
of  the  sub-soil  ?  The  depth  of  the  upper  soil  ?  The  mechani- 
cal condition  of  it?  The  chemical  constituents  of  it?  Its 
digestible  constituents  (for  what  are  not  in  digestible  condition 
are  of  but  little  moment)  7  What  is  tho  lay  of  the  land  ? 
What  manure  was  applied  the  two  years  previous,  and  what 
crops  were  raised  upon  it?  What  manure  was  applied  the 
year  of  the  experimenti  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
manure  ?  Upon  what  had  the  cattle  been  fed  ?  If  barn 
manure,  how  had  the  manure  been  kept?  Was  it  fresh  or 
partly  fermented,  and  how  was  it  applied?  How  wet  was  the 
season,  and  how  hot  was  it  all  through  the  growing  portion  of 
it  ?  These  and  many  other  questions  must  be  answered  before 
I  can  feel  myself  on  the  road  to  complete  success  ;  and  not  only 
must  they  be  correctly  answered,  but  the  information  obtained 
correctly  applied  to  my  own  soil. 

Before  leaving  the  contributors  to  our  agricultural  press, 
there  is  one  class  of  whom  I  would  say  a  word :  I  mean 
that  class  of  contributors,  many  of  whom  farm  largely  but  are 
not  farmers,  a  class  who  have  a  strong  natural  interest  in  agri- 
culture, but  whose  callings  in  life  lead  their  feet  in  a  way 
their  hearts  go  not.  Articles  from  this  class,  from  the  results 
of  superior  educational  advantages,  and  from  the  fact,  that 
standing  outside  they  may  survey  a  larger  field,  are  sometimes 
better  written  than  those  by  the  practical  farmer,  who  may 
excel  in  point  what  he  lacks  in  finish.  Articles  by  this  class 
are  often  characterized  by  an  elastic  enthusiasm,  if  not  fine  poet- 
ic glow  which  catches  the  very  spirit  of  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  sometimes  characterized  by  a  defect  which  will 
always  be  found  in  the  writings  of  those  in  whom  theory  and 
practice  go  not  hand  in  hand  —  a  too  hasty  generalization  ; 
they  need  the  curb  of  a  thousand  unforeseen  failures  which 
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practical  experience  alone  can  give.  This  class  are  apt  to  map 
out  the  hours  of  the  fanner  after  the  day's  work  is  done  to  va- 
rious intellectual  pursuits.  Certainly  they  are  to  a  degree 
right ;  every  farmer  ought  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  improving  of  his  mind,  but  in  this  hard-working  Yankee 
lacid  of  ours,  over-worked  as  the  farmer  now  is  during  a  large 
portion  of  the  year,  the  proposition,  in  a  general  application  is 
impracticable.  The  idea,  which  is  very  prevalent,  that  the  body 
can  be  exhausted  by  work  and  yet  the  mind  be  left  bright  for 
study,  is  an  absurdity,  as  every  one  who  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment knows.  The  mental  powers  cannot  work  without  a  sup- 
ply of  vital  vigor  any  more  than  the  body,  and  after  the  body 
has  exhausted  the  vitality  of  the  system,  what  is  there  left  for 
the  mental  powers  ?  It  has  been  remarked  of  pugilists,  that  as 
a  class,  they^  are  but  little  above  idiots,  almost  the  whole  of 
their  vitality  having  been  absorbed  in  the  excessive  culture  of 
their  bodily  powers.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  any  tiller  of 
the  soil  to  find  himself  usually  incapacitated  after  the  labors  of 
the  day  are  closed,  for  profitable  reading  or  study  ;  the  wisest 
philanthropist  for  such  a  class  is  he  who  can  teach  a  fellow  mor- 
tal how  to  lessen  the  number  of  his  wants,  or  in  troduce  improve- 
ment in  agriculture,  such  as  improved  implements,  whereby 
equal  work  can  be  done  as  thoroughly  and  more  speedily  and 
with  less  wear  and  tear  of  the  man  than  under  the  old  system. 
Mowing  machines,  grain  threshers,  the  steam  plough,  and  like 
products  of  human  ingenuity,  march  nearer  the  van  of  an  im- 
proved civilization  than  many  of  us  conceive  of. 

I  cannot  pass  from  this  department  of  our  subject  without 
protesting  against  the  bitter  spirit  which  is  sometimes  exhibited 
by  practical  farmers  against  this  class  of  agriculturists.  Their 
interest  in  agriculture  has  been  ardent  and  generous  and  by 
their  writings,  countenance  and  example,  they  have  done  much 
of  late  years  to  raise  the  occupation  of  farming  from  the  de- 
graded position  it  once  held  in  public  sentiment,  until  I  am 
sometimes  inclined  to  believe  that  a  portion  of  this  irritable 
feeling  arises  from  a  conviction  that  the  calling  is  now  put  upon 
its  mettle  to  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  honors  it  is  so  freely 
receiving.  It  is  true  that  the  sums  of  money  sunk  in  non-pay- 
ing experiments  by  this  class  of  farmers  may  exert  a  discour- 
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aging  influence  on  otbers  in  the  calling,  but  with  the  sensible 
such  results  will  not  depress  enterprise  but  teach  a  wholesome 
lesson.  Though  many  of  their  experiments  have  established 
but  negatives,  still  such  results  are  valuable,  they  serve  as  guide- 
boards  to  all  who  travel  that  way,  pointing  out  the  road  they 
should  not  take.  **My  farmer  friends,"  these  guide-boards  read, 
"  here  is  a  quicksand  ;  I  sank  a  farm  just  here,  take  care !" 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  urging  a  greater  attention 
to  observation  and  experiment  in  connection  with  agricultural 
pursuits  is,  that  it  is  greatly  needed  to  elevate  the  calling  above 
a  mere  money-getting  pursuit. 

Travellers  from  foreign  lands  and  some  of  the  more  enlight- 
ened  classes  in  our  own  land  have  termed  the  farmers  a  close- 
fisted,  narrow  minded  set  of  money-getters.  It  is  true  there  are 
those  who  are  possessed  with  the  want  that  is  ever  wanting,  who 
have  made  money  their  god,  and  who  storm  and  rave  against 
those  who  would  subject  this  god  to  the  public  weal ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  however  much  it  may  be  lamented,  that 
such  a  class  exists.  Our  nation  is  a  phenomenon  among  nations. 
History  informs  us  that  nations  while  hand  in  hand  with  rude, 
untamed  nature  were  barbarous  nations  ;  their  powers  were 
spent  in  the  wrestle  for  the  necessities  of  primitive  life.  The 
amelioration  of  the  nations  was  by  steps  of  slow  progress,  long 
ages  passing  as  they  slowly  advanced  from  without  the  dark 
shadow  of  barbarism  up  to  the  amenities  of  a  refined  civiliza- 
tion. Now,  while  it  is  true  that  in  our  origin  we  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  most  peoples,  in  starting  from  a  civilized 
ancestry,  yet  it  was  civilization  transplanted  from  the  place  of 
its  origin,  severed  from  the  conditions  of  development  which 
had  gradually  matured  it  and  continued  to  sustain  it,  and  thrust 
back  into  the  home  of  barbarism.  It  is  as  though  a  thrifty  tree 
were  taken  from  your  highly  cultivated  nursery  and  planted 
down  amid  the  thick  growth  of  primitive  forests.  Would  you 
expect  from  it  the  noble  fruit  of  former  years  ?  No  ;  you  would 
the  rather  be  surprised  to  find  it  hold  its  life,  and  rejoice  at  its 
vigor  if  it  but  bore  the  tiny  fruit  of  its  wild  brethren  of  the 
forest.  But  the  tree  of  our  ancestry  was  of  noblest  origin  ;  it 
pushed  its  roots  down  dei pinto  the  soil,  still  continued  to  yield 
its  poblest  fruit,  struck  out  its  limbs  boldly,  dwarfing  and  dwin- 
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dling  its  rude  brethren  ia  its  shade,  until  it  promises  finally 
with  its  fruitful  branches  to  overspread  all  this  goodly  land. 
Yes!  we  are  a  nation  in  a  day.  All  along  a  frontier  of  thous- 
ands of  miles,  and  oven  within  the  sound  of  young  cities,  the 
woodman  yet  swings  his  axe  in  echoing  foresis,  the  bound  of 
the  wild  deer  yet  rings  in  village  streets,  and  the  bear  and  the 
catamofint  yet  howl  along  the  escarpment  of  overhanging  hills 
and  within  the  same  sweep  of  the  vision  rise  the  church  and 
the  schoolhonse,  not  very  remote  the  college  presents  its  iotel- 
lectnal  bulwarks,  while  from  the  workshop  and  the  forge  ring 
the  honors  of  intelligent,  tree  labor. 

We  are  doing  the  work  of  many  ages  in  one,  a  work  prepar- 
atory to  which  other  nations  found  ages  necessary  for  the  ac- 
cummulation  of  capital.  We  dig  at  the  mine,  smelt  the  metal, 
coin  the  dollar,  invest  it  in  the  purchase  of  the  skill,  the  intel- 
ligence, the  refinement  of  others,  and  endeavor  to  incorporate 
these  into  our  own  mental  structure,  all  in  almost  one  unbroken 
round.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  people  with  such  a  his- 
tory, thus  situated,  and  doing  so  much  should  be  active  minded 
in  money  matters,  striving  after  the  dollar  as  a  means  to  obtain 
the  numberless,  excellent  ends  our  progress  has  placed  within 
our  reach  ?  Is  not  our  desire  for  money  a  proportional  desire  7 
If  it  is  said  that  other  aations  are  not  so  earnest  as  we  for  the 
dollar,  may  it  not  in  all  fairness  be  replied,  and  not  for  any- 
thing else  that  calls  for  stirring  enterprise.  Is  it  much  against 
us  that,  having  to  answer  such  numberless  demands  on  our 
purse  as  are  made  by  our  social,  domestic,  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious progress,  we  have  a  habit  of  clubbing  a  dollar  with  our 
wits,  and  so  making  two  of  it  7 

It  is  indeed  to  be  lamented  more  than  to  be  wondered  at,  tliat 
we  have  in  the  farming  community  a  class  who  think  more  of 
money  than  of  manhood.  I  would  that  the  inmortal  words  of 
Agassiz  might  ring  in  the  ears  of  this  class,  as  recorded  in  that 
pithy  letter  he  wrote  to  a  body  who  depended  largely  on  the 
money  motivo  as  an  inducement  for  him  to  lecture  before  them  : 
*'  That  is  no  moHvt^^  he  nobly  replied,  "«»y  time  is  too  valuable  to 
be  spent  making  money  V^  Think  of  it  1  A  man's  time  too  valua- 
ble to  be  spent  making  money !  What  blasphemy  in  the  ears  of 
tke  worshippers  of  the  money-god  1    What  a  splendid  instauce 
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is  this  of  the  natural,  nnconsciotis  greatness  of  the  man,  btrw 
unstudied  it  comes  out,  the  instinctive  impulse  of  true  great- 
ness !  It  is  an  expression  which  will  pass  into  his  history.  The 
time  may  como  in  the  progress  of  the  world  when  its  acquire- 
ments shall  hareprc^ressed  beyond  the  knowledge  of  an  Agas*^ 
siz,  and  all  the  discoveries  now  so  brilliant,  shall  have  been 
covered  by  the  dust  of  centuries,  to  be  disturbed  but  by  the 
grateful  antiquarian;  but  the  tribute  to  the  true  nobility  of  man 
included  in  those  noble  words  —  a  truth  from  which  noble  souls 
will  ever  wipe  the  dust  —  shall  continue  to  ring  on  the  ear  of 
thousands,  and  keep  his  memory  green  through  untold  ages. 

To  elevate  such  a  class  from  their  low  prostration  I  would 
urge  communion  by  observation  and  experiment  with  the  soul 
of  nature  that  they  may  learn  that  the  man  is  greater  than  his 
trade  or  professiou,  and  it  were  a  shame  and  against  nature 
should  he  become  tributary  to  it,  exchanging  his  nobility  for 
gold  and  bartering  his  manhood  for  the  cunning  of  the  fox. 

It  is  to  the  honor  of  the  race  that  the  public  mind  is  so  occu- 
pied in  our  day  with  plans  for  a  more  systematic  and  thorough 
education  of  the  farmer  for  his  calling.  What  is  most  needed 
is  so  to  elevate  the  man  that  he  will  have  a  love  for  his  calling 
as  a  calling,  making  the  money  motive  sec(mdary  to  the  noble 
manliness  which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  the  pursuit.  To  attain 
so  desirable  an  end  I  know  of  no  better  way  than  to  take  the 
little  child  by  the  hand  and  bring  him. into  communion  with 
nature,  fostering  a  love  for  all  the  beauty  that  clothes  the  earth 
and  sowing  lessons  of  Divine  goodness  and  greatness  in  the 
virgin  soil  of  the  young  heart  As  the  child  advances  in  years 
encourage  and  direct  the  activity,  of  his  powers  of  observation  ; 
let  your  greater  experience  open  new  channels,  and  your  greater 
knowledge  add  to  his  store.  Help  the  willing  boy  to  "  light 
his  taper  by  the  Master's  lamp."  From  the  time  the  child  is 
able  to  go  out  uncontrolled,  let  it  have  its  little  garden  to 
plant,  and  as  it  advances  in  years  exact  that  all  its  dealings 
with  you  as  a  consumer  shall  be  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
income  and  outgo  of  the  little  farm  may  be  ascertained,  and 
thus  the  child  be  taught  to  keep  accounts.  Let  him  have  his 
agricultural  paper  and  teach  him  to  analyze  the  experiments  of 
others  as  well  as  to  experiment  himself.    Should  he  desire  a  little 
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live  stock  in  the  shape  of  poultry,  rabbits,  or  the  like,  if  pos- 
sible let  him  have  it  under  proper  conditions.  It  may  be  that 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  balance  will  be  in  favor  o£  the  meal 
barrel;  but  how  few  of  our  boys  or  young  men  procure  so 
eheap  pleasures,  and  alas  1  how  few,  from  a  defective  educa- 
tion are  contented  with  pleasures  so  innocent,  so  elevating. 
Let  no  one  expect  in  such  a  school  to  rear  one  of  those  sharp 
hojB  that  some  parents  rqjoice  in,  flippant,  unnatural,  disgusting 
monstrosities*  Nature  is  simple,  innocent,  truthful,  and  the 
ehildin  full  communion  irith  her  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
Bimplov  innocent  and  truthful^ 

But  alas  I  1  can  no  longer  close  tnjr  ear  to  the  lament  of  those 
mothers  who  think  more  of  making  their  boys  and  girls  good 
clothes-horses  than  of  giving  them  sound  bodily  vigor ;   who 
study  more  the  adornment  of  their  bodies  than  the  cultivation 
of  their  souls,  having  ten  sharp  words  for  the  soiling  of  some 
article  of  dress  to  one  tame  rebuke  at  the  appearance  of  a  moral 
blemish.    Many  a  well-intentioned  but  narrow-minded  parent 
is  laboring  unceasingly  to  dwarf  the  mind  of  her  child  down 
to  that  littleness  which  cannot  comprehend  the  generous  self- 
forgetting  of  true  manliness.    An  aspiring  mother  has  aimed  to 
make  a  ''man'*  of  her  boy  by  a  shorter  process  than  is  found  in 
nature's  slow  handiwork,but  instead  of  developing  after  her  prim 
model  theyoungconglomeration  of  hearty,  healthy  impulses  has  all 
the  while  been  unconsciously  patterning  after  the  lower  orders  of 
creation,  burrowing  like  a  woodchuck,  paddling  in  mud  holes  like 
a  duck,  climbing  like  a  monkey  into  every  clothes-tearing  tree, 
until  rosy-cheeked,  he  stands  before  her  tearful  eyes  somewhat 
rough,  torn  and  tumbled.    Mourning  mother,  the  law  of  develop- 
ment, ordained  by  the  creative  wisdom  makes  the  lowest  reptile 
and  the  noblest  man  alike  at  one  period  of  their  growth,  and  that 
law  still  keeps  up  a  unity  of  development  in  the  hearty  forget- 
fnlness  of  young  years  and  in  the  similarity  between  tiie  wants 
of  children  and  Uiose  of  young  animals. 

When  our  present  school  system  takes  charge  of  the  child 

what  does  it  do  towards  the  cultivation  of  its  perceptive  powers? 

The  plan  of  attempting  to  train  the  reasoning  powers  of  child. 

ren  so  early  in  the  proportion  in  which  this  ia  attempted  in  most 
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of  our  schools,  appears  to  my  own  mind  nnnatnral  and  highly 
objectionable.    I  am  persuaded  that  the  result  with  many  young 
children  is  a  loss  of  a  healthy  confidence  in  themselves,  a  con- 
fusion of  the  head  and  worriment  of  the  mind,  with  but  littile 
besides.     Much  of  the  apparent  progress  every  experienced 
teacher  knows  is  but  superficial,  being  but  little  more  than  a 
facility  acquired  in  the  use  of  a  round  of  formulas.    In  early 
years  the  powers  of  observation  are  all  activity,  while  the  mind 
has  a  poetic  susceptibility  in  harmony  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature.    To  take  advantage  of  the  ready  memory  of  a  child 
and  withdrawing  its  natural  stimulus  which  exists  in  the  out' 
ward  world  to  set  him  down  to  memorize  rules  in  Latin  or 
Greek,  as  some  advocate,  appears  to  be  about  as  well  judged  a 
use  of  the  boy's  powers  as  the  Fcgeeans  made  of  the  mission- 
aries sent  to  Christianize  them,—  they  ate  them.    It  may  be 
replied  that  in  after  years  they  reap  an  advantage.    To  an  ex- 
tent this  is  true,  but  how  many  men  at  the  intervals  of  business 
or  at  the  close  of  a  business  career  turn  to  their  Latin  for  re- 
creation, notwithstanding  all  the  attempts  to  engraft  and  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  this  in  a  period  of  life  when  the  mind  is  suscep- 
tible and  vigorous ;  and  after  settling  this  question,  then  consult 
your  acquaintances  and  find  how  many  in  their  hours  of  leisurOi 
despite  a  want  of  all  artificial  culture,  evince  a  love  for  naturOi 
and  lament  that  in  early  life  they  bad  not  studied  more  in  her 
school.    I  would,  my  friends,  that  there  was  more  of  taking  the 
children  of  our  schools  out  into  the  fields  and  woods  under  com- 
petent instructors,  there  teaching  them  to  observe  every  develop- 
ment of  life,  to  distinguish  the  thousand  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  to  learn  their  structure,  history,  uses  and  instincts,  fori 
have  seen  as  much  eager  competition  in  an  attempt  by  members 
of  a  class  to  tell  the  name,  structure,  history  and  the  like,  of  a 
tree  upon  the  presentation  of  a  single  leaf,  as  can  ever  be  found 
in  the  spelling  down  classes  of  our  villages.  Such  training  would 
develop  a  new  world  in  this  world  which  we  call  ours,  though 
to  the  multitude  it  is  an  undiscovered  land  in  all  three  king- 
doms. 

All  nature  was  created  with  certain  relations  to  our  spiritual 
being,  and  she  receives  her  highest  vitality  only  when  these  re* 
lations  are  recognized  and  established  by  us.    The  full  develop- 
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ment  of  natare  inclades  a  spiritual  development,  and  she  is  in 
reality  only  so  far  developed  as  man  himself  is  developed. — 
Oar  design  with  the  crops  we  toil  over  may  be  solely  for  the 
feeding  of  the  body,  but  that  was  not  the  end  of  the  Divine  plan; 
the  phenomena  of  natare  God  also  designed  for  the  germination 
in  human  hearts  of  thoughts  of  His  love  and  goodness.  With- 
out this  great  supplement  they  are  but  dead  mechanical  forces, 
and  only  when  man  practically  recognizes  this  ultimate  end  of 
all  natural  phenomena,  presenting  devoutly  the  listening  ear  and 
appreciative  heart  do  they  receive  vitality,  speak  and  work  in 
our  souls,  and  thus  the  Divine  plan  attain  a  full  development. 
A  flower  is  not  a  flower  in  the  highest  sense  until  it  has  per- 
formed this  work  in  your  heart :  let  that  field  bud  and  blossom 
as  the  rose,  yet  in  a  high,  true  sense  it  is  a  desert  to  you  nnlesB 
it  has  answered  tho  end  of  its  creation  in  your  heart 

This  young  lady  may  plant  her  flower  border  with  rose  bush- 
es, but  all  the  skill  of  tho  highest  cultivation  will  be  in  vain  ;  it 
will  bear  but  thistles  for  her.  For  that  young  lady  you  may 
plant  thistles,  but  for  her  they  will  bear  nothing  but  roses.  I 
want,  my  friends,  that  yon  should  look  on  natural  phenomena 
from  an  elevated  seat,  from  whence  it  will  appear  in  your  eye  as 
it  is  in  God's  eye  I  What  these  pben<»mena  say  to  us  and  what 
they  shall  work  in  human  souls^  most  depend  on  the  state  of  that 
soul  by  whom  they  are  recognized.  When  the  corn  is  put  under 
the  sod,  how  far  its  roots  shall  strike  into  the  soil  and  tho  rich- 
ness of  its  growth  will  depend  on  the  condition  and  quality  of 
that  soiljnto  which  those  roots  penetrate ;  so  what  the  facts  de- 
veloped in  the  vegetable  world  shall  do  towards  elevating  a 
UBB  depends  largely  on  the  natural  quality  of  that  man's  mind, 
and  its  condition  when  his  powars  of  perception  were  exercised. 

There  is  a  great  difference  Among  men  in  their  intercourso 
with  nature :  one  rambies  abroad  or  goes  into  his  fields  to  labor 
in  an  abstract,  absent  manner,  a  sort  of  walking  automaton.  All 
the  faculties  are  turned  inward ;  he  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  to 
nature,  and  as  she  always  meets  one  half  way,  she  is  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  to  him.  Another  go(»  forth  with  eyes,  oars,  and  all 
the  senses  in  high  activity,  but  it  is  merely  a  sensuous  activity ; 
he  rejoices  in  the  fragrant  air  because  it  is  fragrant ;  he  enjoys 
the  beauty  of  the  landscape  as  he  would  beauty  in  art;  so  of 
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the  sotiDds  of  animate  life, — they  are  bo  much  mosic  which  could 
be  scaled  off.  To  a  third  nature  is  more  than  this  ;  he  recog^- 
nizes  not  results  alone,  but,  possessed  by  an  intuitive  sympathy 
with  the  mysterious  principle  of  life,  his  mind  penetrates  beyond 
the  sphere  of  the  senses,  and  he  beholds  more  than  a  poetic  beau- 
ty in  the  action  of  the  wonderfbl  instincts  of  the  animal  or  veg- 
etable world. 

But  the  true  child  of  nature  has  with  her  a  deeper  and  higher 
communion.  To  him  all  the  pleasures  which  come  in  at  the 
senses,  all  the  keen  interest  which  the  play  of  life  in  its  ten  thou- 
sand forms  begets  in  his  soul,  are  a  revelation  of  a  superintend- 
ing greatness  and  all-pervading  goodness.  It  is  not  many  men 
that  have  this  revelation  made  to  them,  neither  is  it  to  many  men 
that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  ;  it  may  be  but  a  mass  of  words,  a 
relict  of  antiquity,  an  intellectual  study,  how  many  does  it  put 
in  communion  with  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  the  Creator  7 
Yet  there  is  a  natural  aflSnity  between  the.works  of  nature  and 
the  observing  powers  of  man.  He  who  created  nature  to  be  a 
teacher  of  greatness  and  goodness,  implanted  in  the  soul  a  sus- 
eeptibility  to  her  teachings  ;  and,  my  friends,  I  have  urged  on 
this  occasion  that  these  natural  relations  shall  be  recognized  and 
maintained-  I  would  that  when  you  put  your  seed  into  the 
ground  you  should  feel  that  you  had  committed  it  to  the  watch- 
ful care  of  the  Creator  and  Sustainer  ;  that  when  you  look  for 
the  sunshine  and  the  rain  to  nourish  the  mystery  of  life  wrapped 
up  in  that  little  germ,  ^ou  look  not  with  a  dead  heart  to  dead 
laws,  but  to  One  who  wifhoWs  or  gives  in  goodness  and  wisdom 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  all  your  being.  I  would,  my 
friends,  that  when  you  gather  In  your  ripened  harvests,  you 
should  feel  that  you  are  taking  it  from  His  outstretched  hand.  I 
would  have  you  perceive  in  the  beaqty  of  nature  but  the  smile 
of  His  presence,  and  in  her  ten  thousand  melodious  sounds  the 
harmonious  music  of  His  love.  Listen  I  and  from  the  bursting 
petals  of  flowers  you  shall  catch  low,  sweet  chords  of  that 
heavenly  strain  that  went  out  from  paradise  :  listen !  and  with 
the  simple,  helpless  tones  of  young  life  you  shall  catch  the  sup- 
plen\ent  of  supporting  and  sustaining  love  I 
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FRUITS. 


The  show  of  Fruits  of  to-day  was  quite  equal  if  not  superior 
to  that  of  any  previous  year ;  a  dish  of  Seckel  Pears  surpassed 
any  heretofore  seen  in  the  County,  The  Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Beurre  d'Anjou  and  Flemish  Beauty  were  universally  ad- 
mired. The  greatest  feature  of  the  show,  however,  were  Apples, 
from  the  large  Gloria  Mundi,  to  the  beautiful  Fameu^e.  We 
have  never  previously  seen  upon  our  tables  such  fine  grown  spec- 
imens of  the  Porter,  Fall  Harvey,  Hubbardston  Nonsuch  and 
Ghraveiistein,  and  it  was  with  some  difiSculty  that  your  Commit- 
tee could  decide  upon  the  best  12  specimens,  they  were  all  so 
fine.  There  were  815  baskets  and  dishes  of  Fruit,  contributed 
from  the  following  cities  and  towns  of  the  County : — Salem  24, 
Dan  vers  76,  South  Danvers  14,  Topsfield  12,  Beverly  4,  Boxford 
3,  Wenham  3,  Marblehead  2,  Hamilton,  Middleton,  Amesbury, 
West  Newbury,  Newbury,  Rowley,  Lawrence,  Rockport  and 
Beverly,  1  each  ;  Haverhill  2,  Georgetown  2,  Newburyport  8.  • 

We  are  gratified  to  find  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  both 
by  farmers  in  their  orchards  and  mechanics  in  their  snug  and 
well-tended  gardens,  is  extending  throughout  the  county,  and 
that  our  method  of  offering  premiums  only  for  those  varieties 
which  are  the  roost  remunerative,  has  commended  itself  to 
many  of  our  best  cultivators.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  can 
render  good  service  in  guiding  the  public  in  the  selection  of 
those  fruits, —  especially  the  pear,  of  which  the  varieties  are 
80  numerous  —  that  are  most  worthy  of  cultivation.  Hereto- 
fore premiums  have  been  given  for  some  varieties  of  apples  and 
pears  that  were  of  doubtful  character,  or  were  decidedly  poor 
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8ort8  for  market,  or  sach  shy  bearers  as  to  make  them  nnprofife^ 
able  to  the  producer  under  tho  most  favorable  circumstanoes. 

PEARS. 

For  tho  following  sorts  of  12  specimens  each,  they  award  a 
premium  of  $1  00  each: — 
Barilett,  to  David  Pierce  of  South  Danvers. 
Belle  Lucrative,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Beurro  Bosc,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Seckel,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Buffum,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  to  W.  D.  Northend  of  Salem. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  to  Wm.  Weeks  of  Salem. 
Winter  Nellis,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem.-**^ 
Pound,  or  Uvedales  St.  Germaine,  to  Geo.  Nichols,  Jr.,  Salem. 
Lawrence,  to  W.  D.  Northend  of  Salem. 
Glout  Morceau,  to  J.  A.  Learoyd  of  Danvers. 
Lewis,  to  J.  11.  Ives  of  Salem. 

Louise  Bon  d'  Jersey,  to  John  V.  Stevens  of  South  Danvers. 
Beurre  Clairgeau.  to  Alfred  Fellows  of  Danvers. 
Andrews,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Golden  Beurre,  to  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead. 
Gansels  Bergamotte,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem. 
Duchess  d'AngouIeme,  to  Alfred  Fellows  of  Danvers. 
Thompson,  to  A.  D.  Rogers  of  Salem. 
Catillac,  to  A.  Neamith  of  Beverly. 
Urbaniste,  to  George  Nichols  of  Salem. 
Bezi  de  la  Motte,  to  George  L.  Hodgkins  of  Salem. 
Fulton,  to  E.  Lake  of  Topsfield. 
Wilkinson,  to  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem. 
Washington,  to  G.  L.  Hodgkins  of  Salem. 
Beurre  Diel,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Beurre  Langalier,  to  George  Nichols,  Jr.  of  Salem. 
Flemish  Beauty,  to  Stephen  Thayer  of  Salem. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  :— 
First  premium  to  George  Nichols  of  Salem,  4  00 

Second,  to  W.  C.  Barton  of  Salem,  3  00 

Third,  to  William  Weeks  of  Salem,  2  00 

GRATUITIES  ON  PRA.RS. 

To  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnlield,  2  00 


Jolm  Sawyer,  Boxford,  1  00 

Charles  Lawrence,  Danyers,  1  00 

Peter  Waite,  Danvers,  1  00 

AmoB  Brown,  Danyers,  1  00 
William  A,  Gaflfney,  Danvers,  (for  a  dish  of  the  Endicott 

Pears  from  the  original  tree,  now  227  years  old,)  1  00 

S.  A.  Goldthwait,  Salem,  collection  of  Pears,  2  00 

▲PPLB8. 

For  the  best  12  specimens  of  the  following,  $1  00  each  ;— 
Porter^  to  D.  A.  Grosvenor  of  Danvers- 
Pickman  Pippin,  W.  0.  Barton  of  Salem. 
Mother,  S.  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers. 
Bibston  Pippin,  Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead. 
Hubbardston  Nonsacfa,  T.  B.  Leach  of  Topsfield. 
Hont's  Basset,  Marshal  d.  Adams  of  Danvers. 
Baldwin,  Amos  Brown  of  Danvers. 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Bichard  Hood  of  Danvers. 
Seaver^s  Sweet,  S.  Getchel  of  Danvers. 
Haskell  Sweet,  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead. 
Gravenstein,  Warren  Sheldon  of  Danvers. 
Minister,  Amos  Brown  of  Danvers> 
Sweet  Baldwin,  Stephen  Driver  of  Danvers. 
Ladies  Sweet,  Stephen  Driver  of  Danvers. 
Famense,  S.  P.  Fowler  of  Danvers. 
Bozbory  Busset,  John  Brown  of  Danvers. 
B.  I.  Greening,  B.  J.  Balch  of  Topsfield. 
Fall  Harvey,  T.  B.  Leach  of  Topsfield. 
Drap  d'Or,  W.  H.  Herrick  of  Wenham, 
Lyscom,  S.  Driver  of  Salen. 

For  the  largest  number  of  the  above  varieties  ^•^ 
First  premium  to  B.  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  4  00 

Second,  Stephen  Driver,  Jr.  of  Salem,  8  00 

Third,  £.  Lake  of  Topsfield,  2  00 

ORATUrriES  09  APPLB8. 

Daniel  Richards  of  Danvers,  for  a  collection^  2  00 

Winthrop  Andrews,  Peter  Wait,  Alonzo  0.  Putnam,  Samuel 

Wait,  George  Whittier,  Joseph  Merrill,  all  of  Danvers  ;  Amos 

Wood  of  Newbuiyport ;  Dr.  Mack  of  Salem ;  Aaron  Low  of 


Basez  ;  P.  Ordwaj  of  Newburyport ;  Moses  ^^ettiiigell  and  ts* 
rael  Bea  of  Topsfield  ;  Josiah  Newball  of  Lynnfield  ;  Sjlvanos 
Nelson  of  Georgetown ;  John  Messer  of  South  Danvers  ;  Nel- 
son Bodwell  of  Bozford  ;  S.  B.  Osborne  of  Salem ;  T.  G.  Thnr' 
low  of  West  Newbnry,  |1  00  each. 

PBACH. 

Brattles  White,  to  Nathan  Page,  Jr.  of  Dan^ersr  1  09 

GBAPES. 

Best  Isabella  to  J.  M.  Ives  of  Salem,  9  00 

Natiye  Goaaty,  to  James  Blood  of  Newburyport^  2  00 

Seedling;  to»  Charles  Lawrence  of  Danvers,  1  00 

Isabella,  Ur  C^  T.  Bosson  of  Salem,  1  00 

Beedliog  Isabella,  to  T.  H.  Cutter  of  Newbuyypovt,*  100 

Cold  House,  to  William  Maloon  of  Salem^  1  00 

Oreen  House,  to  B.  S.  Rogers  of  Salem,  1  00 

Best  Hybrid^  No.  19,  to  Edward  S.  Rogers,  earty  a»^the 

Concord,  bat  of  better  qoality,  2  00 

We  were  asked  at  the  Hall,  why,  in  ottr  premium  list,  prefer- 
epce  was  given  ta  Pears  grown  upon  their  own  root,  rather  than 
vpon  the  Quince.  We  would  say  in  reply,  that  the  Quince  root 
cannot  be  depended  on  for  many  years — that  bearing  earlier 
than  upon  its  own  root,  brings  it  to  an  early  termination  ;  it 
rarely  lasts  more  than  ten  years,  hut  occasionaUy  it  flourishes  and 
is  productive  for  twenty  years.  We  therefore  recommend  for 
orchard  culture,  and  for  permanent  crops,  the  pear  stock.  Fn^^ 
der  favorable  circumstances  this  tree  is  long4ived.  The  Endi^ 
eott  Pear  Tree,  still  in  a  bearing  state  art  North  Danvers,  was* 
imported  from  England  by  Gorernor  Endicott  in*  1628.  The 
French  Pear  Trees,  (so  called,)  that  line  the  borders  of  the  river 
at  Detroit,  are  said  to  be  nearly  a  century  in  age,  and  are  still 
in  a  bearing  state.  Hence  we  have  in  our  premium  list  given 
preference  to  those  grown  upon  the  Pear  root,  and  we  would 
suggest  to  the  Trustees  the  propriety  of  confining  premiums  to 
these  alone,  gfribg  gratuiiies  simply  to  those  grown  as  Dwarfe ; 
and  as  we  wish  to  encourage  the  growing  of  the  Pear  upon  its 
own  root  rather  than  upon  the  Quince,  the  last  belonging  to  the 
small  garden  of  the  amateur  rather  than  to  the  orchardist,  we 
would  again  commend  these  soBgeetionB  to  the  Trusteee*    It  ia 
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often  asked,  "why  Pear  Trees  do  not  flouridi  equally  well  in  ev- 
ery locality  ?"  This  we  would  say  has  been  attributed  by  some 
to  their  proximity  to  the  ocean.  But  we  do  not  apprehend  this 
to  be  the  cause;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  probably  owing  to  the 
want  of  proper  soil  first,  and  also  in  applying  too  much  animal 
manure  not  composted.  Regarding  the  proper  soil  for  fruit  trees 
our  practice  has  been  for  ma&y  years  tofottmo  nature  in  her  mode 
of  enriching  the  soil ;  or  in  other  words,  use  Tegetable  manure 
more  generally  by  the  application  of  kttves  in  eompost  with  wood  ash" 
et ,  peat,  and  shell  lime* 

The  supposed  influence  of  climate  ev  locality  on  certain  Pears, 
as  said  by  Downing  in  his  Book  of  Fruits,,  he  eould  not  sustain, 
and  hence  a  few  years  after  he  gave  up  this  theory,  and  said, 
"That  a  larger  observation  of  the  effect  of  the  composition  of 
soils  convinced  us  that  much  of  what  we  attributed  to  climate, 
was  simply  owing  to  a  want  of  inorganic  or  mineral  manures  in 
the  soil.''  Another  objection  we  have  to  the  use  of  unferment- 
ed  animal  manure^  is  that  it  stimulates,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
this  over-supply,  induees  a  seirt  of  plethora  or  tenderness  in  the 
tree,  from  a  too  rapid  and  forced  growtb.  We  prefer  to  see  a 
moderate  and  regular  growth ;  hence  we  believe  that  good  pas- 
ture land  is  better  fitted  for  fruit  trees  than  that  which  has  been 
long  under  the  plough,  because  it  is  not  exhausted  of  that  de- 
composed vegetable  and  mineral  matter  which  is  well  fitted  to 
be  the  food  of  trees^  the  wood  also  ripening  better.  We  have 
long  observed  that  young  trees,  particularly  the  cherry,  if  mak- 
ing a  great  growth  in  the  summer,  was  extremely  apt  to  die  out 
the  following  winter,  owing  undoubtedly  to  its  succulent  growth 
and  want  of  ripeness  in  the  new  wood. 

Peab  Gultdee.  There  is  no  fruit  cultivated  that  is  so  varia- 
ble in  different  localities  in  growth  and  fruit  as  the  Pear.  It 
would  seem  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bartlett,  (which  as- 
similates itself  to  various  soils,)  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  fine 
sorts  that  does  equally  well  with  all  cultivators,  some  requir- 
ing a  rather  cool  and  ^retentive  soil,  others  a  warm  sandy 
loafD.  There  are  also  many  pears  with  regard  to  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  know  what  peculiar  element  is  wanted  for  successful 
growth  ;  for  example  the  Dix,  which  cracks  or  blasts  in  many 
soils.    On  some  land  the  fruit  of  the  Napoleon  and  St.  Qbislain 
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is  astringent  The  analysis  of  soils  which  has  been  made  flrom 
time  to  time,  has  never  as  yet  given  ns  anything  reliable  on  this 
matter,  and  wo  are  inclined  to  think  with  Professor  Hapes  that 
"the  Laboratory  and  the  microscope  are  both  incapable  as  yet 
of  ascertaining  why  two  substances,  containing  the  same  cm- 
stitnents  in  precisely  the  same  relative  {Hxipertions,  shonld  so 
widely  differ  in  their  functions  that  one  wW  tfiortilize  a  plant, 
and  the  other  will  not :  that  one  can  be^bsorbed  by  organisms, 
both  mgietable  and  animal,  wUie  Mie*«!Mker'Canni9t.^  In  order 
therefore  to  have  good  frwit  from  the  "fine  varieties,  more  attri- 
tion shonld  be  given  to  atceriam,  if  postUde.whaivarisUes  do  halt 
in  cur  own  soU^  and  to  cnltivate  Cur  a  principal  crop  those  only* 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  now  the  great  desideratum  in  the  cul- 
ture of  this  fine  fruit  Many  individuals  are  inclined  to  possess 
a  great  number  of  varieties  irreapective  of  the  soil  in  which  th^ 
place  them,  and  in  censeqiieiice  of  this  we  rarely,  if  ever,  meet 
with  An  orchard  of  Pears  that  as  a  whole  is  remunerative  to  the 
awner.  If*  cultivator  should  have  in  his  grounds  the  four  va- 
rietfes  of  winter  Pears— The  Beurre  d'Aremkm^,  Winter  Nelis, 
Lawreneeand  Lewis,  and  he  ilbsaM  find  &at  any  <ef  these  had 
4one  well  for  a  series  of  years,  those  only  should  be  multiptted, 
MtA  the  same  course  shosld  be  pursaod  with  the  summer  and  fall 
varieties. 

Qrapes.  As  to  the  oft-repeaied  <{sesttom—^' What  are  the  best 
vanetiesiof  \Qrapes  for  out-door  culture,  and  whether  there  tve 
jany  among  the  numerous  varieties  now  offered  for  sale  saperior 
for  general  cultivation^  and  that  will  ripen  in  this  county  <earlior 
Chan  the  Isabella,  Diana  or  Concord,"  this  is  a  questiofidiScul- 
io  Answer,  unless  we  now  have  them  in  the  aew  hybrids,  exhib- 
ited at  our  last  show  by  E.  S.  Sogers  of  Sakn,  among  which 
w^re  at  least  two  varieties,  superior  in  many  respects  to  Aeoo 
we  have  heretofore  grown  in  open  air.  These  aew  gn^pes  hava 
for  their  parent  on  one  side,  one  of  the  largest,  earliest  aAd  bar* 
diest  af  our  aative  grapes— the  Mammoth ;  on  the  other,  two  of 
the  best  foreign  eorts,— the  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Sweet 
Water.  These  eeedlings  seem  to  combine  the  hardiness  of  the 
one,  while  (he  irmt  partakes  of  the  flavor  of  the  other,  jkasong 
the  varieties  axhihited,  we  will  only  specify  a  few  of  the  best 
and  earliest ^ • 

0  Woikidg  Farmer  dbr  Jone  1859. 


No.  8  was  the  earliest,,  the  fruit  in  size  and  oolor  resembling 
tlxe  Diana,  bat  earlier  iii  ripening— of  a  sweet  flayor. 

No.  18  was  a  Grape  of  a  red  color,  and  of  a  peculiar  aromat* 
ic  flavor. 

No.  5.  This  was  said  to"  be  from  the  Sweet  Water  and  Mam- 
ttoth  oombined,  very  sweei  firnit,  and  siae  of  the  Chaselas. 

No.  1&.  Tbis  sortr  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  B.,  is  consui' 
«red  by  mmiy  to*  be  one  of  the  best  Grapes  in  the  collection—^ 
producing  fruit  of  a  rioh  and  high  flavor,  color  red. 

No.  88.  The  specimens  shown  of  this  number  were  not  equal 
to  the  high  character  attributed  to  it,  as  being  equal  to  the 
Black  Hamburgh,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  appearance* 

No.  19.  This  large  early  Grape,  of  the  siie  and  color  of  the 
Black  Hambnrghy  we  thought  to  be  the  finest  variety  shown, 
the  bunches  mi  firui4  large  and  compact,  a  strong  grower,  and 
said  by  Mr.  B.  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Among  some  half  a  dozen 
of  his  varieties  which  we  set  laat  spring,  No.  19  ha»  nuule  as 
nmch  wood  as  all  the  otbera  combined.  We  cannot  but  consid- 
er this  sort  to  be  an  acqjaisitioo  for  this  locality,  wbete  the  Isa- 
bella and  Diana  are  apt  to  faiL  It  is  said  to*  have  ripened  its 
whole  crop  perfectly  since  the  first  year  of  its  bearing,  which 
was  the  first  week  in  September,  and  has  continued  to  improve 
in  size  and  quality. 

J.  M.  IVES,  Ohaibiun. 


VEGETABLE a 
The  Committee  <m  r^etablee  award  the  first  preminoi— 

To  S.  A  Merrill  of  Salem,  8  00 

Ibe  second  to  J.  9.  Leavitt  of  Salem,  6  00 

The  third  to  Bichard  S.  Bogers  of  South  Dtovmr,  4  00 

A  gratuity  to  Horatio  Perry  of  Danversr  8  00 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  8  00 

Salem  Alms  house  farm,  2  OQ 

Charles  Storrow  of  Lawrence^  2  00 
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Stephen  Driver  of  DanverB,  1  t>0 

Henry  Buxton  of  South  Danvera,  1  00 

Bobert  W.  Putnam  of  Dan  vers,  1  00 

Adam  Nesmith  of  Dan  vers,  1  00 

S.  B.  Osborn  of  Salem,  1  00 

Ezra  Batchelder  of  Topsfield,  1  00 

Daniel  Buxton  ot  South  Dangers,  ]  00 

Israel  Eea  of  Topsfield,  1  00 

Uzsiel  Dodge  of  Beverly,  1  00 

G.  W.  Trask  of  Beverly,  1  00 

Moses  Prince  of  Danvers,  1  00 

Robert  W,  Buxton  of  South  Danyers,  1  00 

Malachi  P.  Batchelder  of  South  Danvora,  1  00 

A-  J.  Hubbard  of  South  Danvers,  1  00 

Dudley  Bradstreet  of  Topsfield,  1  00 

Amos  Putnam  of  South  Danvers,  1  00 

Rea  Nourse  of  Marblehead,  1  00 

G.  W.  Winslow  of  Marblehead,  1  00 

George  W.  Wilds  of  Danvers,  1  90 

Alfred  Griffin  of  Middleton,  1  00 
Andrew  Porter  of  South  Danvers,  for  the  big  squash,  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  Society. 

WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairman, 


FLOWERS. 

The  committee  on  flowers  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
awarded  the  following  premiums  and  gratuities  : — 

FOB  DISPLAY  OF  DAHLIAS. 

To  d.  S.  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  1st  premium,  4  00 

G.  D.  Glover  of  Salem,  2d  premium,  8  00 

G^  L.  Davis  of  North  Andover,  3d  premium,  2  00 

FOR  CUT  FLOWEES. 

To  G.  L.Davis  of  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  3  00 

Mrs.  Edward  Hodges  of  Salem,  2d  premium,  2  00 

Miss  Belinda  A.  Brown  of  Danvers,  8d  premium,  1  00 
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EOHL  FLORAL   DESIGNS. 

To  'Frederick  lamsan  of  Satem,  let  premiEM,  3  00 

S.  S.  Learoyd  of  Danvers,  Id  premiuin,  2  00 

Richard  S.  Sogers  of  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  1  00 

GRATUITIES. 

To  Miss  E.  G.  Noyes  of  Marblehead,  for  splendid  boqiiet,  1  00 

B.  P.  Kettelle  of  Danvers,  for  floral  design,  '  1  00 

0.  S.  Storrow  of  Lawrence,  for  best  display^  1  00 

Miss  Caroline  H.  Perry  of  Danvers,  for  boquet,  75 

Miss  Anna  M.  Wallace 'of  Danvers,  design,  76 

MissE.  C.  Lawrence  of  Danvers,  fine  boquets,  75 

Miss  H.  C  Fowler  of  Danvers,  for  rare  seed  plants,  76 

Frederick  Porter  of  Salem,  for  boquets,  50 

Miss  Clara  P.  Black  of  Danvers,  ioquets,  50 

Miss  Alice  L.  Putnam  of  Salem,  boquets,  50 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Putnam  of  Salem,  display  of  cut  flowers,      50 

Dr.  Osgood  of  Danvers,  variety  of  flowers,  50 

Miss  C.  A.  Leavitt  of  Danvers.  boquets,  50 

Samuel  Driver  of  Danvers,  boquets,  50 

Caroline  E.  Smart  of  Danvers,  dahlias,  50 

Mrs.  H.  P.  Town  of  Middletoa,  moss  stand,  50 

William  M.  Weeks  of  Salem,  variety  of  flowers,  50 

Miss  0.  P.  Weston  of  Danvers,  boquets,  50 

Mrs.  Otis  Mudgeof  Danvers  Centre,  boquet,  50 

Maria  Porter  of  Danvers,  stand  of  flowers,  50 

Mrs.  D.  E.  Preston,  cut  flowers,  58 

Peter  Wait  of  Danvers,  boquet,  50 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Mudge  of  Danvers,  cut  flowers,  60 

Oeorge  Putnam  of  Danvers,  basket  of  flowers,  60 

Miss  L.  P.  Stanly  of  Salem,  boquets,  -59 

Your  committee  regret  that  the  limited  funds  at  their  t^om- 

mand  would  not  enable  them  to  award  even  gratuities  to  moro 

than  half  of  the  contributors.  Some  thirty  others  who  w^re 
about  equally  deserving  were  necessarily  left  to  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  general  display  was  very  gratifying  to  the  committee, 
and  larger  probably  than  hitherto  presented  before  the  Society^ 
An  incr^^ased  appropriation  for  this  department  would  "doubt* 
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less  be  mare*  tli&n  reimbuned  by  the  conseqaeat  additional  at^ 
traction  to  the  hall,  and  may  be  necessary  to  the  eontinonoe  of 
even  the  present  interest  of  floral  contribntors. 

&  G.  EELLET,  Chaibm jot. 

{A  foA  refOffk  w«  pnuU^lm  wai  lol  rtotirei  hmnoa  «wpqblteti<wi.l 
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Tbe  CommMtee  on  Oounterpanes,  Garpetings  and  Bogs,  re- 
port ibat  tbe  display  of  Ooanterpanes  was  rery  fair,  still  they 
coald  not  oiider  the  rnles  of  the  Society  award  the  first  ptemi* 
am  on  any  offered,  and  award — 

To  Mrs.  Amos  F.  Bobbfr  of  Wenfaaor,  tbe  2d  premium,        2  00 
Orata)t)es  were  awarded  as  follows  ^^ 

To  Eunice  Eillam  of  Boxfordy  1  99 

0.  G.  Bancroft  of  Somb  DavtNers,.  1  00 

A.  W.  Geary  of  Soirtb  Dkuvers,  ft  00 

Eliza  Downing  of  Beverly,  I  00 
Melvina  L«  Sanborn  of  Georgetown,  four  years,  eleven 

months  of  age,  1  00 

Abby  M.  Batchelder  of  Be^erfy,-  1  00 

Mrs.  Joanna  G.  Allen  of  Essety  1  00 

M.  Y.  Sweeney  of  Topsfield,  SO 

Sarah  B.  Shillaber  of  Danvers,  50 

Lucy  Tenney  of  Gkorgetowo,  60 

L.  F.  Kimball  of  Danvers,  60 

Mrs.  Nathaniel  N.  Dummer  of  Bowleff  60 

Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Cogswell  of  EsseXi  60 

Phebe  Morrill  of  Salem,  60 

BUGS. 

The  display  of  Bugs  was  very  good,  and  weraore'happf  to'say 
does  credit  to  the  industry,  ingenuity,  and  eeeiaottiy  of  the  fair 
matrons  and  daughters  of  *01d  Esses."  To  see  strci  a  <iuantity 
and  variety^  beautifidly  wrought  from  scrape  and  j^ieees  of  fittle 
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OP  no  rdae,  afforded  us  pleasure,  and  we  oiily  regret  we  had 
iM>t  more  means  at  oar  disposal  to  reward  tbem. 

yfe  award  to — 

To  Almira  Boshby  of  South  Danvers,  Ist  premioiQ,  3  00 

Nancy  Endicott  of  Danvers,  2d  premium,  2  00 

The  following  gratuities  ware.awarded  :-* 

To  Pamelia  Cheever  of  DanveBB,  1  59 

L.  S.  Preston  of  Danyers,  1  00 

Mrs.  Amos  F.  Hobbs  of  Wenham,  1  CO 

Mrs.  Emma  Caswell  of  IVenham,  1  00 

Mrs.  Huldah  Tarr,            "  1  00 

Mrs.  AngnstjH  'nrask,         "  75 

B.  N.  Oook  0f  ^Sonth  Danvers^  1  00 
L.  Smith  of  Manchester,  1  00 
Mary  E.  B.  Scidman  of  Dai^vera,  1  00 
L.  JO.  Batohelder  of  Danrers,  50 

C.  Richards  of  Danvers,  50 
Hannah  E.  Pedrick  of  Danvers,  50 
Mary  D.  Richards  of  Danven,  50 
Lacy  Boss  of  Danvers,  50 
Mrs.  P.  P.  Wallis  of  Danvers,  50 
H.  U.  Richardson  of  Danvera,  50 
Mimy  P.  QIqii^  of  Danvers,  SO 
Phebe  Cross  of  South  Danvers,  £0 
Hannah  P.  Swinerton  of  tDanvers,  stair  carpet,  50 
Mrs.  Clarissa  Porterof  iDanvers,  rug,  50 
Mrs.  Charles  Page  of  Danvers,  rug,  50 
Nancy  Pisk  of  Danvers,  rug,  50 

CABEETines. 

The  Comiiiittao  did  notieel  warranted,  under  the  tnulefi,  to 

award  a  promiuBi*#n  any  Carpetings  offered,  'but  recommend  a 
^ntakf  io^-  A.  Tapley  of  Danvers,  of  2  00. 

The  Committee  ifoani  some  articles  not  entered  or  Dumbered, 
and  wero  obliged  ito  pass  them.  Othere  appearing  like  former 
AoqnaintaneeSfithe  Socnety  forbid  »U8  to  notice. 

B.  C.  PUTNAM,        } 

AMOS  MERRILL,    S  ComcmM. 

DAN^BIOHARDB,  ) 
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ARTICLES    MANUFACTURED    PROM    LEATHER. 
The  Coinmittco  on  articles  maDufactured  from  leather  report 
as  follows,  viz  : — 
For  the  best  pair  of  men's  thick  boots,  to  E.  P.  Thompson 

of  Georgetown,  3  00 

Putnam  A  Perkins  of  Haverhill,  for  the  best  pair  of  men's^ 

calf  skin  thin  boots,  4  00 

E.  P.  Thompson  of  Georgetown,  second  best  do.,  2  00 

P.  S.  Dwinell  of  Rowlej,far  the  best  pair  eC  men's  thick 

brogans,  2  00 

Sticknej  A  Co.  of  Grovcland,  for  the  best  pair  of  men's 

calf  skin  shoes,  2  00 

D.  H.  &  C.  Stickney  of  Grove}and,  for  the  best  pair  of 

women's  calf  skin  laced  boots,  2  00 

S.  Driver  k  Ca.,  Salem,  for  the  best  ladies'  slippers,        1  00 

QBATUITIES. 

The  following  gratuities  have  been  awarded  by  the  Commit- 
tee:— 
Savary  A  Co.,  Groveland,  for  twa  pairs  of  woman's  Dutch 

boots,  2  00 

S.  Driver  &  Co.,  Salem,  for  10  pairs  of  ladies*  fancy  shoes,.  8  00 
P.  S.  Dwinell,  Rowley,  men's  extra  sized  brogans,  1  00 

George  P.  Raymond  of  Danvers,  2  pairs  womeft's-  merocco 

boots,  1!  00 

S.  H.  Stetson,  Danvers,  2  pairs  of  Misses  moroeeo  boots,    1  00 
N.  K.  Cross,  Danvers,  1  pair  children's  morocco  boots,  50 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Bryant,  Middleton,  1  pair  women's  enanellcd 

boots,  1  OO 

William  Black,  Danvers,  colored  skins  and  bindings,  3  OO 

A.  F.  Wales  &  Co.,  Beverly,  one  express  harness,  5  OO 

Timothy  W.  Emerson,  Rowley,  1  pair  of  Men's  thick  bro- 
gans, 1  00 
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FANCY   ARTICLES. 

The  Committee  on  Fancy  and  Miscellaneous  articles  wonid 
report  that  nearly  250  entries  were  made  in  their  department, 
embracing  probably  more  than  500  distinct  articles,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  great  variety  of  works  of  art,  taste,  ingenuity  and 
utility,  from  the  highly  musical  melodeon  to  the  somewhat  un- 
musical but  nevertheless  useful  rat  trap.  Beautiful  oil  paintings 
and  other  pictures  finely  executed,  adorned  the  walls  of  tlie  hall. 
Excellent  maps  were  contributed  by  the  children  of  our  public 
schools,  and  various  articles  wrought  with  the  needle  by  chil- 
dren, as  young  even  as  four  and  six  years.  We  also  noticed  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  many  of  them  of  a  highly  useful  character* 
Embroidery,  shell  work  and  hair  work,  all  very  neatly  fabri- 
cated, taxed  the  ingenuity  of  your  committee  to  the  utmost,  to 
decide  satisfactorily  as  to  their  merit  Very  fine  specimens  of 
pressed  flowers,  in  curious  frames  of  seeds  were  exhibited  :  also 
specimens  of  carving  in  wood,  of  much  merit.  We  cannot  omit 
to  mention  the  exquisite  workmanship  of  that  cunning  insect, 
the  bee,  more  beautiful  and  curious  than  anything  fashioned  by 
human  hands,  which  was  exhibited,  together  with  large  numbers 
of  the  workmen  themselves. 

Not  less  inviting  to  the  Committee,  and  the  people  at  large, 
as  subsequent  events  proved,  were  those  family  luxuries,  nice 
bread,  pies  and  cakes,  contributed  by  the  mothers  and  daugh- 
ters of  Essex. 

We  would  especially  mention  as  worthy  of  notice  the  melo- 
deons  on  exhibition,  manufactured  within  the  county,  by  Messrs. 
Manning  &  Nichols  of  Salem,  thus  providing  our  musical 
friends  with  fine  instruments  of  home  manufacture. 

Very  fine  oil  paintings  were  exhibited  by  a  native  of  our 
county,  Mr.  Bushby  of  South  Danvers,  and  numerous  pictures, 
executed  with  great  taste  and  skill,  by  the  fair  daughters  of  Es* 
sex.  There  were  various  articles  skilfully  manufactured,  prin- 
cipally from  the  seeds  of  the  squash,  beans,  corn,  4fec.,  indicating 
a  surplus  of  the  staff  of  life  in  our  favored  county. 

We  find  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  fancy 
articles  in  the  Transactions  of  last  year,  a  very  judicious  plan 
proposed  relative  to  a  division  of  the  labor  heretofore  performed 
by  this  Committee,  so  that  the  articles  embraced  in  the  list,  for 
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which  premiums  are  offered,  shall  be  examined  by  a  separate 
committee.  It  will  be  found  that  in  addition  to  the  articles  in 
charge  of  this  Committee  heretofore,  the  list  the  present  year 
comprises  musical  instraments,  bread  and  honey.  We  would 
therefore  repeat  the  suggestions  of  the  Committee  of  last  year 
in  this  regard,  as  in  our  view  entitled  to  notice  and  adoption, 
and  add  as  a  prbper  list  for  a  third  Committee  the  articles  of 
bread  and  honey.  We  propose  also,  that  the  premiums  offered 
for  wrought  lace  be  discontinued,  as  but  one  specimen  was  of- 
fered the  present  year,  and  as  we  learn  from  the  best  authority 
Articles  of  that  description  are  not  now  in  rogue  with  the  fash- 
ionable world. 

We  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the  Committee  having  in 
charge  the  revision  of  the  premium  list  for  the  coming  year,  to 
the  necessity  of  some  such  change  in  this  department  as  is  no- 
ticed above. 

.To  Dean  Perley,  Topsfield,  for  a  box  of  honey,  gratuity,     1  00 
Levi  Pish,  Danvers,  hive  of  honey,  &c.,  gratuity,  60 

Glover  A  Bosson,  Salem,  boxes  of  honey,  gratuity,  50 

Joseph  Chase,  Manchester,  a  beehive,  gratuity,  50 

Cyrus  Puller,  Danvers,  beehive,  gratuity,  50 

G.  H.  Southwick,  Danvers,  observatory  hive,  gratuity,  50 

B.  S.  Moulton,  Danvers,  shoemakers  bench,  50 

J.  Proctor,  Danvers,  shoemakers  bench,  50 

The  Glen  Mills,  Rowley,  specimen  of  flour,  I  00 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Learoyd,  Danvers,  for  pies,  50 

Miss  Caroline  A.  Perley,  Danvers,  pics,  50 

Mrs.  Dr.  E.  S.  Phelps,  Middleton,  bread,  .50 

Emily  Lewis,  South  Danvers,  bread,  60 

Mary  E.  Pope,  Danvers,  bread,  50 

Mrs.  A.  Mudge,  Danvers.  bread,  50 

William  Andrews,  Topsfield,  for  horse  shoes,  50 

Jefferson  Kimball,  Boxford,  horsQ  shoes,  50 

David  Stiles,  Middleton,  horse  shoes,  1  00 

John  Hale,  Jr.,  Boxford,  small  sleigh,  gratuity,  60 

Luther  F.  Allen,  Manchester,  carved  work,  gratuity,  50 

Leach  &  Annable,  Manchester,  carved  work,  gratuity,  50 

H.  Dwinell,  Danvers,  carved  work,  gratuity,  50 

Manning  &  Nichols,  Salem,  melodeons,  gratnityi  1  00 
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D.  B.  Brooks  &  Brother,  Salem,  melodeons,  gratuity,  1  00 

H.  &  H.  G.  Huboo,  burial^casket,  gpatmty^  1  00 

Mrs.  Joel  B.  Peabody,  Topsfield,  wrought  lace,  2d  prem.,  2  00 
Mary  W.  Pope,  Dan  vers,  work  performed  by  a  child  tinder 

12  yeaors  of  age,  2d  premium,  2  00 

Harriet  W.  Preston,  Danvers,  crayon  drawings,  1  00 

Lydia  A.  Putnam,  Danvers,  pictures  and  frame,*  1  00 

Miss  L.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  sofa  cushion  and  piano  stool,  50 

Asa  Bushby,  2d,  South  Danvers,  2  paintings,  1  00 

H.  F.  Stimpson,  Danvers,  1  hair  wreath,  50 

Maria  A.  Perly,  Danvers,  hair  work,  50 

Harriet  A.  P.  Putnam,  Danvers,  hair  work,  59 
Clara  H.  Mudge,  Danvers,  under  12  years  of  age,  5  articles 

of  crochet  work  50 

Maria  P.  Pstnam,  picture,  &c.,  50 

S.  A.  Ball,  South  Danvers,  worsted  work  pictures,  50 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Porter,  Salem,  Grecian  paintinig,  and  fancy  chair 

and  silk  tidy,  50 

Miss  L.  P.  Tyler,  Salem,  ottomaii,  50 

Mrs.  Margaret  Putnam,  Salem,  lamp  mat,  50 

Caroline  Upton,  Salem,  11  years  old,  tidies,  lamp  mats,&c.,  50 
J.  0.  Lefavour,  under  12  years  of  age,  Danvers,  fancy 

cushion,  50 

John  Albree,  14  years  of  age,  Salem,  Grecian  painting,  60 

Lydia  Putnam,  Danvers,  flannel  embroidery,  50 

Adda  Munsey,  Danvers,  worsted  work,  50 

lu  S.  Preston,  Danvers,  Ottoman,  50 

Sarah  R.  Bradstreet,  Danvers,  hair  work,  50 

Sarah  S.  Dodge,  Danvers,  table  cover  and  other  articles,  60 

Ruel  Pray.  Danvers,  1  fancy  box,  50 

Louisa  L.  Putnam,  Danvers,  cruel  shawl,  50 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Joy,  Danvers,  wrought  cape  and  sleeves,  50 

Grace  Fabens,  Danvers,  crochet  shawl,  50 

M.  F.^emsey,  Danvers,  shelllTrame,  50 

Mary  E.  Verry,  Danvers,  1  picture,  50 

Abbie  J.  Colcord,  Danvers,  1  map  United  States,  50 

Amelia  M.  Davis,  Newbury  port,  crayon  sketch,  &c.,  50 

Nellie  M.  Whittredge,  Lynufield,  portfolio  and  oriental  stand  50 
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Fidelia  F.  Putnam,  Dan  vers,  crayon  landscapes,  50 

Mary  Watson,  Salem,  1  moss  basket  in  shell  frame,  50 

Caroline  Flnmmer,  Newbury,  knit  jackets  and  hoods,  50 

Matilda  Flummer,  Newbnry,  shawl,  50 

Hattie  L.  Brown,  Danvers,  wax  flowers  and  worsted  boqnet,  50 
G.  P.  Weston,  Danyers,  drawings,  map  of  Asia  and  Africa,  50 
Catharine  F.  Demsey,  Danvers,  picture,  50 

Julianna  Morse,  fancy  moss  work,  50 

Chas.  Bailey,  Manchester,  seed  monument,  &c.,  1  00 

Mrs.  Amos  Price,  Danvers,  infant's  skirt,  60 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Streeter,  Salem,  articles  for  infants  wear,  50 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummins,  Gloucester,  clothing  for  children,  and 

various  other  articles,  1  50 

Mrs.  Henry  Cummins,  Gloucester,  shell  cabinet,  pressed 

flowers,  8  00 

Peter  Waite,  Danvers,  bouquet  of  flowers  and  frame,  50 

J.  Downing,  Georgetown,  1  fancy  steamer,  50 

Willie  M.  Whitteredge,  Lynnfield,  femcy  stand  and  book 

cover,  50 

Charles  F.  Hobart,  Salem,  cruel  work,  1  00 

Charles  A.  Shepard,  Danvers,  rat  trap,  50 

M.  E.  Porter,  Danvers,  crayon  drawing,  50 

M.  H.  Weston,  Danvers,  picture,  50 

Lydia  C.  Currier,  Danvers,  picture,  50 

Lydia  Fesson,  Gloucester,  pressed  flowers  in  fancy  frames,  1  00 
S.  B.  Boundey,  Marblehead,  netted  cake  cover,  50 

Mary  P.  Clough,  Danvers,  shell  work,  50 

Caroline  Upton,  Salem,  under  12  years  of  age,  various  arti- 
cles of  dress,  50 
Clara  P.  Black,  Danvers,  drawings,                                       50 


C.  P.  PRESTON, 

D.  STILES,  JR., 
G.  L.  HAWKES, 
LUTHER  ALLEN, 
JOEL  LAKE, 


CoiQcrmBB. 
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DAIRY. 

There  are  few  branches  of  husbandry  in  which  Massachasetts 
has  not  to  compete  to  her  disadvantage  with  the  fertile  prairies 
of  the  West.  Dairy  products,  however,  are  most  appropriate- 
ly and  acceptably  raised  at  home,  and  the  thrifty  towns  of  New 
England  afford  ample  markets.  These  productions  of  the  first 
qnality  are  not  so  abundant  as  to  be  a  drug  in  our  markets  any 
where  There  is  even  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  them, 
and  this  demand  is  of  that  character  most  encouraging  to  the 
producer.  Instead  of  being  changeable  and  fluctuating,  it  is 
very  steady  and  constant,  and  great  reward  is  extended  to  those 
who  become  adepts  in  all  the  arts  connected  with  the  Dairy. 

The  fiirmer  of  modern  times  is  required  to  study  other  things 
beside  the  mere  manipulations  of  the  farm ;  he  must  know  the 
phase  of  the  markets  as  much  as  any  trader  or  merchant,  and  he 
who  ifi  indifferent  and  unenquiring  in  this  respect  is  ousted,  as 
far  as  markets  are  concerned,  and  his  neighbor,  who  is  more  ac- 
tive and  business-like,  supersedes  him. 

There  is  room  for  a  much  greater  extension  of  this  depart- 
ment of  husbandry  in  our  own  county.  It  appears  from  the  pa- 
pers submitted  to  the  Committee,  that  a  variety  of  methods 
were  adopted  in  the  making  of  the  butter  offered  for  premiums ; 
and  no  less  various,  certainly,  were  the  results  attained. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  expression  of  the  butter  milk 
is  a  very  important  part  of  the  process,  and  upon  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  this  is  accomplished  depends  in  a  great  measure 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  This  should  be  done  at  once,  if  pos- 
sible, and  as  soon  as  may  be,  instead  of  allowing  the  butter  to 
remain  over  night  with  only  a  washing  with  cold  water,  and  a 
whole  day  longeri  before  the  last  effort  is  made  to  express  the 
milk,  as  was  one  of  the  methods  adopted.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  that  the  general  quality  of  the  butter  was  not 
remarkably  fine,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  com- 
plaints have  arisen  on  all  sides  during  the  summer  months  that 
unusual  precautions  were  necessary  to  obtain  superior  butter. 

There  were  twenty-nine  entries  of  this  article  and  five  of 
cheese,  and  no  other  applications  were  made  for  the  premiums 
offered  in  this  department. 
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They  considered  very  carefully  the  matters  referred  to  them, 

on'd  recommend  that  thepremiams  be  awarded  to  the*follow1t)cp 

persons : — 

BUTTER. 

To  Mrs.  Deamp  Holt,  Andover,  the  Ist  premium, 

S.  L.  Bidgway,  West  Newbury,  2d  premium, 

Abel  Burnham,  Gloucester,  3d  premium, 

Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  4th  premium^. 

James  Perry,  Dan  vers,  5  th  premium, 

CHEESE. 

To  William  Marshall,  Essex,  1st  premium, 
D.  L.  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  2d  premium^ 
Bebecca  Moody,  Newbury,  3d  premium. 

They  would  also  make  honorable  mention  of  a  box  of  butter 
offered  by  Farnum  SMes  of  Middleton,  containing  fourteen 
IbS'  This  quantity  being  less  than  that  required  by  the  society, 
the  Committee  were  not  at  liberty  to  award  a  premium,  but  they 
believed  it  to  be  of  a  quality  deserving  of  the  second  premium^ 
under  other  circumstances. 

G.P.  SABGENT,Ghaibmanv 
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MBS.  DEAN   HOLT'S*  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September 
butter. 

Fbocess  of  Making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  well  scalded 
tin  pans,  and  &Uowed  to  stand  thirty-six  hours  in  a  cool  cellar, 
when  it  vr  sbimmed  into  stone  pats,^  and  stirred  morning  and 
evening.  Weehwn  twice  a  week.  The  butter  is  well  washed> 
with  cold  water  and  salted,  witb  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  » 
pound.  After  standing  from  eight  to^ten  hours  it  is  well  worked. 
The  next  morning  it  is  worked  again,  and^  then  uMide  into  Inmp» 
for  tbe  market  without  coloring  or  ornameiii.^ 

Andovfr,.  September  27, 1859* 

BAItiAQ>  L.  BIDGWAyS  STATEBCENT. 
I  present  for  your  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September  but^^ 
ter,  made  in  the  following  manner  :— 
The  milk  was  strained- into>  tin- pans  and  allowed  to  ramaia 


ihirty-slz  liours  in  a  clean,  well  ventilated  cellar,  appropriated 
exdmively  to  milk,  cream  and  butter,  when  it  was  skimmed  as 
free  from  milk  as  possible  into  tin  pails,  and  stirred  naming 
and  evening.  As  soon  as  churned  the  butter  was  well  washed 
in  cold  water,  and  salted  to  tho  taste  with  rock  salt.  After 
about  ten  hours,  at  evening,  it  was  worked  with  the  hands,  and 
in  the  morning  worked  again,  and  put  upas  presented.  I  churn 
twice  a  week. 
W^st  Newbury,  Sept.  28, 1859. 

ABEL  BTTRNHAM'B  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  pot  containing  twenty  pounds  of  June 
<)utter  ;  also  a  pot  of  September  butter. 

Process  ov  Making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
placed  in  a  cool  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  allowed  to 
stand  from  twenty  four  to  thirty  hours  while  the  milk  is  sweet. 
The  cream  is  put  into  a  stone  pot  and  stirred  daily,  and  churned 
once  in  five  days.  The  butter  is  thoroughly  worked  and  salted 
with  rock  salt.    Tiere  is  no  coloring  in  either  of  the  lots. 

Gloucester,  September  27, 1«59. 


EZRA   BATCHELDER*S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  box  of  September  butter. 

The  milk  is  strained  in  tin  pans  and  set  in  a  cellar  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  stands  from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours, 
according  to  the  weather.  Churn  once  a  week.  The  butter 
milk  is  worked  out  by  uund  and  the  butter  salted  to  the  taste. 

Topsfield,  September  27,  1859- 


JAMES  PERRY'S  STATEMENT- 

I  present  for  your  inspection  fifteen  pounds  of  September  but- 
ter. 

Phogess  of  Making.  The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
placed  in  the  cellar,  wher«  it  remains  from  thirty-six  to  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  it  is  skimmed  and  the  cream  placed  in  a  cool 
piece  until  churning,  which  isdone  onee  a  week.    After  chura- 
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ing  the  batter  milk  is  tboroighly  worked  eat  and  the  batter 
Baited,  with  aboat  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pounds 
Danvers,  September  28>  1859. 


WILLIAM  MAKSHALL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  year  inspection  four  new  milk  cheeses,  as  a  spec- 
imen of  some  seventy-five  cheeses  made  the  present  season  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  milk  is  set  immediately  after  the  evening  milking,  rennet 
added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  form  a  curd  in  about  thirty  min- 
utes. It  is  then  broken  up  gently  with  the  band,  separated  from 
the  whey  and  left  to  drain  until  morning.  The  curd  is  sliced, 
the  morning*B  milk  strained  upon  it,  and  the  process  of  the  eve- 
ning repeated.  After  it  is  thoroighly  drained  it  is  ground  fine, 
salted  with  about  eight  ounces  of  salt  to  twenty  pounds  of 
cheese  and  pressed  twenty-four  hours. 

Essex,  September  28th,  1859. 


D.  L.  GOODBICH'S  STATEMElfT. 

I  present  for  examination  three  new  milk  cheeses.  Each 
cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two  days.  My  manner  of  making  is 
as  follows  r— Strain  the  evening  milk,  add  rennet  in  sufficient 
strength  to  form  a  curd  in  thirty  minutes.  Ijet  it  stand  an  hour, 
then  break  and  place  it  to  drain  until  morning ;  repeat  this 
process  with  the  morning  milk.  Scald  the  curds  with  water, 
drain  thoroughly,  chop  fine,  salt,  and  press  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  of  the  cheeses  are  sage.  The  sage  is  pounded  and  put  to 
soak  in  milk.  Take  one- third  of  the  milk  designed  for  the 
cheese  and  strain  the  liquor  into  it ;  add  rennet,  and  keep  it 
separate  from  the  other  curd  until  time  to  chop,  then  mix  and 
put  to  pre^s. 

West  Newbury,  September  28th,  1859. 


BBBEOCA  MOODT'S  STATEMENT. 
This  sample  of  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  cheese,  was  made  by 
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straining  tbe  night's  milk  in  tin  pans.  In  tbe  morning  the  cream 
is  stirred  into  the  milk,  when  the  whole  is  warmed  and  the 
morning's  milk  added,  with  rennet  snfiEicient  to  form  a  cbrd  in 
thirty  minntes.  The  cord  is  broken  and  left  to  drain,  after 
which  it  is  covered  with  warm  water  fifteen  minutes,  drained, 
chopped  fine,  and  salted  to  the  taste. 
Newbury,  September  28, 1869* 


PLOUGHING— DOUBLE  TEAMS  WITH  BlIOHIGAN 
PLOUGH. 

The  Committee  on  Ploughing  with  double  teams  and  Michi* 
gan  Plough,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report : — 

Tlie  number  of  entries  was  four.    They  have  awarded — 
To  Kendall  Jenkins,  Andover,  the  Ist  premium,  $7  00 

Ploughman — Henry  Gould.    Driver — Kendall  Jenkins. 
Jacob  Famham,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  6  00 

Ploughman— John  J.  Poster.    Driver — Benj.  H.  Farnham. 
Bichard  T.  Jaques,  Newbury,  3d  premium,  3  00 

Ploughman— Hiram  Young.    Driver — Bichard  T.  Jaques* 

The  ploughs  were  all  of  Prouty  &  Hears'  manufacture. 

JAMBS  P.  KING,     ) 

J0HND.CB08S,  Icomuittei 
JAMES  D.  WHITE,  f  ^^*««"»«' 
BENJ.  P.  JENKINS,  J 


PLOUGHING  WITH  DOUBLE  TEAMS,  AND  ANT  OTHEE 
FOBM  OP  PLOUGH. 
There  were  thirteen  entries,  only  nine  teams  however  ap- 
peared on  the  ground.    The  lots  contained  one-sixth  of  an  acre 
each.    There  was  some  difference  in  the  land  in^consequence  of 
stones,  cart  paths,  and  other  causes.    The  work,  however,  was 
all  well  done,  and  so  nearly  alike  that  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  Committee  could  satisfy  themselves  which  of  the 
6 
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competitors  should  in  justice  receiye  the  several  premiums.  Af- 
ter due  consultation,  however,  they  would  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing : — 
To  Joseph  Goodrich,  West  Newbury,  the  1st  premium,     10  00 

Joseph  Goodrich,  driver ;  Daniel  S.  Goodrich,  ploughman. 
Richard  S.  Bray  and  N.  Illsley,  Newbury,  2d  prem.,  9  00 

Bichard  S.  Bray,  driver  ;  Eben  Bray,  Jr.  ploughman. 
Moses  H.  Poor  and  Thomas  G.  Ordway,  West  Newbury, 

3d  premium,  8  00 

Moses  H.  Poor,  driver ;  Edwin  "E.  Poor,  ploughman. 
James  Carey,  Swampscott,  4th  premium,  7  00 

James  Carey,  driver  :  Henry  Clapman,  ploughman. 
A.  P.  Fuller,  North  Andover,  5th  premium,  6  00 

Samuel  Foster,  driver ;  A.  P.  Fuller,  ploughman. 
William  Foster,  North  Andover,  6th  premium,  5  00 

William  Foster,  driver ;  Bufus  A.  Reynolds,  ploughman. 

There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  time  occupied  by  the' 
different  teams  in  performing  their  work,  except  that  Mr.  Good- 
rich's team  performed  its  work  some  minutes  sooner  than  the 
others.  That,  however,  had  no  influence  in  the  awarding  of  the 
premiums,  as  the  Committee  were  not  favorable  to  excessive 
quick  ploughing.  The  nine  ploughs  that  were  used  were  manu- 
factured by  six  different  companies;  as  to  their  comparative  val- 
ue different  individuals  have  their  preferences. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  offers  a  few  remarks  on  his 
own  responsibility.  However  important  good  ploughs  may  be, 
other  things  are  of  nearly  as  much  importance  to  make  good 
work. 

A  strong  well  disciplined  team  is  necessary.  I  say  strong 
because  a  team  that  can  proceed  without  an  extra  effort  is  more 
certain  to  make  a  straight  furrow  and  good  work  than  a  team 
of  a  different  character.  A  good  teamster  is  also  necessary  ; 
for  a  team  cannot  be  well  disciplined  without  a  good  teamster ; 
and  even  after  it  is  disciplined,  perfect  work  cannot  be  per- 
formed without  a  good  teamster. 

A  good  ploughman  is  also  necessary  to  make  good  work.  He 
should  not  only  understand  how  to  hold  the  plough :  he  should 
also  understand  how  to  arrange  it,  to  give  the  right  width  and 
depth  to  the  furrow,  as  the  width  and  depth  should  be  of  suita* 


Me  proportion  to  make  good  work.    A  deep  natrOw  furrow  will 
not  turn  well,  neither  will  a  shallow  wide  furrow  turn  well. 

As  to  the  best  mode  of  ploughing,  to  lay  the  furrow  flat  or 
otherwise,  depends  on  circumstances.  If  it  is  for  immediate  cul* 
tivation,  and  the  sward  is  tough  and  hard,  the  manure  may  be 
more  easily  worked  in,  and  it  will  be  easier  hoeing  if  turned  flat, 
but  the  crop  may  not  be  any  better.  If  it  is  designed  for  cross- 
ploughing  before  being  cultivated  or  planted,  the  sward  will  rot 
quicker  by  ploughing  rather  shallow  and  not  turning  the  furrow 
perfectly  smooth,  but  letting  one  furrow  lay  on  the  edge  of  the 
other. 

Deep  tillage  is  generally  understood  to  be  desirable.  This 
again  depends  on  circumstances.  Turning  up  a  large  amount  of 
subsoil  and  using  but  little  manure  sometimes  proves  unfavora- 
ble for  the  present  crops ;  but  with  plenty  of  manure  there  is  no 
danger  of  cultivating  too  deep,  unless  the  subsoil  is  very  unfa- 
vorable. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  ploughman  should  understand  how 
to  arrange  the  plough.  This  however  cannot  always  be  expect- 
ed, as  farmers  are  under  the  necessity  of  hiring  men  that  are  but 
little  acquainted  with  ploughing.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  that 
every  farmer  should  personally  not  only  understand  how  to  ar- 
range and  hold  his  plough,  but  all  the  other  departments  of 
farming. 

A  man  within  the  knowledge  of  some  of  your  committee,  who 
owned  a  large  farm,  well  stocked  with  cattle,  horses,  and  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  went  to  a  store  to  purchase  a  plough,  say- 
ing that  he  had  a  plough  that  was  formerly  a  good  one — that  it 
was  not  worn  out,  but  did  not  work  well,  but  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  change  when  there  was  apparently  no  defect  in  the 
plough,  he  could  not  understand.  The  trader,  fully  understand- 
ing how  to  arrange  and  hold  a  plough,  if  not  to  make  one,  very 
kindly  took  a  plough  to  the  farmer  and  used  it  in  his  field  to 
his  satisfaction.  The  new  plough  being  purchased,  the  old  one 
was  examined,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty. The  observing  eye  of  the  trader  at  once  saw  the  defect, 
saying  to  the  farmer  if  you  will  come  to  my  store  and  purchase 
a  new  point,  your  plough  will  be-as  good  as  ever. 
From  the  above  we  may  learn  the  following  lesson— tiiat  ev* 
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erj  farmer  should  be  well  informed  as  to  his  own  business,  and 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  on  his  neighbors  or  trad» 
ers  for  adrice ;  for  should  he  do  so,  they  will  most  assuredly 
sell  him  the  new  plough  before  they  recommend  a  point  to  the 
old  one. 


JOSEPH  HOW, 
ANDREW  MANSFIELD, 
RANDALL  ANDREWS, 
PAUL  TITCOMB, 
SAMUEL  CARLTON, 


CoiHOTTfeSk 


PLOUGHINa  WITH  HORSBB. 

The  Ootiltnittee  on  ploughing  with  horses,  and  any  form  of 
plough,  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  premiums  as  follows  : 

James  Gary,  Swampscott,  1st  premium,  |7  00 

Francis  Farrington  ploughman  and  driver* 
H.  B.  Allen,  South  Danvers,  2d  premium,  5  00 

Himself  ploughman  and  driyer. 
Charles  E.  Abbot,  Andover,  8d  premium,  8  00 

George  A.  Abbot  ploughman  and  driver. 

HENRY  A.  KING,  ) 

FRANKLIN  ALLEY,       }  CoMmrm. 
WILLLiMK  FELTON,) 


PLOUGHING  WItS  SINGLE  TEAMS, 

The  committe  report  that  there  were  but  two  entries  fof 
ploughing  with  single  ox  teams — ^riz  one  by  Jedediah  H.  Barker^ 
of  North  Andover  and  one  by  Franklin  Alley,  of  Marblehead. 

Mr.  Barker  held  his  own  plough ;  Mr.  Alley's  plough  was  held 
by  G.  N.  Winslow-  -and  there  was  no  other  driver  but  the  plough- 
man to  either  of  the  teams. 

The  Committee  award  to  Mr.  Alley  the  first  premium  |7  00, 
and  to  Mr.  Barker  the  second  premiun,  6  00 

The  following  miscellaneous  remarks  are  submitted  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee* 


It  seems  hardly  within  the  bounds  of  i>ropriety  that  the  el* 
hibition  of  ploughing  at  oar  County  Show,  so  underlying  all  oth» 
^  great  industrial  ope]*ations,  should  be  allowed  to  pass  off,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  with  the  mere  announcement  of  the  award 
of  premiums.  The  Committe,  indeed,  all  of  whom  were  pres- 
ent except  one,  whose  place  was  filled  by  Mr.  Tenney,  having 
given  the  closest  attention  to  the  duties  assigned  them  and  hav- 
ing pronounced  their  decision  unanimottsly  made,  separated;  so 
that  they  as  a  Committee  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  re- 
marks that  follow. 

The  lots  for  ploughing  Were  laid  out  as  usual,  210  feet  long 
and  34^  feet  wide,  containing  one  sixth  of  an  acre  each.  The 
time  of  commencing  was  10  o'clock  13  minutes^  Mr.  Winslow 
finished  at  12  minutes  before  11  o^clock,  and  Mr.  Barker  one 
tninute  later.  Mr.  Winslow's  team  being  35  minutes,  Mr.  Bak- 
er's, 86  minutes.  '  Both  ploughs  turned  the  furro ys  so  as  to 
leave  bo  vegetation  in  sight.  The  land  was  left  by  Mr.  Bark* 
Br's  plough  ( Robinson's )  in  a  condition  somewhat  more  friabloi 
than  by  Mr.  Winslow's,  (Parker  A  Co's. )  This  appeared  to  be 
the  effect  of  leaning  the  plough  to  the  right.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly be  a  recommendation  to  a  plough  to  leave  the  surface 
mellow,  provided  it  could  be  done  without  detracting  from  the 
quality  of  the  wiork in  other  respects^  Mr.  Winslow^s  (Par* 
ker  &  Co's. )  plough  left  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  level,  and  the 
land  side  perpendicular.  Mr.  Barker's  plough,  by  being  held 
out  of  perpendicular,  leaning  to  the  furrow,  left  the  bottom  un* 
even  and  the  land  side  cut  under,  thus  leaving  an  unfinished 
B|>pearance.  Mr.  Bat'ker  uses  the  Robinson  Plough,  No.  11, 
and  was  his  own  ploughman. 

The  Plough  entered  by  Mr.  Alley  was  fresh  from  the  Agricul- 
tural warehouse  of  Parker,  Gannett  &  Osgood,  of  Boston^ 
marked  "Lion  No.  61;"  It  was  operated  by  Mr.  Winslow,  and 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  his  name  is  here  used  instead  of 
Mr.  Alley's,  the  owner. 

Mr.  Winslow  held  his  plough  upright,  and  accordingly  left 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  flat  and  tii«  land  side  of  the  farrow 
perpendicular.  Mr.  W.  is  an  accomplished  ploughman,  the 
uniform  width  of  his  furrows  and  consequent  uniform  width 
of  his  land,  were  preserved  admirably  from  beginning  to  end% 
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iit.  W's  farrows  were  cat  about  two  tMrds  of  an  incS  n^- 
rower  than  Mr.  Barker's  the  effect  probably  of  holding  the 
ploagh  upriyhi.  It  was  interesting  to  notice  his  calculation 
for  the  last  furrow.  For  some  reason  not  explained  to  the 
committee,  Mr.  W.  arrsmged  to  leave  off  at  the  end  opposite  to 
that  where  be  began,  and  in  effectitig  this,  it  bcame  necessarj 
to  go  once  over  the  ground  without  any  furrow.  The  width  of 
the  final  furrow  was  as  uniform  throughout  as  though  gaged 
by  a  carpenter,  and  the  turning  of  this  furrow  was  performed  to 
admirafkm. 

Mr.  Barker's  plough  would  have  ranked  very  high  a  few 
years  ago,  but  since  the  "  Lion  "  of  the  Boston  house,  already 
mentioned,  has  taken  the  field,  it  is  useless  for  any  but  the  very 
best  to  attempt  to  compete.  That  Mr.  B's  plough  cut  its  furrows 
nearly  an  inch  wider  than  Mr.  Ws.  appeared  to  be  the  effect 
{f  teeming  it  to  the  right. 

Although  Mr.  Winslow  finished  his  work  one  minute  before 
Mr.  Barker,  yet  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  the  first  premi- 
um was  awarded  to  him.  This  is  stated  for  the  purpose  of  zs- 
spring  competitors,  that  speed  alone  is  not  the  true  criterion. — 
Farmers  must  watch  the  improvements  constantly  being  made 
in  the  plough  as  well  as  other  implements  for  the  farm,  and 
avail  themselves  of  such  improvements.  We  are  seeing  the 
day  when  more  intellect  is  esrpended  in  a  single  year  upon  im- 
provements in  the  plough,  than  was  formerly  put  in  requisition 
in  a  century.  And  notwithstanding  the  great  perfection  to 
which  thifif  implement  is  carried,  the  constant  advance  that 
is  being  made,  almost  warrants  us  saying  that  the  field  of  com- 
petition is  as  open  as  ever  it  was.  Some  seven  years  ago,  a 
member  of  our  committee  paid  thirteen  dollars  for  a  celebrated 
plough  from  a  celebrated  house,  but  it  never  run  well,  and  has 
not  been  used  at  all  for  four  years. 

The  points  upon  which  improvements  in  the  plough  depend, 
are  often  minute,  and  nameless.  Mathematics  fail  to  bring  out 
the  perfection  which  some  distinguished  men  have  expected. 
'*  A  gentle  hollow  curve "  for  a  mould-board  is  too  indefinite, 
certainly.  The  whole  subject  is  intricate.  Of  this,  any  one  may 
be  easily  satisfied  by  attending  a  trial  in  Court  for  an  alleged 
infringement  of  a  patent.    The  late  distingtished  Judge  Story 
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talked  cleverly  on  the  subject  of  ploughs,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
comprehension  of  jurors  might  be  consulted.  "The  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  principle,  or  a  new  combination  of  old  ones  ^' 
is  paid  to  be  sufficient  to  defeat  a  charge  of  infdngement.  But 
in  such  a  tool  as  the  plough,  who  could  so  point  out  the  shades  of 
difference  as  to  be  intelligible  to  a  jury,  even  with  all  the  mod- 
els and  bona  fide  ploughs  which  blocked  up  the  Court-room  and 
the  passages  leading  to  it,  in  a  trial  a  few  years  ago  before 
the  lamented  Judge  just  referred  to  7  Between  the  improved 
plough  of  John  Small,  and  the  wedges  called  such,  in  and  before 
his  day,  a  difference  could  be  seen,  of  course: — ^between  Small's 
and  Mr.  Jefferson's  the  difference  was  less  perceptible  and 
more  indefinable;  and  between  Jefferson^s and  those  brought 
out  at  the  shows  twenty-five  years  ago,  a  practised  eye  would  de- 
tect the  shades  of  difference  easily,  no  doubt.  But  who  would 
undertake  in  words  alom  to  show  the  variations  between  two 
such  ploughs  as  are  frequently  brought  upon  the  field  on  the 
day  of  the  annual  show,  however  different  the  work  might  bo 
which  they  should  perform? 

I  have  said  that  mathematics  when  applied  to  this  sulyect, 
seemed  to  fail  of  bringing  out  a  perfect  plough.  Ferguson's 
celebrated  Scotch  Plough  was  made  upon  mathematical  prind- 
fk&  as  calculated  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  But  when  this  plough  was 
put  upon  trial  by  Mr.  Pusey^  President  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Great  Britain,  and  subjected  to  the  most  com- 
plete set  of  experiments  then  ever  instituted,  as  reported  in  the 
third  number  of  that  Society's  Journal,  *'  instead  of  requiring 
the  least  power  of  draft,  it  required  the  most, "  owing  to  "  its 
knf^  svedglike  formt  the  great  surface  of  its  mould-board,  and  its 
wanting  a  wheel,  which  made  its  surface-draft  so  enormous." 

American  ingenuity  might  seem  to  be  entitled  to  repose  for 
a  while,  until  other  nations  come  np.  Foreign  countries  are 
behind  us  in  the  matter  of  the  plough  as  well  as  the  Beaper. 
Englishmen  affect  to  scout  Mr.  Webster's  remark  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  viz  :  that  he  had  seen  nothing  abroad  which  would 
compare  wUh  American  jdou/ghs;  but  he  was  right,  for  by  the 
Beport  of  a  Committee  at  a  most  thorough  trial  itt  Sing  Sing, 
in  Oct.  1842,  it  appears  that  the  European  ploughs  cut  their 
furrow-slice  10  inches  broad  and  6  deep  only,  while  the  Ameri* 
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ean  cnt  12  incbes  wide  and  8  deep.    Bat  Yankee  ingennitj 
asks  for  no  repose,  indeed  we  shoald  not  desire  to  have  any. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  perhaps,  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  the  same  ploagb  to  work  well  in  entirely  different  soils. 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Yermont  "  Uniyersal  Plongb,"  in- 
yented  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  is  an  exception.  It  is  said  to  be  fitted 
by  having  a  variety  of  monld-boards  for  any  soil.  The  inventor 
probably  took  his  hint  from  a  description  of  one  of  the  dd 
Boman  ploughs,  which  was  fitted  with  extra  monld-boards  for 
the  same  purpose,  but  which  has  been  suffered  to  go  out  of  use 
by  the  common  oonsent  of  mankind. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PLOUGH. 

Boman  history  throws  light  upon  the  plough  as  an  instru- 
ment of  agriculture.  Cato  mentions  two  kinds,  one  for  strong 
and  one  for  light  soils.  Tarro  mentions  a  plough  with  two  moul- 
boards  for  the  purpose,  be  observes,  of  ridging  when  they 
plough  after  sowing  the  seed.  The  Romans  have  ploughs,  says 
Rev.  A.  Dickson,  with  mould-boards  and  without  mould-boards, 
with  coulters  and  without  coulters,  with  wheels  and  without 
wheels,  with  broad  pointed  shares  and  with  narrow  ones,  not 
only  with  sharp  sides  and  points,  but  with  high  raised  cuttiog 
tops.  The  simple  Roman  ploughs,  says  the  London  Encyclo- 
pcMiia,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the  plough  for  light  soils, 
had  no  mould-board  or  coulter  :  the  "  plough  staff''  was  also  a 
detached  part,  and  the  manicular  which  the  ploughman  took 
hold  of,  was  a  short  bar  fixed  across  ;  and  to  the  draught-pole 
the  oxen  were  attached.  Virgil's  plough  had  a  mould-board, 
says  the  Encyclopedia,  but  the  common  plough  for  light  soils, 
instead  of  the  mould-board,  required  either  a  stick  inserted  in 
the  share-head,  or  to  be  held  obliquely.  *'  Oiroumvolving  fur- 
rows "  says  the  Encyclopedia,  "  as  employed  by  us,  were  not 
practised  among  the  Romans,  but  the  cattle  returned  in  the 
same  furrow^';  by  this  we  understand  one  of  two  things,  viz: 
either  first  that  the  team  did  not  go  round  the  land,  leaving  the 
dead  furrow  in  the  middle,  but  by  ploughing  all  on  one  side, 
losing  one  travel  of  the  team  for  every  furrow,  the  dead  fur- 
row would  be  brought  out  on  the  side  of  the  piece  ploughed,  or 
secondly,  the  plough  must  have  been  our  side  hiUphugh^  in  using 


wbicb,  as  naw  used,  the  dead  farrow  would  come  on  one  side, 
without  any  loss  of  travel.  This  is  the  more  probable,  although 
not  a  word  is  said  about  a  side  hill  plough. 

Indeed,  in  reflectiug  on  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  ploughs, 
we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  ploughs  of  that  day  antici- 
paUd  every  kind  in  use  aukong  us  ;  many  went  beyond  anything 
we  know,  unless  indeed,  the  Vermont  Universal  Plough  al- 
ready referred  to,  be  an  exception.  Probably  agriculture  and 
agricultural  Implements  all  declined  with  the  Commonwealth 
itself  and  died,  or  went  into  a  long  exile,  from  which  they  have 
never  retarned  to  the  papal  fields.  One  maxim  in  Roman  ag- 
riculture ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  viz  : — "  Sow  less  and 
plough  better, '' — a  maxim  worthy  of  lasting  remembrance  and 
constant  practice. 

Agriculture,  like  religion,  merely  sintered  through  the  dark 
ages.  Flocks  and  herds  in  England  were  the  order  of  the  day, 
yet  upon  these  the  Saxons  seized  for  their  own  use.  "  No  man 
might  guide  a  plough  who  could  not  make  one,  and  the  ropes  with 
which  it  was  drawn  were  to  be  made  of  twisted  willows  ;  U  was 
usual  for  six  or  eight  persons  to  form  themselves  into  a  sodetyforfi^ 
ting  out  one  of  these  phughsJ^  Let  a  society  of  this  kind  be  com* 
pared  with  the  Agricultural  Societies  of  Massachusetts  in  our 
day  I 

Nothing  could  be  more  interesting  than  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  plough  from  the  time  when  it  required  12  oxen  or  8 
horses  to  draw  the  "  Turn  wrest  plough, ''  with  two  able  men  to 
hold  it,  and  one  or  two  to  bear  upon  the  beam  and  two  drivers, 
down  to  our  times,  when  two  oxen,  with  c»ie  man  to  hold,  none  to 
drive  and  none  upon  the  beam,  pan  plough  at  the  rate  of  an  acre 
in  six,  or  even  five  hours.  In  passing,  however,  look  a  moment 
at  the  groat  Hertfordshire  wheel  plough,  '*  a  great  favorite ''  in 
its  day,  yet  according  to  Arthur  Young,  "heavy,  ill-formed  and 
ill  going,"  the  ploughman  obliged  to  walk  wholly  on  the  un- 
ploughed  land,  resting  nearly  all  his  weight  upon  the  handles, 
his  body  making  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  horizon.  Three 
or  four  inches  of  the  furrow  next  to  the  unploughed  land  were 
cut  three  inches  deeper  than  the  rest  of  it,  though  the  surface 
was  left  looking  quite  well. 

And  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  this  heavy  Hertford* 
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shire  plotigh  may  be  oontrasted  the  first  great,  yet  overdone  im- 
provement — 7iz.the  Botherham  plough,  weighing  only  1 1-4  cwt 
Such  facts  go  to  show  the  entirely  unsettled  theories  of  those 
times.  It  was  for  James  Small,  a  Scotch  mechanic,  to  invent  the 
iron  mould  board  and  attach  it  to  his  swing  plough,  giving  it 
such  weight  and  power  as  to  make  it  a  general  favorite  from 
1764  nearly  down  to  our  times.  The  name  of  this  inventor 
should  not  be  forgotten.  His  plough  would  look  rude  perhaps, 
at  the  Essex  County  Cattle  Shows,  but  it  delighted  the  Dal- 
keith Farming  Society,  to  turn  from  the  old  Scotch  plotigh,  re- 
quiring a  force  of  16  cwt  to  draw  it  through  an  '"old  ley,''  to 
Small's  plough,  doing  the  same  work  with  "  a  force  of  from  9  to 
10  cwt.''  Yet  all  this  while  even  James  Small  was  no  mathe- 
matician, and  it  remained  for  later  times  to  apply  scientific  prin- 
ciples to  this  noble  instrument. 

It  must  have  been  gratifying  to  an  American  fifty  years  ago, 
to  discover  the  fact  that  the  famous  Scotch  plough  of  Ferguson, 
which  obtained  so  much  celebrity  from  Mr.Louden's  praises  be- 
stowed upon  it — (he  declared  that  it  was  superior  to  any  simi- 
lar plough  known  in  England) — was  constructed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples before  referred  to,  laid  down  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  cele- 
brated Report  "on  the  true  shape  of  the  mouldboard,*'  addressed 
by  him  to  the  French  Institute,  in  which  he  showed  from  mathe- 
matical data  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  a  "  gentle,  hollow 
curve,"  while  the  ploughs  in  use  were  generally  "more  fiill  and 
short,  not  raising  the  earth  gradually  like  a  wave,  but  throwing 
it  over  at  once."  It  is  known  that  Mr.  Jefferson  left  France  for 
America  in  1789,  so  that  his  plough  was  invented  after  Small's, 
and  was  an  improvement  upon  it. 

I  have  already  said  that  ploughs  constructed  upon  the  princi- 
ples suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  faulty.  Was  this  the  ef- 
fect of  his  mathematics,  or  of  the  method  of  applying  them  ?  Or 
is  it  not  more  probable  that  a  perfect  plough  would  grow  out  of 
a  long  observation  of  long  continued^  carefully  made  experiments; — 
experimerUs  made  under  the  eye  of  keen  intdlects  and  a  keener  com* 
petition  ?  The  mathematical  rule  in  application  to  the  draft  of 
tiie  plough  is,  that  the  resistance  is  in  proportion  to  the  square  of 
the  furrow  depth.  Thus  if  at  the  depth  of  4  inches  the  draft  re- 
quired were  252  pounds,  at  the  depth  of  7  inches  the  draft  would 
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be  771— (the  sqnare  of  4  being'  16,  and  of  7  being  49.)  Bat  by 
Mr.  Pusey's  experiments  the  result  proved  otherwise.  In  a 
moory  soil  the  same  plough,  which  at  the  depth  of  6  inches  re- 
quired a  draft  of  306  pounds,  required  700  pounds  at  the  depth 
of  12  inches. 

If  my  suspicion  be  true,  that  it  is  experiment  and  not  arith* 
metic,  observation  rather  than  algebra,  that  is  to  work  out  the 
grand  problem  of  a  perfect  plough,  then,  as  before  intimated,  the 
field  of  competition  is  still  open.  And  with  the  present  system 
of  annual  exhibitions  and  governmental  patronage,  the  presence 
of  woman,  the  orator's  voice  furnishing  music  for  everybody  to 
keep  step  to,  aye,  and  the  presence  of  those  whom  Thomson 
calls  the  kings  and  avcful  fathers  of  mankind^  why  should  not  im- 
provements in  the  plough  go  on  to  their  utmost  possible  limit? 
I  am  brought  in  closing  to  say  a  word  on  the  subject  of 

PLOUGHING   MATCHES. 

The  Monthly  Farmer  in  the  May  number  for  1841,  published 
by  Gov.  Hill  of  New  Hampshire,  contains  the  following  item 
from  the  Maidstone  Gazette  : — An  extensive  farmer  of  Essex, 
(England,)  not  many  years  ago,  happened  to  lose  his  plough- 
man, and  went  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  poor  for  another. 
Oat  of  over  sixty  men  at  work  on  the  roads  not  one  could  be 
found  who  could  hold  the  plough.  The  magnitude  of  the  evil 
induced  seven  farmers  to  join  him  in  a  Society,  which  offered 
premiums  for  the  best  ploughman.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
small  beginning  from  which  all  agricultural  associations  have 
originated." 

Beyond  all  dispute  the  public  exhibition  has  made  ploughing 
and  the  plough  nearly  all  they  are.  Dr.  Franklin's  remark  upon 
foppery  in  dress,  that  "  it  is  other  people's  eyes  that  spoil  us, " 
has  its  application  here  conversely  ;  '4t  is  other  people's  ey^ 
that  make  us. ''  No  man  will  venture  himself  upon  the  arena  to 
be  shot  at,  or  to  shoot  at  others,  without  long  practice.  The 
field  presents  a  ring  of  competitors,  every  one  of  whom  under- 
stands that  with  all  the  civilities  and  courtesies  and  smiles  and 
bows  of  the  occasion,  there  is  not  one  there  who  will  not  utter- 
ly supplant  him  if  he  can.  This  calls  for  the  long  preparation, 
not  only  of  himself  but  his  driver,  the  team,  and  above  all  tU.e 

PLOUGH. 
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Massachusetts,  and  especially  Essex  county,  has  a  lesson  to 
learn  from  the  remarks  of  Jadge  Buel,  who  says  that  when  a 
state  draws  its  principal  subsistence  from  either  manofactnree 
or  the  sea,  owing  to  bad  soil,  climate  or  geographical  positioB^ 

AGBIGULTUBB  WILL   KOT   8UG0BED.      In   EsSCZ    COUnty,   With    the 

ocean  around  half  our  border  and  a  million  manufacturing 
wheels  within  our  hearing,  both  offering  splendid  rewards  witk 
little  labor,  agriculture  would  stand  small  chance  without  a 
smiling  patronage.  In  Spain,  Portugal  and  the  Papal  States, 
that  patronage  was  withheld  and  pmblic  opinion  degraded  it» 
and  it  died.  In  Russia,  Prussia,  Poland  and  Hungary  the  laws 
villainized  it,  and  there  too  it  died  and  was  buried.  The  imple^ 
ments  of  husbandry  in  those  countries  are  monumental  of  these 
facts.  ^'The  ploughs  in  the  north  of  Europe  act  like  a  wedge, 
perpendicularly;  those  of  Tuscany  resemble  a  shovel,  eight  or 
nine  inches  long  and  nearly  as  broad,  and  act  horizontally."* 
And  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  we  might  not  have  been  us- 
ing for  ploughs  even  here,  were  it  not  for  the  exhibitions.  The 
remnants  of  old  ploughs  exhibited  at  the  show  a  year  or  two 
since,  so  shocking  to  look  at,  have  been  made  to  do  the  plough* 
ing  within  the  memory  of  many,  and  would  run  still  were  there 
none  better.  But  for  the  public  ploughing  match  the  splendid 
**Lion  No.  61,"  of  Parker,  Gannet  and  Osgood  would  never  have 
been,  and  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  that  firm  would  have 
run  in  some  other  direction.  It  may  be  true  that  other  ploughs 
have  their  valuable  points — we  know  that  competition,  as  before 
said,  is  violent,  and  many  a  man  would  die  in  the  furrow  before 
he  would  yield  and  a4mit  that  any  other  plough  conld  be  equal 
to  his  own.  It  is  welt  that  the  world  is  Wide,  and  /Mds  are  so 
open  and  the  play  so  fair. 

In  looking  at  the  opei^ation  of  ploughing  at  the  Show,  it  was 
iippossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  grand  instrument,  aside 
from  its  use  as  a  plough,  is  a  wonderful  thing  as  a  mere  mechani' 
cdl  power.  In  1424  the  day's  work  of  a  man  in  Scotland  was  set- 


*  A  friend  at  mj  side  daring  this  presmit  writing,  latdy  from  Galifbrnift,  sajs  he 
has  seen  great  nnmbers  of  Spaniards  plonghing,  (rooting  t)  with  a  part  of  a  tree,  a 
little  piece  of  iron  stack  on  in  the  place  of  a  point,  and  the  Spaniard  haying  appar- 
faiAj  no  idea  of  anything  wfaatOTer  or  wherever  better. 
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tied  by  law  to  be  the  digging  of  a  piece  of  ground  "  equal  to 
teventfuanfea,'^  Compare  this  with  the  work  at  the  exhibition 
in  Danvers,  where  a  man  with  different  diggers  and  the  help  of 
two  oxen  only,  turns  7260  square  feet  of  turf  land  bottom  up  in 
35  minutes  by  the  watch  1 1 

A  careful  calculator  in  an  Agricultural  Journal  says  that 
one  inch  in  depth  of  an  acre  of  soil  weighs  about  100  tons.  Of 
t^ourse  six  inches,  (the  depth  ploughed  by  single  team?,)  would 
weigh  600  tons.  Suppose  the  team  tf)  plough  but  one  acre  in  a 
day,  and  to  cut  the  turn  14  inches  wide,  the  plough  in  that  case 
moves  600  tons  14  inches,  or  1  2-12  feet.  But  at  a  fair  speed  the 
team  would  plough  two  acres,  'making  1200  teits  moved  that 
'distance  in  one  day.  In  what  other  way  could  the  strength  of 
oxen  be  applied  to  procure  such  results,  taking  the  body  to  be 
muned  in  such  a  situation  as  we  find  the  soil  7 

One  other  topic,  wholly  incidental,  may  be  mentioned  in  this 
•connection,  which  may  prove  interesting  to  the  leg-aching  boy- 
driver,  who  often  wishes  ho  knew  how  far  he  travels  in  plough- 
ing a  given  time.  Mr*  Pusey  says  that  "in  cutting  a  furrow  nine 
inches  wide,  the  team  travels  eleven  miks  in  ploughing  an  acre.'' 
Oonsequently  by  cutting  12  inches  wide  the  travel  would  be 
8  1-4  miles,  or  .at  14  inches  the  travel  would  be  7  miles  and  some 
•20  rods.  This  is  a  small  amount  of  travel,  and  goes  to  show  that 
the  apparent  fatigue  of  the  team  when  the  draft  is  easy,  is  only 
-ttpparent.  By  cutting  furrows  124nches  wide  oaly,  the  travel  for 
two  acres  would  be  but  16  1-2  miles.  And  when  the  farmer's 
fields  are  cleared  of  rocks,  and  Lion  ploughi  are  put  into  them, 
the  farm-ploughing  may  become  as  expeditious,  if  not  se  excit- 
ing as  the  match-ploughing  now  is.  And  may  we  not  hope  for 
the  permanent  benefit  of  our  farms  that  the  mowing  machine 
together  with  the  plough,  will  use  such  an  argument  for  digging 
cocks,  as  shall  in  its  consequences  speedily  take  all  the  killing 
hard  work  of  mowing  and  ploughing  off  of  the  man  who  cannot 
'bear  it  and  put  it  on  the  team  that^^aa. 
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PAT    CATTLE. 

Tlie  Committee  report  that  there  were  eight  entries,  conT' 
prising  fifteen  beef  animals.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
them,  taking  into  consideration  their  form  and  fineness  of  bone, 
points  of  no  slight  consideration,  amd  which  in  our  opinion  go 
far  to  determine  the  superiority  of  the  beef  animal,  wo  award — 

To  Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  the  l«t  premium,  $10  00 
Joseph  Hathaway,  Marblehead,  2d  premium,  8  00 

William  N.  Cleaveland,  Boxford,  3d  premium^  5  00 

On  most  of  the  objects  for  which  premiums  are  offered,  if  the 
awards  were  accompanied  by  full  reports  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  are  made,  suggestions  or  extended  remarks  by  the 
committees  respecting  the  many  points  wherein  success  or  fail- 
ure is  made,  or  improTcments  are  to  be  desired,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  attainable,  the  reports  would  be  more  inter- 
esting and  more  instructive.  Our  Transactions  would  be  much 
wore  valuable,  and  would  be  preserved  carefully  for  future— al- 
most for  daily---H8e  by  farmers.  They  would  constitute  a  guide 
book,  to  which  they  would  refer  when  in  doubt  on  any  of  the 
operations  of  husbandry. 

As  to  fat  cattle  there  is  a  diversky  o^  opinion  as  to  the  quali^ 
ties  that  render  them  desirable  or  marketable.  We  have  ofte& 
been  amused  to  witness  the  feelings  and  hear  the  expressions  of 
eompetitoi^s  for  the  premiums  of  this  kind  of  stock  at  oor  shows, 
making  theraseWes  appear  v^ry  igaorant  or  very  selfish,  and  un- 
less the  first  premium  is  awarded  them,  complaining  that  great 
injustice  is  done,  or  the  committee  are  not  judges.  Although 
this  is  not  the  region  perhaps  for  raising  stock,  particularly  beef 
animals,  for  profit,  still  what  wo  do  have  should  be  of  the  right 
kind — that  which  is  always  sought  after  in  the  market  by  first 
elass  butchers,  easily  and  readily  sold  at  the  highest  prices.  The 
ox  that  will  give  the  greatest  weight  of  "  good  pieces  "  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  weight ;  that  is  of  small  bone,  straight  broad 
back  for  rib  roast,  sirloin,  roast  and  steak,  large,  full  rump — for 
these  are  the  pieces  on  which  the  butcher  makes  his  money,  and 
which  give  his  customers  satisfaction — is  the  animal  that  with 
good  keeping  will  always  be  in  good  order,  generally  fat  enough 
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for  the  shambles,  and  the  cheaper  kept.  There  is  another  kind 
of  ox,  a  rawny,  coarse,  slab-sided  animal,  which  with  extra  keep- 
ing make  fat  cattle,  and  they  will  show  large  flanks  and  cod,  snre 
indications  of  fat ;  but  this  kind  are  bought  by  butchers  who 
barrel  or  pack  beef,  and  they  answer  every  purpose,  for  they 
fill  the  barrel  fast,  can  be  bought  a  dollar  or  two  per  cwt.  less, 
and  when  headed  up  no  one  can  see  but  that  he  is  buying  clear 
beef  or  half  bone,  and  it  is  just  as  well. 

There  is  still  another  kind  which  ar^  all  beef,  and  which  are 
never  fat,  although  by  a  person  unacquainted  they  would  be  se- 
lected from  a  drove  as  the  fattest.  I  refer  to  a  kind  known  as 
the  Whitten  cattle.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  unprofitable. 

As  to  breeds  for  fattening  purposes,  for  Now  England  we 
think  our  old  native  cattle  are  not  surpassed,  and  in  our  opinion 
did  we  take  as  much  pains  to  improve  our  own  stock,  (either 
cows  or  oxen,)  as  we  do  to  import,  and  take  the  same  care  of  ours 
as  we  do  of  the  imported  animals,  we  could  not  be  beat.  The 
Devons  we  think  well  of  for  oxen.  They  are  hardy  and  thrive 
well,  cheaply  fatted,  small  boned,  which  make  them  desirable 
for  beef,  though  not  as  large  as  our  natives.  The  Durhams  are  of 
the  right  shape  and  the  right  breed  for  a  country  where  grass 
and  grain  are  abundant,  and  they  can  be  turned  into  the  one 
and  the  other  the  year  round  ;  but  for  us  they  require  too  high 
feeding,  and  consequently  cost  too  much;  but  they  are  noble  an- 
imals. 

For  £Ekttening  cattle  we  do  not  think  there  is  anything  better 
than  good  English  hay  and  Indian  meal  raised  on  the  farm.  A 
few  turnips,  and  a  little  salt  hay  occasionally  for  a  relish,  will 
not  be  thrown  away. 


JOSEPH  NEWELL, 
EBENEZER  HARRIS, 
JOSEPH  FAIRFIELD, 
OTIS  BAILEY, 
JESSE  SHELDON, 


COMHITTEB, 
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NATIVE  OR  GRADE  MILCH  COWS. 

There  were  eight  entries  under  this  class  of  animals.  The- 
yonng  native  cow  presented  by  David  Merritt,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  is 
a  fine  animal,  bat  not  possessing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commit 
tee,  those  superior  qualities- or  that  af>pearaQce  to  entitle  her  to 
the  first  premium,  and  they  therefore  award  to  him  the  second 
premium  of  $8  00. 

The  cow  presented  by  Joel  Hewes  of  Lynnfield,  with  a  very 
fine  bull  calf,  dropped  on  the  first  day  of  May  last  by  her  side, 
tells  her  own  story,  as  expressed  by  Mr.  H.  in  his  statement,  bat 
by  the  rules  of  the  Society  she  was  not  entitled  to  a  premium, 
and  the  Committee  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  $3-  00  be 
awarded  him  for  his  cow  and  calf. 

The  cow  belonging  to  Joseph  W.  Ropes  of  Danvers,  part  Jer- 
sey, six  years  old,  was  to  all  appearance  a  very  fine  animal,  and 
might,  with  a  full  and  particulkr  statement  of  her  products  and 
qualities  have  been  entitled  to  a  premium,  but  iu  the  absence  of 
such  a  statement  the  Committee  can  only  give  her  this  passing 
notice. 


ANDREW  DeXDGB, 
JOHN  STONE,  JR., 
JOSEPH  CHANDLER, 
ELI  C.  QLINES, 


CoMiairrBB. 


DJkVm  MERRTTT  JB.'S  STATBMEHT. 

I  present  for  premium  my  cow  "Daisy.."  She  is  a  native,  and 
was  four  years  old  on  the  1 6th  of  last  April.  She  dropped  her 
second  and  last  calf  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  will  calve  agaia 
about  the  last  of  May.  From  the  20th  of  last  May  to  the  pres- 
en.t  time  her  feed  has  been  nothing  but  fair  pasturage,  except  a 
little  of  the  first  crop  of  English  hay  at  night  and  morning.  Her 
milk  has  been  measured  morning  and  evening  since  the  5th  of 
August,  and  an  accurate  account  has  been  kept  daily,  which  is- 
annexed-  During  the  first  ten  days  of  September  it  was  twice^ 
weighed  and  found  to  average  two  pounds  per  quart,  wine  meas- 
ure :  and  it  takes  nearly  eleven  quarts  of  her  milk  now  to  make^ 
one  pound  of  butter.. 
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This  COW  came  from  a  faTorite  cow,  and  was  raised  by  B.  S. 
Parker  on  bis  farm  in  GroTcland.  Sbe  dropped  ber  first  calf 
December  21st,  1867,  at  tbe  age  of  two  years  and  eigbt  montbs. 
I  boogbt  ber  January  12tb,  1858,  and  between  tben  and  tbe  13tb 
of  January,  1869,  sbe  gaTC  2616  quarts  of  milk,  beer  measure, 
or  7027  pounds,  at  2  pounds  and  11  ounces  per  quart,  or  9  qts. 

1  pint  an^  1  gill  per  daj^  wine  measure,  or  19  14  lbs.  per  day 
8 
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for  the  year.  In  June,  July,  August  and  September  her  feed 
was  nothing  but  common  pasturing.  Her  feed  for  the  other  eight 
months  of  the  year  was  four  quarts  shorts,  fourteen  pounds  car- 
rots, and  as  much  second  crop  English  hay  as  she  wanted,  usu- 
ally about  twenty-two  pounds  per  day.  The  whole  cost  of  keep- 
ing her  for  the  year,  including  75  cents  per  week  for  pasturing, 
25  cents  per  week  for  driving,  ($17.5U,)  $15.00  per  ton  for  hay, 
and  $9.00  per  ton  for  carrots,  was  $71.46. 
Salem,  September  28th,  1859. 


MILCH  COWS  OP  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  report  that  no  premium  has  been  awarded, 
and  that  but  one  entry  for  premium  was  made— that  of  Wm.  D. 
Pickman  of  Beverly.  They  regret  that  so  good  a  looking  Jersey 
should  have  been  unaccompanied  with  a  statement  of  her  milking 
qualities,  thus  excluding  her  owner  from  receiving  a  premium. 
The  Committee  also  notice  for  exhibition  only,  four  Jersey  cows 
from  Richard  S.  Rogers  of  South  Danvers,  and  three  from  R.  S* 
Fay  of  Lynn.  Those  of  Mr.  Rogers  coosisted  of  one  full  blood 
imported  cow,  and  three  grade  cows,  all  very  fine  animals,  and 
like  all  animals  of  that  class  not  giving  a  large  quantity  of  milk 
at  any  one  time,  but  giving  a  fair  quantity,  of  a  superior  qual' 
ity,  during  the  entire  year.  As  an  instance  of  the  quality  for 
butter,  it  was  stated  that  from  the  milk  of  the  imported  cow  for 
one  week,  there  was  made  in  January  last  ten  and  one  half  lbs. 
of  good  butter,  the  feed  having  been  hay  and  carrots. 

Mr.  Fay's  cows  were  certainly  fine  looking  animals,  and  here 
the  Committee  are  happy  to  report  that  they  have  received  a 
very  full  statement  with  r^ard  to  each  cow,  showing  the  amount 
of  milk  given  by  each  in  the  first  ten  days  of  June  and  Septem- 
ber, both  in  quarts  and  pounds,  measured  and  weighed  morning 
and  evening  ;  also  the  amount  of  cream  after  twelve  hours  stand* 
ing,  tested  by  the  lactometer.  Mr.  Fay's  statement  goes  far  to 
show  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Jersey  breed,  but  the  Com« 
mittee  wish  not  to  quote  from  it,  but  would  f*ather  request  as  it 
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is  drawn  up  with  much  brevity  and  precision,  that  it  be  printed 
in  full  in  connection  with  this  report. 

Tour  Committee  were  surprised  that  with  fifty  dollars  at 
their  disposal  there  should  be  no  animal  to  whom  they  could 
award  a  premium.  The  question  arises,  why  is  this  ?  Is  it  be- 
cause the  owners  of  foreign  breeds  shun*  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  native  stock  ?  Mr.  Fay's  statement  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  so  of  the  Jerseys  ;  but  where  are  the  Durhams,  noted 
not  only  for  their  large  size,  but  being  claimed  as  larger  milkers 
than  any  other  breed  ?  Where  the  Devons,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  four  pounds  of  their  milk  will  make  a  pound  of  butter  ? 
The  Ayrshire — where  are  they  ?  Are  there  not  some  on  the  farm 
in  Topsfield,  bought  at  a  great  price  ?  Perhaps  they  were  too 
valuable,  or  they  were  kept  back  from  motives  of  pure  generosi- 
ty, lest  they  should  put  to  blush  the  owners  of  native  stock  who 
might  offer  their  animals  for  premium  or  exhibition  !  Whatever 
may  be  the  cause,  we  hope  it  may  never  again  occur.  If  there 
is  any  superior  merit  in  one  foreign  breed  over  another,  or  over 
the  native  stock — (for  the  farmers  are  an  incredulous  class,  and 
must  see  before  they  believe) — show  it  by  the  animals  them- 
selves, and  by  accurate  statements,  such  as  the  one  we  have  re- 
ceived to-day, 

FRANCIS  DODGE, 

NATHAN  W.  BROWN, 

MARK  H.  DAVIS,  V  Committee. 

GEORGE  W.  WARNER, 

JOSHUA  N.  KENT,  J 


BICHABD  S,  FAY'S  STATEMENT. 
I  send  for  exhibition  only,  not  wishing  to  compete  for  a  pre- 
mium, three  Jersey  cows,  three  yearlings  and  three  calves,  all 
pvre  breed,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention.  My  farm  is 
as  little  adapted  for  rearing  stock  and/or  the  production  of  milk 
as  any  one  that  can  be  found  in  the  county,  the  soil  being  grav- 
elly and  hungry,  and  the  pastures,  from  half  a  century  of  neglect, 
entirely  overrun  with  bushes  and  wood-wj^s;.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  land  of  this  description  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  testing  stock  of  various  kinds  as  to  hardiness  and  constitu- 
tion, if  for  nothing  else,  and  tljese  animals  which  I  have  sent  to 
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the  exhibition  are  the  result  of  one  of  the  expwimeats  which  I 
haTe  been  making.  I  do  not  mean  to  boast  of  having  good  cowi 
living  npon  nothing,  for  I  should  feel  ashamed  of  having  anj  an- 
imal which  was  not  as  well  treated  as  the  natare  of  the  case  will 
admit.    I  only  mean  to  say  that  the  character  of  my  soil  wiU 
not  admit  of  very  good  treatment,  and  that  no  animal  can  da  «• 
well  npon  it  as  iq>on  land  of «  better  character.    I  have  treated 
these  animals  precisely  as  I  have  treated  others  of  my  herd,  aa 
as  to  be  able  to  compare  the  resolts,  and  I  hav^e  for  this  pnrpoae 
selected  the  best  animals  of  our  native  stock  that  d^ill  could 
raise  or  that  money  could  purchase.  All  this  should  be  borne  in 
mind  in  looking  at  the  dairy  product  of  the  animals.  I  must  also 
ask  you  to  take  my  assertion,  so  far  as  comparative  excellenoe 
goes,  that  Aese  cows  are  ahead  of  the  lot  in  all  respects.  Thej 
are,  (yearlings  and  calves  included,)  in  bett^  condition  than 
any  others  of  native  growth  upon  my  farm  treated  in  the  same 
manner*    The  average  yield  of  milk  as  I  have  said  is  greatert 
and  the  quality  vastly  superior. 

There  is  one  advantage  which  this  breed  possesses,  from  be- 
ing constant  milkers.  For  example:  No.  1  will  calve  in  about 
twelve  days.  She  is  five  years  old  and  has  never  been  dry  since 
her  first  calf.  She  is  not  at  any  time  a  large  milker,  but  her 
milk  is  of  the  richest  character,  and  will  average  about  eight 
quarts  per  day  throughout  the  year.  On  a  good  soil  she  would 
probably  add  a  third  to  tiiis  result.  The  other  two  are  equally 
good  in  all  respects  with  a  larger  average  of  milk  through 
the  year.  The  test  by  tiie  lactometer  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
milk  I  have  already  given  at  the  foot  of  the  milk  table.  They 
are  both  with  their  third  calf,  each  being  a  year  younger  than 
No.l. 

I  am  accustomed  to  make  records  of  milk  by  the  quart,  as  ea* 
sier  firom  habit,  but  tiie  milk  of  these  cows  has  been  weighed 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  has  varied  so  liule  from  two  lbs.  three 
ounces  to  the  quart*  sometimes  exceeding  and  sometimes  falling 
off  from  that  standard  in  a  degree  hardly  noticeable,  that  I  have 
contented  myself  by  simply  putting  the  total  in  lbs. 

I  send  these  animals  as  the  highest  specimens  I  have  of  the 
class,  being  of  the  best  stock  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  this 
oonntry,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  compare  them  with  other 
breeds  which  I  hope  will  be  equally  well  represented* 
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fiinee  wrlfing  the  ab^va  I  haye  ooncladed  not  to  send  the 
yearlings  on  account  of  the  trouble  of  driTing  so  much  young 
«tock«  I  am  aware  that  many  will  read  the  statement  as  to  the 
riohnesB  of  the  milk  which  these  cows  give  with  incredulity ;  to 
8Qch  howcTcr,  I  can  only  say  that  they  are  open  to  the  trial  and 
inspection  of  any  one,  and  that  the  cows  haTe  had  only  pasture 
ieed  at  the  time  of  trial,  with  green  corn  fodder  at  night. 
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HEIFERS. 

There  was  only  one  entry  of  three  year  old  heifers,  which  was 
by  Patrick  Tracy  of  Salem,  and  to  him  we  award  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $7  OO 

Of  two  years  old  heifers  there  were  fire  entries, 
Isaac  Porter,  Wenham,  1st  premium, 
H.  E.  Pearson,  Newbury,  2d  premium, 
Gkorge  Newhall,  Danvers,  3d  premium, 

There  were  fourteen  yearling  hoifers. 
George  Cogswell,  Bradford,  1st  premium, 
Benjamin  P,  Ware,  Marblehead,  2d  premium, 
Paul  Pearson,  Newbury,  3d  premium. 

Twelve  calves  were  entered. 
James  Damon,  Ipswich,  Ist  premium, 
E.  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  2d  premium. 

The  calves  presented  by  R.  S.  Rogers  of  South  Danvers,  did 
not  come  within  the  ages  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Society. 

JOSEPH  S.  CABOT, 
DEAN  HOLT, 
A.  W.  SMITH, 
WARREN  ORDWAY, 
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Committee, 


NATIVE  OR  GRADE  BULLS. 
The  Committee  on  native  or  grade  Bulls  report  that  thir- 
teen  were  entered,  but  only  twelve  were  offered  for  examina- 
tion, most  of  which  were  good  specimens  of  stock,  and  many  of 
a  superior  order.     After  a  careful  examination  they  have  unan* 
imously  awarded  to 

Samuel  Carlton,  Haverhill,  1st  premium,  15  00 

P.  S.  Lovett,  Beverly,  2d  premium,  10  00 

Francis  Dqdge,  Danvers,  3d  premium,  5  00 

DAVID  S.  CALDWELL, 

D.  G.  TODD, 

JOHN  WHITTREDGE,    I^Committb^* 

ENOCH  WOOD,       I 

AMOS  POOR,  JR.,     j 


'I 
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BULLS  OP  FOREIGN  BREED. 

The  Committee  on  Bolls  of  foreign  breed  report  that  they 
award  for  Jersey  Bulls  to 
Richard  S.  Rogers,  South  Danvers,  the  Ist  premium,         10  00 

For  Ayrshire  Bulls  to 
William  Sutton,  South  Danvers,  1st  premium ,  10  00 

For  Devon  Bulls  to 
Israel  Herrick,  Boxford,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Two  Bulls  were  entered  as  Short  Horns  and  one  as  Hereford, 
but  the  Committee  had  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  purity 
x>f  blood,  and  the  appearance  of  the  animals  themselves  most 
positively  pronounced  them  to  be  grades.  The  Committee  there- 
fore  were  precluded  from  recommending  a  premium  for  such 
bulls— purity  of  blood  being  the  condition  upon  which  these  pre- 
fliitims  are  offered. 


THOMAS  B.  PAYSON, 

JO  HN  KEEL Y,  J  CoMiirrTBB. 

HIRAM  L.  NEWH ALL. 


:i 


Working  oxen. 

I'he  Committee  on  Working  Oxen  award  to — 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Joseph  Kittredge,  North  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Joseph  K.  Farley,  Boxford,  3d  premium,  6  00 

Richard  S.  Bray,  Newbury,  4th  premium,  4  00 

The  Committee  would  recommend  to  the  favorable  notice  of 
the  Society  a  yoke  of  oxen  owned  and  driven  by  John  B.  Jen- 
kins of  Andover,  for  their  superior  training  and  work,  lut  not 
coming  within  the  rules  they  cannot  award  to  them  any  pre- 
mium.^ 

JAMES  NASON,  1 

PAUL  D.  PATCH, 

CALEB  CHILDS,  ^      . 

SULLIVAN  BROWN,       '  Committee. 

AARON  KNOWLTON, 

WILLIAM  LITTLE, 
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STEERS. 
The  Oommittee  on  Steers  make  the  following  report  ^— 
There  were  only  fiye  entries,  and  for  three  years  old  tlMX 

award  to— 

%>hnum  F.  Oole,  Boxford,  Ist  premiom,  6  00 

For  two  year  olds^  U^^ 

Samuel  Longfellow,  Newbory,  let  premlmft,  6  00 

Besj.  E.  Atwood.  Topsfield,  yearling  steers,  1st  premiom,  8  00 


I.  OSGOOD  LORINO, 
GEORGE  B.  DODGE, 
ISAAC  W.  ALLEN, 
FRANKLIN  ALLEY, 
SETH  KIMBALL, 


CoMMimi. 


STALLIONS. 

The  Oommittee  report  that  there  was  no  ankiial  onder  the 
class  of  stallions  of  fonr  years  old  and  upwards  that  in  their 
judgment  was  worthy  of  a  premium. 

They  award  for  stallions  of  four  years  old  and  under,  to— ^ 
A.  S.  Pettigrew,  Newburyport,  1st  premium,  $7  OO 

Walter  H.  WMttier,  Bradford,  2d  premium,  5  00 

GEORGE  M.  TEELE,  ) 

WM.  COGSWELL,      >  Comami. 

R.  TENNET,  } 


BROOD  MARES. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of  adjudging 
the  premiums  for  Brood  Mares,  have  giTon  that  attention  in  dis- 
charge of  their  appointment  that  the  time  afforded  them  for  ex- 
amination permitted,  and  report  that  the  whole  number  of  en- 
tries was  twenty-three,  of  which  number  twenty-one  were  pres- 
ent and  examined. 

The  Oommittee  would  remark  that  the  number  of  entries  wm 
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Terj  large,  and  so  far  as  their  information  reaches,  larger  than 
at  any  previous  exhibition  of  this  Society.  In  consideration  of 
this  fact  great  care  and  discrimination  were  required  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  proper  selection  of  those  animals  meriting  the  premi- 
ums o£fered.  They  have  been  most  anxious  to  choose  such  [as 
were  in  all  respects  sound,  not  too  aged,  not  vicious,  and,  so  far 
as  they  could  judge,  free  from  hereditary  taint;  and  to  avoid,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Society,  all  those  that 
Seemed  to  possess  defects  which,  in  their  estimation,  might  bo 
transmitted  to  their  offspring. 

With  these  views  the  Committe  e  have  much  pleasure  in  stat- 
ing that  their  decision  was  unanimous  in  awarding  the  follow- 
ing premiums  : — 

To  Simeon  Bardwell,  Andover,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  Salem,  2d  premium,  8  00 

Abiel  Wilson,  North  Andover,  3d  premium,  6  00 


RICHARD  S.  ROGERS, 

ROBERT  PARLEY,  JR.,  J   Committbe. 

JACOB  FARNUM, 


•■! 


FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  were  seven  horses  for  farm 
work  and  draft  entered,  and  that  five  only  were  on  the  ground. 
They  award  the  premiums  as  follows: — 

To  Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  1st  premium,  10  00 

Daniel  Richards,  Danvers,  2d  premium  8  00 

David  Enowlton,  Essex,  3d  premium,  6  00 

LAMBERT  MAYNARD    ) 

JOHN  KNiaHT  JR.         I  OoMMiTni. 

J.  LONGFELLOW,  ) 
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COLTS. 

The  Committee  on  Colts  make  the  following  report  i-^ 

They  award  to — 
William  Peters,  North  Andover,  for  his  4  years  old  colt, 

let  premium,  7  00 

G.  M.  Teel,  South  Danvers,  for  do,  2d  premium,  5  00 

Eben  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers,  for  8  years  old,  1st  prem.,  6  00 
James  Marsh,  South  Danvers,  for  3  years  old,  2d  premium,  4  OO 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford,  for  2  years  old,  1st  premium,  5  00 
George  Dane,  Hamilton,  for  do,  2d  premium,  3  00 

Ira  P.  Pope,  Danvers,  for  his  yearling,  Ist  premium,  4  00 

George  Cogswell,  Bradford,  for  his  yearling,  2d  premium,  2  00 

R.  A.  MBRRIAM,  J  nr.....r.^^ 
P.  R.  ALLEN,        JCoincnTM. 


SWINE. 

A  great  change  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  rais» 
\ng  pork.  Formerly  almost  every  farmer  raised  more  or  less  for 
the  market.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  were  raised,  (which 
grew  almost  spontaneously,)  and  cooked  over  the  kitchen  fire  in 
the  long  winter  evenings,  or  early  in  the  morning,  mashed  up 
and  mixed  with  meal,  which  made  a  palatable,  and  as  was  then 
considered,  a  profitable  fare.  The  time  however  soon  arrived 
when  the  old  fashioned  fire  place  was  closed  up,  and  the  cast- 
iron  fire  frame  or  stove  took  its  place ;  consequently  kettles 
were  set  in  some  convenient  place  to  cook  the  potatoes.  Now 
the  potato  crop  has  failed  and  become  unprofitable  to  feed  to 
swine,  (except  the  refuse  ones,)  and  consequently  the  grain  crop 
must  be  almost  wholly  depended  on  to  make  pork  for  the  mar^ 
ket.  Salt  pork  is  now  brought  in  large  quantities  from  the  West 
to  supply  our  market,  and  in  cool  weather  fresh  pork,  and  also 
live  hogs  are  brought  and  slaughtered  in  the  vicinity  of  our 
large  markets  to  supply  them  with  fresh  provision.    The  quea* 
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tion  therefore  now  arises  whether  pork  can  be  profitably  raised. 
This  depends  mostly  on  the  price  of  grain  and  pork,  or  the  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  each  other.  With  a  good  breed  of  swine, 
with  proper  care  and  attention,  pork  can  be  raised  for  ten  cents 
per  pound  when  corn  is  one  dollar  per  bushel,  or  that  is  about 
a  fair  proportion,  allowing  the  manure  for  the  labor.  Much 
care  should  be  taken  not  only  to  select  a  good  breed,  but  the 
animals  should  have  comfortable  accommodations  and  regular 
feeding,  as  they  will  then  be  more  quiet;  and  the  mor«  quiet  they 
are  kept,  the  better  they  will  thrive. 

The  exhibition  of  swine  was  not  so  large  as  in  some  former 
years,  but  there  were  some  very  good  ones. 

A  fine  Chester  county  boar,  sixteen  month  Bold*  was  exhibited 
by  W.  H.  Foster  of  Beverly, 

Also  a  fine  boar,  six  months  old,  a  cross  of  the  Chester  and 
Suffolk,  was  exhibited  by  Charles  H.  Whipple  of  South  Danvers. 

Another  boar,  five  months  old,  of  the  Chester  county  breed, 
was  exhibited  by  William  Foster  of  Andover. 

After  some  consultation  the  Committee  concluded  to  recom- 
mend the  first  premium  of  $5  to  Charles  H.  Whipple  of  South 
Danvers  ;  and  the  second  premium  of  $3  to  W.  H.  Foster  of 
Severly,  as  both  of  their  bores  were  fine  specimens. 

A  fine  Chester  county  breeding  sow,  with  a  Utter  of  pigs,  was 
also  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Foster  of  Beverly. 

Robert  O.  Buxton  of  South  Danvers  exhibited  a  breeding  sow 
with  10  pigs,  which  was  said  to  be  very  prolific  and  successful 
in  raising  her  pigs,  which  were  of  superior  quality. 

William  Bomer  of  Danvers  exhibited  a  sow  with  seven  pigs. 
The  sow  had  one  peculiar  feature  like  her  ancestors  ;  her  hoofs 
were  whole  and  not  split  like  other  swine,  which  under  the  Le- 
vitical  law  would  have  been  pronounced  unclean. 

Allen  Berry  of  Middleton  exhibited  a  breeding  sow  with  a 
progeny  of  nine  pigs.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  age  and  her 
prolific  qualities.  She  has  produced  since  August  28th,  18St3, 
thirteen  litters  of  pigs,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  sev^ 
enty-six,  fifty  two  of  which  died  in  infancy  ;  the  remainder,  one 
hundred  twenty-five,  lived  to  be  weaned,  and  probably  many  of 
them  to  mature  or  old  age,    The  mother  appeared  in  good 
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health)  and  to  human  appearance  may  yet  live  to  bless  the  com- 
mnnitj  with  her  offspring. 

The  Committee  would  recommend  the  first  premium  of  $5  00, 
to  be  awarded  to  W.  H.  Foster  of  Beverly  ;  and  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $8  00,  to  Allen  Berry  of  Middleton,  for  their  breeding 
sows. 

The  Committee  would  also  recommend  the  first  premium  of 
$5  00,  to  Sidney  C.  Bancroft  of  Danvers,  for  his  four  Suffolk 
and  Essex  pigs. 

After  the  report  was  made  there  came  to  the  notice  of  some  of 
the  Committee  a  sow  and  four  pigs,  six  months  old,  exhibited 
by  E.  G.  Berry  of  Danvers.  They  were  good  specimens,  but  as 
the  report  was  made  they  concluded  to  make  no  change. 


JOSEPH  HOW, 
JAMES  FLINT, 
JOHN  L.  HUBBARD, 
J.  P.  GOULD, 


COMMITTBB. 


SHEEP. 

The  Committee  report  that  there  were  but  two  entries,  each 
of  which  was  of  ten  sheep  and  one  buck.    They  award  to — 
Thomas  Q.  Ordway,  West  Newbury,  for  the  best  flock  of 

sheep,  premium,  10  00 

Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  for  the  best  buck,  5  00 

JOSEPH  KITTEEDGE,  Chairman. 


POULTRY. 

John  W.  Osgood,  Danvers,  coop  of  Ducks,  1  50 

Benjamin  Millet,  Danvers,  coop  of  Bolton  Greys,  1  CO 

M.  C.  Adams,  Danvers,  coop  of  White  Shanghai,  75 

Daniel  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  coop  of  Brama  Pootra,  4  00 
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Thomas  H.  Cutter,  Newburyport,  coop  of  Black  Bantams,  1  00 

"        "        •*                "             coop  of  Fancy  Pigeons,  1  00 

A.  L.  Pierson,  South  Danvers,  coop  of  Brama  Pootra,  1  00 

William  Sutton,  South  Danvers,  coop  of  White  Dorkings,  1  00 

W.  Flagg,  Andover,  White  Poland,  1  50 

G.  L.  Streeter,  Salem,  coop  of  Speckled  Dorkings,  1  SO 

"           ''        coop  of  Gold  Laced  Bantams,  60 

W.  H.  Foster,  Beverly,  Black  Spanish,  1  50 

^«           "        Ducks,  75 

George  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  Brama  Pootra,  75 

Charles  E.  Ives,  Salem,  White  Dorkings,  1  00 

D.  W.  Goldthwaite,  Danvers,  Peacocks,  60 

SUMNEE  SOUTHWICK,  Chaibmah, 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


The  Committee  on  farm  implements  report  that  they  have  ex- 
amined the  several  machines  and  farm  implements  on  exhibi- 
tion, and  recommend  a  gratuity  of  two  dollars  to  Washington 
Bumham  £»r  his  improved  ox  yoke,  the  improvement  consisting 
in  a  very  simple  arrangement,  by  which  the  ring  can  be  shifted 
towards  the  nigh  or  off  ox  as  the  strength  of  either  may  require. 

The  Committee  award  to  Luther  Thayer  a  gratuity  of  two 
dollars  for  his  improved  green  feed  cutter. 

To  William  Wells  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  for  his  patent  corn 
sheller,  it  being  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  the  most  per- 
fect machine  of  the  kind  now  in  use. 

To  Horace  Ware  a  gratuity  of  five  dollars  for  his  horse  hoe- 
ing machine  ;  and  six  dollars  being  the  balance  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  twenty  dollars  in  this  d^artment,  to  8.  A.  Merrill  for 
the  Buckeye  mowing  machine. 

The  Committee  regret  that  their  limited  appropriation  com- 
pelled them  to  pass  over  several  machines  of  undoubted  merit. 

The  improvements  in  Ketchum's  and  Manny's  mowing  ma- 
chines ought  to  entitle  them  to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Much 
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has  already  been  dene  towards  perfecting  them,  bat  someUiing^ 
Btill  remains  ta  be  done  to  make  them  perfect  machine. 

Machinery  for  the  cnltivation  of  the  soil  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  farmer,  as  by  its  nse  he  conyerts  his  horse  or  his 
ox  into  obedient  servants,  who,  when  well  fed,  never  refase  to 
labor,  be  it  early  or  late,  or  strike  fer  higher  wages  when  labor 
is  scarce. 

There  is,  we  regret  to  say,  one  great  drawback  to  the  general 
iatrodnction  of  farm  machines ;  we  mean  their  cost.  The  price 
of  many  of  the  patented  articles  is  so  high  as  almost  to  exclude 
the  nse  of  them  to  owners  of  small  farms ;  the  price  of  tiie  corn 
sheller  exhibited  to-day  is  $15.  W>th  this  machine  a  child  six 
years  old  could  shell  by  way  of  amusement  all  the  corn  con- 
sumed by  any  farmer  in  the  county  of  Essex  in  a  year.  It  is  a 
very  simple  machine,  and  ought  to  be  sold  for  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  its  present  price.  So  of  the  horse  hoeing  machine  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Ware,  a  most  useful  labor-saving  machine,  and  one 
which  woifcld  be  worthy  the  attention  of  every  farmer,  provided 
the  manufacturer  would  offer  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

E.  S.  WILLIAMS,  Chaiwcah. 


GRAIN    CROPS. 


The  Committee,  to  whom  were  submitted  the  several  state- 
ments of  grain  crops  presented  for  premium,  recommend  that 
the  premiums  of  88,00i  each  be  awarded  as  follows  t 

To  Paul  Pearson,  of  Newbury,  for  his  crop  of  Wheat,  at  the 
rate  of  35  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  we  think  a  very  good 
crop,  and  well  worthy  of  the  award. 

To  Samuel  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  for  his  crop  of  Rye,  44  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  This  we  consider  an  extraordinary  good  crop. 
Not  having  had  any  opportunity  to  view  these  crops  in  the  field, 
or  the  grain  when  harvested,  we  must  let  the  statements  of  the 
gentlemen  named  speak  for  themselves. 

There  was  a  very  good  crop  of  wheat  catered  by  Joshua  N, 
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Po88,  of  Newbury,  but  ad  it  was  raised  on  only  one  half  an  acre> 
it  did  not  come  within  the  rales  of  the  Society.  His  statement 
4s  herewith  submitted. 

For  the  Committee. 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR. 


PAUL  PBABSON'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  enter  a  crop  of  Wheat,  which  I  raised  this  year. 

The  quantity  of  grain  sown  was  5  pecks  ;  the  quantity  of 
wheat  raised  was  31 1-2  bushels,  weighing  60  3-4  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  The  breadth  of  land  sown  was  142  1^  rods.  The  land 
was  in  a  low  state  of  cultivation,  being  old  field  land  worth 
about  50  dollars  per  acre ;  planted  two  years  with  corn  and 
potatoes  manured  in  the  hill ;  the  third  year  about  three  cords 
of  manure  ploughed  in — common  yard  manure.  The  ground 
was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  then  sown  and  haryested.  The 
expense  of  ploughing  and  sowing  was  3  dollars ;  reaping  4  dol* 
lars;  threshing  6  dollars.  Sewn  April  7th;  harvested  An* 
gust  8th. 

Newfciuiy,  October  24th,  1859* 


JOSHUA  N.  FOSS'S  BTATEBfENT. 

Having  raised  a  fine  crop  of  wheat  of  about  one-half  mere,  I 
thought  best  to  let  you  know  about  it,  though  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  you  are  empowered  to  award  a  premium  on  such  a 
crop  or  not. 

Last  spring  I  sent  to  Boston  and  got  one  bushel  of  China  Sea 
wheat  and  mwed  it  over  half  an  acre,  and  have  raised  about  20 
bushels  of  good  wheat,  which  you  will  see  at  the  Show.  We 
have  not  threshed  the  whole  yet,  but  think  there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  the  quantity  stated.  The  land  is  a  sandy  loam 
with  clay  sub-soil,  and  was  planted  last  year  with  com,  and 
manured  with  about  20  loads  to  the  acre.  Last  spring  put  on 
4  loads  of  manure  and  ploughed;  sowed  when  the  harrow 
struck  the  frost. 

Rowley,  Sept  27, 1859« 
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SAMUIL  A.  MBBBILL'B  STATSHENr. 

I  submit  the  following  statement  of  a  crop  of  rye,  idiicli  I 

enter  for  premium.    The  field  eontained  1 1-4  acres,  from  which 

I  raised  and  threshed  55  bushels  of  first  quality  rye.    The  fidd 

was  in  potatoes  last  year,  and  was  manured  with  6  cords  of 

good  manure  to  the  acre.    It  was  ploughed  in  October  of  last 

year,  and  sowed  with  1 1-2  bushels  of  seed  per  acre.    The  crop 

was  as  aboye  stated,  and  worth  $1.00  per  bushel.    The  straw 

amounted  io  ft  1-2  tons  and  was  worth  60  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Oost  of  ploughing 

"     harrowing 

«*     sowing 

"     reaping 

"     threshiBg 

galem,  Nov.  14, 1859. 


$4.00 
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2.00 

u 
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u 
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BOOT    CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  Crops  report  seven  entries  for  pre- 
mium, of  which  returns  have  been  made  as  follows,  viz  : — 
Horace  Ware  of  Marblehead,  carrots ;  C.  P.  Jaqueth  of  North 
Andover,  potatoes ;  James  Damon  of  Ipswich,  carrots ;  Wil- 
lard  Howe  of  Danvers,  parsnips  ;  Hanson  Ordway  of  West  New- 
bury, onions ;  Franklin  Alley  of  Marblehead,  onions. 

The  Committee  award  to— 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  for  his  crop  of  carrots,  the  pre- 
mium of  $8  00 
C.  P.  Jaqueth,  North  Andover,  for  his  crop  of  potatoes,     8  00 
Willard  Howe,  Danvers,  for  his  crop  of  parsnips,  8  00 
Franklin  Alley,  Marblehead,  for  his  crop  of  onions,  8  00 

LEWIS  ALLEN,    )  p^™™™ 
AARON  LOW,       jCoMMmm 


HORACE  WARE'S  STATEMElTr- 

The  field  of  carrots  that  I  offer  for  your  consideration  con^ 


tains  two  and  a  half  acres,  one  half  acre  of  which  produced  30,- 
852  lbs.,  as  per  bills.  The  kinds  raised  were  the  Horn  and 
Orange.  The  Horn  produced  the  best.  On  another  part  of  the 
field  I  had  the  Horn  and  Orange  mixed  in  the  seed,  which  pro- 
duced better  than  either  of  the  others.  The  reason  oS  my  not 
selecting  my  lot  from  them  was  that  they  were  not  so  thick  and 

1  thought  there  would  not  be  so  good  a  yield,  but  in  digging 
them  I  found  that  there  were  about  two  tons  more  on  a  half  acre 
than  of  the  Horn  with  less  manure  and  culture,  but  I  did  not 
sell  enough  to  get  at  the  weight  of  the  second  half  acre.  On  the 
land  sown  with  the  mixed  seed  I  spread  about  eight  cords  to 
the  acre  of  compost  manure,  half  of  which  was  kelp  ploughed 
once  five  inches  deep,  harrowed  and  bushed  ;  the  after  culture 
the  same  as  the  half  acre  that  I  offer  for  premium,  which  *is  as 
follows  i — 

The  land  was  in  potatoes  the  two  years  preceding  and  well 
manured  ;  for  the  present  crop  2  1-2  cords  of  muscle  mud  were 
spread  and  ploughed  in  8  inches  deep  and  harrowed,  then  spread 
8  1-2  cords  of  compost  manure,  same  as  above,  and  ploughed  in  7 
or  8  inches,  harrowed  and  bushed.  The  seed  was  sown  on  the 
28th  of  May  in  rows  14  inches  apart,  the  plants  thinned  to  be- 
tween 1  and  2  inches  apart,  hoed  4  times  and  weeded  8  times* 

Expense  of  crop  : — 
Ploughing,  harrowing  and  bushing,  $4  00 

Seed  and  sowing,  1  50 

Weeding  and  hoeing,  6  00 

2  1-2  cords  of  mud  at  $4  00  per  cord,  10  00 
8  1-2  cords  of  manure  at  $5  00  per  cordi  17  50 
Hanresting,  10  00 
Marketing,                                                                      10  00 

$59  00 

Credit  by  7,300  lbs.  carrots  at  37  1-2  cents  per  100  lbs.    27  87 
''       ''  28,562  lbs.  carrots  at  45  cents  per  100  lbs.,      105  98 

$183  85 
69  00 


Balance,  $74  35 

Marblehead,  Noyember  14,  1859.  10 
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C.  p.  JAQUBTirS  BTATEM BNT. 

t  enter  for  premiam  a  crop  of  potatoes  raised  on  87  rods  of 
land,  from  which  I  harvested  186  37-60  bushels,  sixty  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  or  about  251  14  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  the  Danvers  reds. 

About  three-fifths  was  the  previous  year  planted  with  com 
and  potatoes,  with  one  shovelful  of  compost  manure  in  the  hill) 
and  the  remaining  two-fifths  was  planted  with  potatoes  the  24th 
of  June  after  the  hay  crop  was  taken  off— which  was  very  lighl 
•■^with  plaster  in  the  hill,  at  the  rate  of  2200  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

They  were  affected  by  disease,  and  consequently  were  almost 
a  total  failure. 

On  the  ground  on  which  the  plaster  was  applied  the  previous 
year  the  potatoes  were  much  the  best. 

I  spread  2  1-2  cords  of  compost  manure  ih>m  barn  cellar  after 
ploughing,  harrowed  once,  furrowed  lightly,  four  feet  apart,  cot 
and  dropped  six  bushels  of  small  sised  potatoes,  from  1 1-2  to  3 
feet  apart,  covered  with  horse  and  plough  by  turning  two  for* 
rows  together. 

My  potatoes  were  large  and  smooth,  and  of  the  186  87-60 
bushels  harvested,  not  over  six  per  cent,  were  unfit  for  market* 

I  planted  May  lOth,  and  harvested  during  the  month  of  Sept* 

The  cost  of  crop  was  as  fbllows : — 
Ploughing  2  1-2  hours,  2  men  and  2  horseS) 
Carting  and  spreading  2  1-2  cords  manure, 
Furrowing,  dropping  and  covering, 
Oultivating  twice,  ploughing  once,  hoeing  twice^ 
Harvesting, 

Six  bushels  small  sized  potatoes  at  40  cents  per  bushel, 
2  1-2  cords  compost  manure  at  $5  00  per  cord) 

Total  cost  of  crop,  $27  90 

The  186  87-60  bushels  of  potatoes  were  sold  in  the  Lawrence 
market  at  an  average  of  52  1-2  cents  per  bushel. 
North  Andover,  October  27th)  1859. 


WILLARD  HOWE'S  STATElfBKt. 

The  half  acre  of  land  on  which  the  parsnips  were  grown  is  a 
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light  sandy  loam,  aad  has  been  preyionsly  used,  (18  or  20  years) 
for  onions,  except  last  year,  (1858.)  It  was  sown  one  half  to 
carrots,  the  other  half  to  onions. 

The  onions  failed  ;  it  was  then  set  with  cabbage.  The  yield 
of  parsnips  on  the  half  where  cabbages  grew  was  17  bnshels,  the 
land  and  manure  being  equal. 

The  manure  used  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  stable  ma- 
nure, night-soil  and  spent  tan  ;  well  mixed  tind  fermented  ma. 
nure  spread  and  ploughed  in  and  fitted  as  for  carrots  or  onions* 

Seed  sown  17th  of  May  with  a  machine  ;  the  rows  17  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  3  inches. 

Haryested  by  ploughing  two  furrows  away  from  the  row  with 
the  side-hill  plough,  the  last  furrow  deep  and  close  to  the  row 
with  two  horses — then  they  are  dug  easily  with  spade  or  shovel. 
The  labor  of  horses  offset  against  ploughing. 

In  all  813  bushels  of  45  lbs.  each,  299  of  nearly  eyen  size,  fit 
for  family  use.  They  will  be  for  sale  in  February  and  March, 
and  we  hope  to  obtain  the  same  price  of  last  year — $1.50  per  bbl. 

In  calculating  expense  of  crop  I  have  charged  $1  25  for  men, 
$1  50  for  horse  per  day,  and  what  it  cost  for  boys'  labor. 

Expense  of  crop : — 
Hauling  manure,  and  spreading  and  ploughing^ 
Hoeing  and  weeding, 
4  cords  manure  at  $7  per  cord» 
Land  rent, 
1 1-4  lbs.  of  seed, 
Harvesting,  8  days, 


Credit  by  100  barrels  at  II  50  per  barrel, 
14  bushels  at  20  centB  per  bushel, 


Nett,  $90  55 

Danvers,  November  14th,  1869. 


FRANKLIN  ALLEY'S  STATEBfENT. 

The  piece  of  onions  which  I  offer  to  your  notice  contains  three- 
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$150  00 

2  80 
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56  25 
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fourths  of  an  acre,  measared  hj  Horace  Ware,  on  which  I 
pat  eight  cords  of  manure,  half  horse  manure  and  half  kelp,  well 
mixed  together,  and  evenly  spread  on  the  land  and  ploughed  in 
six  inches  deep  and  harrowed,  ploughed  the  second  time  and 
raked  by  hand.  The  seed  was  sown  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart, 
with  two  pounds  of  seed  on  the  21st  of  Aprils  and  the  ground 
kept  clear  of  weeds.  The  land  is  of  a  diurk  loam  with  under 
drain  on  part  of  it|  and  has  produced  onions  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  The  yield  of  onions  the  present  year,  as  weighed, 
was  25,960  lbs,  which  sold  at  75  cents  per  bushel  delivered  in 
Salem.    The  cost  of  cultivation  by  estimation  is  as  follows : — 

Ploughing,  13  00 

Harvesting  and  raking,  3  00 

Sowing,  1  00 

Seed,  5  00 

8  cords  of  manure  at  $5  per  cord,  40  00 

Weeding,  25  0% 

Oost  of  cultivation,  $77  00 

26,960  pounds  at  50  pounds  to  the  bushel,         519  1-5  bushels. 
Marblehead,  November  9th,  1859. 


VEGETABLES. 


The  award  of  premiums  under  this  head  having  gone  to  press 
before  the  Ohairman  had  time  to  prepare  his  report  in  full,  it  is 
here  inserted. 

POTATOES. 

The  present  season  has  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  Po- 
tatoes,  and  the  quality  of  them  is  better  than  it  has  been  for 
several  years.  We  have  noticed  that  the  vines  were  full  of  the 
green  balls  or  apples.  Some  think  that  this  is  an  indication 
that  the  potato  is  regaining  its  former  healthy  state.  Although 
tde  rot  has  not  been  so  extensive  as  in  some  former  years,  yet 
in  some  places  they  rotted  badly  after  we  thought  they  were 
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past  danger.  Some  have  told  ns  that  their  experience  this  year 
has  confirmed  them  in  the  belief  that  early  planting  was  the  best 
secority  against  the  rot ;  yet,  we  haye  known  some  fields  plant- 
ed inJJone,  which  have  not  rotted  so  badly  as  the  same  kiiKl  that 
were  planted  early.  Thos  we  see  that  neither  early  nor  late 
planting  is  an  infallible  remedy  against  tho  rot.  The  Davis 
needling;  which  has  in  years  past  been  soond  while  other  kinds 
have  rotted,  has  this  year  rotted  badly  in  some  places. 

We  noticed  some  fine  seedling  potatoes  exhibited  by  Dodley 
Bradstreet,  of  Topsfield.  These  were  very  large  for  the  first 
year  from  the  seed,  and  promised  to  be  a  prodnctive  kind. 

Some  large  potatoes  were  exhibited  by  A.  Griffin,  A.  J.  Hub- 
bard and  F.  Bassell,  apparently  all  of  the  same  kind,  yet  we 
found  them  labelled  "  California,"  "  Jenny  Lind,"  and  "  Canter- 
bury  "  seedlings.  Of  the  origin  of  this  variely  we  know  noth- 
ing, but  from  its  appearance  we  should  think  it  was  a  mixture 
x>f  the  once  famous  Rohan  and  the  Long  Red. 

We  often  hear  the  question  asked,  why  the  farmers  of  this 
county  do  not  raise  more  potatoes,  as  the  price  has  been  so  high 
for  several  years*  The  uncertainty  attending  them,  and  the  lia- 
bility to  rot  after  they  are  put  in  the  cellar,  deters  many  from 
raising  them ;  and  they  prefer  to  grow  a  more  certain  crop. 

8QUASHB8. 

The  show  of  Squashes  was  good*  J.  W.  Trask,  of  Beverly, 
exhibited  25,  all  upon  one  vine,  nearly  alike  and  well  ripened. 

Mr.  Gregory  exhibited  some  Hubbard  squashes  that  were 
grown  in  1858,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  showing  the 
good  keeping  qualities  of  this  squash.  The  hard  shell  upon  this 
kind  protects  it  from  ii^ury  in  transportation.  This  is  properly 
a  winter  squash,  ripening  after  the  autumnal  Marrow.  It  is 
thought  by  some  not  to  yield  so  much  as  the  Marrow ;  others 
think  they  get  as  many  pounds  of  it  for  market  as  of  Ihe  Mar- 
row. 

The  Committee  do  not  tiunk  very  highly  of  large  squashes  in 
general ;  but  when  we  see  such  a  monster  as  that  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Porter,  we  t&el  as  if  we  should  like  to  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
raise  one  just  a  pound  larger.  When  we  contemplate  the  growth 
of  such  a  vegetable  as  that,  and  think  that  all  the  sap  required 
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to  fom  tlMt  sqmdh  of  164  lbs.  has  passed  tbrovgh  the  smalt 
stem  in  a  few  weeks,  how  rapidly  it  most  have  flowed,  and  what 
a  wonderfal  exhibition  of  the  power  of  natore  does  it  give  ns ! 
We  think  this  extraordinary  growth  was  owing  not  so  much  to 
any  special  manuring  this  year,  as  to  the  deep  and  thoroo^ 
ettltnre  in  years  past  and  Tarioas  sabstances  that  had  been  pot 
apon  the  soil  in  years  past,  famishing  it  with  all  the  ingredients 
necessary  for  so  large  a  prodactioo. 

CASBOT&. 

John  W.  Osgood  and  Otis  Midge  showed  some  fine  specimens 
of  Carrots.  This  root  is  more  extensively  raised  in  Danyers 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  iU  They  hare  sold  this  year  for  $7.80  per  ton  in 
the  field,  and  not  enough  grown  to  supply  tho  demand.  From 
enquiries  of  different  individuals  as  to  the  amount  per  acre 
grown^  we  find  that  from  ten  to  forty  tons  hare  been  raised : 
we  should  think  that  fifteen  tons  would  be  the  average.  This 
is  thought  to  be  a  good  crop  to  prepare  the  land  for  the  follow- 
ing crop^  From  our  experience  we  think  they  exhaust  the  land 
of  the  particular  elements  which  the  grass  crop  needs:  we  do 
not  get  so  good  a  crop  of  hay  after  carrots  as  we  do  after  conu 

axiQNS. 

Some  very  large  Onions  were  exhibited  by  differ^t  individu- 
als :  those  by  Henry  Bushby  and  Jacob  P.  Goodale,  of  South 
Danvers,  weighed  over  a  pound  each.  The  maggot,  which  has 
injured  this  crop  for  several  years,  still  continues  its  work  of 
destruction.  We  know  of  no  remedy  for  this  insect  Our  hope 
for  tho  ftiture  is  founded  upon  the  general  law  which  governs 
other  destructive  insects :  the  canker-worm  and  caterpillar  will 
be  very  destructive  for  a  few  years,  and  then  disappear  for  a 
time.  The  grasshopper  and  the  weavel  are  much  more  destruc- 
tive some  seasons  than  others,  and  we  think  this  will  be  the  caso 
with  the  onion  maggot. 

CORN. 

Some  good  King  Phillip  Com  was  exhibited  by  Robert  G. 
Buxton^  of  South  Danvers..  which  was  well  ripened.    Most  of 
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tbe  com  shotrn  was  good  for  this  season,  but  was  not  thoroHgb 
\j  ripened.  We  think  this  has  been  the  poorest  season  for  cora 
In  this  coontj  sittce  18i&*  We  have  not  had  those  six  weeks  of 
liot  nights  and  snltry  days  which  we  expect  in  dog  days^ 
Bums's  famous  ''John  Barleycorn"  was  not  treated  mock 
worse  than  poor  Johnny  Indian  has  been  this  year  ^  first  he  was 
"drowned,  then  frozen  and  thawed,  next  dtied,  afterwards  blown 
4own,  when  Jack  Frost  seized  him  so  hard  that  he  turned  pate 
end  withered  in  his  grasp. 

WHEAT. 

Several  parcels  of  Wheat  were  shown  :  that  by  Amos  iPatnami 
x>t  South  Danvers^  was  ^'e^y  good. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,  Chairman* 


CNDERDRAINING. 

For  the  best  tK>ndQCted  experiment  in  underdraining  land, 
regard  being  had  to  the  variety  of  soil,  subsoil  and  other  local 
t^ircumstances,  premiums  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  dollars 
%re  offered  by  the  Society. 

Your  Committee  have  found  much  satisfaction  and  ifwtruc- 
tion  in  their  enquiries  and  observations  on  this  subject.  Al- 
though very  few  entries  have  been  road^  for  the  premiums 
x>ffered— all  those  who  have  experimented  feeling  themselves  to 
be  learners,  rather  than  teachers  t)f  the  art  of  underdraining — 
BtiU,  in  addition  to  viewing  what  has  been  done,  we  have  re- 
x^eived  statemrats  from  several  of  our  best  farmers — all  of  which 
are  annexed,  that  will  be  found  highly  useful,  as  guides  in  ex* 
periments  of  this  charactjer. 

Among  these,  there  is  no  one  that  covers  so  large  a  space  as 
that  of  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  who,  having  abundant 
leisure  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  will  best  describe  his 
own  works.  If  we  do  not  mistake,  it  will  be  in  his  power  to 
add  greatly  to  his  very  valtiable  fin^m,  by  operatione  in  under- 
draimng. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  by  James  Stevens,  of  Andover, 
to  draiftiBg  operations  on  abotit  two  acres ;  which>  if  he  doei 
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not  mistake,  bave  been  merer  tbsn  doubled  in  yalae  by  Ids 
drains.  Mr.  Stevens's  statement  is  distinct  and  clear,  and  de- 
scribes a  model  performance,  for  the  instmction  of  those  who 
would  lay  drains  of  this  description.  The  foregoing  experi* 
ments  were  made  on  what  may  be  considered  flat,  wet  hmd. 

Some  of  a  different  character  were  presented  to  our  noticev 
on  the  ancestral  Putnam  farm  in  Danvers,  by  William  B.  Fat- 
nam.  Mr.  Putnam  is  a  good  farmer,  carefully  understanding' 
what  &e  does.  We  have  confidence  to  belieye  that  he  will  find 
his  reward  iar^is  experiments  well  begun,  and  in  due  time  will 
be  able  to  instruct  his  brother  farmers  which  of  the  sereral 
modes  of  draining  (for  he  has  tried  them  all)  is  best  t»  be 
adopted. 

We  have  been  farored  with  statements  of  experiments,  judi- 
ciously begun,  in  Rowley,  by  several  enterprising  cultirators, 
which  are  described  in  their  statements  hereunto  annexed.  We 
also  annex  a  statement  of  drainage  by  Mr.  Allen,  of  South  Daot- 
yers.  We  had  expected  to  receive  statements  from  Messrs. 
Alley  and  Ware,  of  Marblebead,  but  they  have  not  come  t^ 
hand. 

We  have  been  instructed  by  suggestions  made  by  Bx-Presi- 
dent  Fay,  who  'has  had  experience  in  costly  experim^ts  in 
draining  stagnant  swamps  f  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the 
land  drained,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  adjoining  estates,  and  ths 
general  purity  of  the  air  around* 

It  is  not  strange,  when  experiments  are  fomd  to  have  cost 
more  than  they  are  worth,  that  experimenters  are  slow  in  their 
commendation  of  such  experiments.  All  agree  that  drains,  ju- 
diciously laid  and  kept  in  good  order,  improve  the  land  and 
greatly  improve  their  products. 

In  view  of  all  we  have  seen,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
experiments  of  Messrs.  Loring,  Stevens,  and  Putnam,  have  bee& 
"best  conducted,"  and  recommend  that  the  premiums  beawardr 
ed  accordingly. 

To  George  B.  Loring,  of  Salem,  1st  premiwiy  $16  00 

To  James  Stevens,  of  N.  Andover,  2d  premium,         10  0& 

To  William  B.  Putnam,  of  Danvers,  a  gratuity,  6  0& 

JOHN  W.  PROOTOE,  Chairman. 
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OrORGE  B.  LOIJING'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  preminm  five  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  being  one 
of  tbe  lots  which  I  have  endeavored  to  improve  by  thorough 
drainage.  The  land  is  nearly  level,  and  in  addition  to  the 
vater  falling  upon  it  in  the  form  of  rain  and  snow,  it  receives 
the  drainage  of  a  considerable  extent  of  hill-side  and  slope,  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.  The  subsoil  is  a  stiff,  tenacious  clay, 
very  retentive  of  water,  extending  to  the  entire  depth  of  the 
ditches— bow  mueh  further  I  cannot  say — without  any  strata  of 
sand  or  gravel.  The  soil  lying  above  this  is  a  rich  dark  loam, 
from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inehes  in  depth. 

Tbe  field  had  been  thoroughly  and  carefully  cultivated,  for 
many  years  previous  to  coming  into  my  possession,  by  some  of 
tbe  best  farmers  in  our  county.  It  was  always  a  difficult  piece 
of  land  to  till,  owing  to  the  surface  water,  and  to  its  hardness 
in  a  dry  season,  and  its  coldness  in  a  wet  one.  Some  form  of 
drainage  had  always  been  found  necessary  for  its  cultivation  ; 
and  through  its  entire  length  ran  a  deep,  and  wide,  open  ditch, 
on  each  side  of  which  the  land  was  laid  out  in  beds  about  forty 
feet  wide,  raised  in  the  middle  as  high  as  the  plough  could  raise 
it,  and  divided  by  deep  dead  furrows. 

I  determined  to  drain  it  in  the  autumn  of  1857.  The  crop  of 
that  year  had  been  about  a  ton  of  hay  to  the  acre^of  a  poor 
quality.  The  land  was  filled  with  water  grasses  and  various 
aquatic  weeds,  and  during  the  season  to  which  I  refer  it  was 
seldom  free  from  stagnant  surface  water,  collected  in  the  hol- 
lows and  dead  furrows.  In  many  portions  of  the  field  the  cul- 
tivated grasses  were  entirely  destroyed. 

After  the  hay  crop  was  removed,  I  ploughed  the  field,  for  the 
purpose  of  manuring  and  seeding  again  to  gra^  ;  but  I  found 
at  once  that  sueh  an  operation  would  be  utterly  useless.  The 
soil  of  a  large  section  was  stiff,  cold  and  clammy,  and  in  spite  of 
the  high  manuring  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  it  had  still 
that  slaty  color  which  distinguishes  a  water-soaked  earth  from 
the  rich  brown  of  well- tilled  and  well-drained  loam.  It  was 
evident  that  all  my  manure  and  labor  would  be  wasted,  even  in 
attempting  to  raise  a  grass  crop,  that  hardiest  of  all  products, 
just  as  manure  and  labor  bad  be^n  previously  wasted  in  the  cul- 
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tivation  of  corn  and  roots,  on  the  same  field,  on  acconnt  of  the 
disastrous  effects  of  water.  I  therefore  abandoned  my  original 
plan  ;  and,  as  the  field  lies  very  near  my  barn-yard,  in  a  conve- 
nient proximity  to  the  manure  heap,  and  at  such  a  distance  from 
my  farmhouse  that  no  time  would  be  lost  by  the  laborers  in 
going  to  and  from  it,  I  concluded  to  devote  it  to  constant  culti- 
vation. For  I  have  always  found  that  a  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  transport  manure  to  the  distant  fields  of  his  farm,  while  his 
grass  lands  lie  at  his  threshold  ;  neither  can  he  afford  to  employ 
his  laborers  in  long  journeys  from  their  meals  to  their  labor 
especially  with  the  hoc  and  weeder. 

The  operation  of  draining  the  field  commenced  Dec.  8th, 
1857.  The  open  ditch  was  first  cleared,  to  a  depth,  at  the  head, 
of  three  feet,  and  sinking  five  feet  eight  inches  at  the  outlet  of 
the  field.  In  no  place  was  the  fall  less  than  three  inches  in  one 
hundred  feet.  Having  thus  prepared  the  bed  for  the  main 
drain,  I  directed  side  drains  to  be  dug,  running  at  right  angles 
with  the  main,  commencing  at  a  depth  of  two  and  one-half  feet, 
and  running  to  the  depth  required  at  the  junction  with  the 
main.  The  side  drains  were  dug  at  different  distances  from 
each  other,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land —in  some  cases 
forty  feet  apart,  in  others  less,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  (See 
next  page.) 

When  the  ditches  were  laid  open  throughout  the  field,  I  com. 
menccd  at  the  upper  portion  to  lay  the  tiles,  taking  care  to  keep 
the  laying  of  the  laterals  and  the  main  uniformly  finished  as  I 
advanced  in  the  work.  The  main  drain  consists  of  two  rows  of 
four-inch  tile  laid  contiguously.  The  laterals  consist  of  two- 
inch  tiles.  I  used  mostly  sole-tiles  ;  using  a  few  sboe-tiles  only 
when  the  manufacturer's  stock  of  sole-tiles  had  failed.  The 
drains  were  Jlllcd  as  fast  as  the  tiles  were  laid. 

Although  the  weaiher  was  unusnally  mild  for  the  season, 
while  the  work  was  going  on,  still  the  frost  of  December  in- 
creased the  diflSculty  of  working  in  the  stiff,  heavy  clay,  and 
added  to  the  expense  of  the-operation.  The  job  was  finished, 
and  the  drains  covered  against  freezing  on  the  24th.  The  ex- 
pense of  the  work  was  C51.*25  per  acre,  exclusive  of  hauling  the 
tiles  from  Manchester,  which  was  performed  with  my  own  teams. 
The  cost  of  the  four-inch  tiles  was  $40  per  thousand — of  the 
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two-inch  tiles  $12  per  thoQsand.  I  contracted  for  digging  the 
drains  at  27  1-2  cents  per  rod,  and  paid  an  espert  ordinary  day's 
wages  for  laying  the  tiles.  The  joints  of  the  tiles  were  snngly 
covered  with  wisps  of  meadow  hay  laid  compactly  over  them — 
a  small  item  of  expense  which  I  have  not  included  in  my  esti- 
mate per  acre.  As  the  field  is  very  fiat,  I  was  obliged  to  employ 
a  civil  engineer  from  time  to  time  to  give  me  the  levels  of  my 
main  drain,  the  flow  of  water  not  always  being  sufficient  to 
guide  me. 

And  now  having  described  the  process,  I  desire  to  give  the 
result.  This  field,  which  had  long  been  almost  incapable  of 
cultivation ;  which  was  always  flooded  in  the  spring,  and  parched 
in  dry,  hot  seasons ;  which  was  disfigured  bj  an  open  ditch,  and 
by  ridges  and  dead  furrows ;  which  had  been  for  half  a  century 
a  reproach  to  the  adopted  system  of  farming,  began  at  once  to 
improve  in  condition  and  appearance.  Even  during  the  winter 
of  1857-8t  the  water  was  carried  oflf  from  it  to  a  degree  never 
known  before,  and  although  it  was  by  no  means  brought  to  a 
proper  condition,  still  the  ploughing  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and 
the  cultivation  during  the  season,  were  very  materially  improv- 
ed over  previous  years. 

In  the  season  of  1858  the  crop  upon  it  was  corn.  The  month 
of  June  was  very  wet,  and  in  some  of  the  deepest  hollows,  where 
water  had  stood  for  years,  the  corn  was  killed.  Perhaps  two 
thousand  square  feet  of  land  suffered  in  this  way,  for  the  loss  of 
which  I  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  gain  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand  feet,  previously  occupied  by  the  open  ditch. 
As  the  season  advanced,  the  rains  of  August  and  September 
were  carried  off  more  rApidly.  The  crop  of  corn  was  sixty 
bushels  to  the  acre,  including  the  land  where  the  yield  had  been 
destroyed  or  reduced  by  water.  At  the  close  of  the  season,  in 
November,  '58, 1  laid  a  thousand  feet  of  intermediato  lateral 
drains  through  the  lowest  points  of  the  field,  at  an  expense  of 
$20.00.  I  also  commenced  subsoil  ploughing,  but  was  obliged 
to  abandon  it  on  account  of  the  early  freezing. 

The  spring  of  1858  found  the  land  in  much  better  condition 
than  it  was  the  year  previous.  The  winter  and  spring  rains 
soon  vanished  from  its  surface.  The  loam  was  more  friable  ; 
the  clay  subsoil,  as  expressed  by  the  workmen,  was  more  brittle. 
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It  was  ploughed  and  matmred  in  May,  carefully  cleaned  with  a 
grubber,  (for  I  was  aware  that  the  cultivation  of  the  previous 
year  had  not  eradicated  the  twitch  grass,)  and  sown  with  man- 
golds, ruta  bagas  and  carrots.  The  soil  was  easily  worked,  and 
the  rows  placed  two  feet  apart,  to  allow  the  use  of  a  horsehoe 
and  grubber,  an  excellent  labor  saving  implement  for  root  cul- 
ture, purchased  for  me  in  England  by  Mr.  Sandford  Howard. 
The  seeds  germinated  rapidly,  indicating  an  increased  warmth 
in  the  soil.  The  plants  had  become  visible  in  long  green  lines 
across  the  field,  which  had  been  brought  by  repeated  plough- 
ings  to  an  apparent  dead  level,  when,  on  the  Hth  of  June,  the 
effects  of  thorough-drainage  were  fairly  tested.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  at  that  time  we  had  a  most  copious  rain  —  two 
inches  find  a  half  in  twenty-four  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the 
18th  the  centre  of  my  field  presented  the  appearance  of  a  lake, 
and  I  began  to  fear  that  I  was  again  to  lose  my  crop — at  least 
that  portion  of  it  covered  by  the  flood.  In  twelve  hours,  how- 
ever, the  water  was  gone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  spot- 
about  four  feet  square,  no  vegetation  on  the  field  suffered  in  the 
least.  After  removing  the  crop  this  autumn,  a  portion  of  the 
field  was  subsoiled,  but  more  of  it  was  ploughed  in  ridges,  back- 
ing each  furrow  for  the  more  perfect  action  of  the  frost.  I  pro- 
pose to  finish  snbsoiling  in  the  spring.  I  found,  on  ploughing 
this  antamn,  great  uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  soil  through- 
.out  the  field,  and  wherever  the  clay  was  turned  up  by  the  plough 
it  had  lost  its  tenacious  texture.  The  subsoil  plough  penetrated 
with  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  less  draught  than  was  required 
the  year  before. 

In  speaking  of  the  crops  raised  upon  this  piece  of  land  dur- 
ing the  two  years  since  it  was  underdrained,  I  have  referred  to 
the  corn  crop  of  1857  and  the  root  crop  of  1858.  An  extended 
comparison  of  these  two  crops  may  not  be  inappropriate  here, 
or  uninteresting.  I  do  not  pretend  that  sixty  bushels  of  corn 
to  the  acre  is  such  a  crop  at  our  farmers  ought  to  raise  ;  still  it 
is  above  the  average.  And  as  my  land  was  not  suited  to  corn 
naturally,  and  had  not  been  drained  a  sufficient  length  of  time 
to  adapt  it  to  any  crop,  I  must  make  a  proper  allowance.  I 
should  have  stated  that  four  and  a  half  acres  of  the  field  have 
been  cultivated  since  the  drainage^  one  acre  still  being  contin- 
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ned  in  grass,  having  been  laid  down  the  year  before  the  drain- 
ing was  accomplished.  On  these  four  and  a  half  acres  there 
were  raised  two  hundred  and  seventy  bashels  of  corn,  for  the 
expense  of  raising  which,  I  will  accept  a  very  common  estimate, 
and  allow  that  it  was  fully  repaid  by  the  fodder.  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  the  fodder  on  an  acre  of  corn  will  pay  for  the 
ploughing  and  labor  of  manuring,  and  planting,  and  hoeing,  and 
cutting,  and  housing,  and  husking,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of 
the  eight  or  ten  cords  of  manure  which  must  be  used  in  the  culti- 
vation. I  have  never  found  that  it  did  pay  these  expenses. 
Still  in  making  the  comparison  I  will  grant  that  it  does,  and 
consider  two  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  of  corn  at  a  dollar  a 
bushel  as  the  net  proceeds  of  my  four  and  a  half  acres  of  land. 

On  this  same  land  this  season,  I  have  raised  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  mangolds  and  sugar  beets,  nine  hundred 
bushels  of  ruta  bagas,  and  eighteen  hundred  bushels  of  carrots, 
nearly  eight  hundred  bushels  of  roots  to  the  acre.  The  ruta 
bagas  and  beets  were  fair,  but  the  carrots  were  very  large,  long 
and  heavy,  constituting  by  far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
crop,  and  showing  by  their  length  the  advantage  of  thorough 
drainage  for  this  useful  and  important  root.  Estimating  the 
mangolds,  sugar  beets  and  ruta  bagas  at  a  shilling  a  bushel,  and 
the  carrots  at  eight  dollars  per  ton,  the  value  of  the  crop  is  six 
hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars.  As  I  have  not  calculated  the 
value  of  the  manure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  corn,  so  I  will  omit 
it  in  considering  this  root  crop  ;  and  I  shall  estimate  the  ex- 
pense of  ploughing,  sowing,  weeding  with  horse  and  hand  pow* 
er,  and  harvesting,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  (a  large 
estimate,  considering  that  the  work  was  done  in  mornings  and 
foul  weather,  mostly  by  a  force  necessarily  employed  in  haying,) 
I  have  then  four  hundred  dollars  in  roots,  as  a  comparison  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy  in  corn,  after  giving  com  all  the  ad- 
vantage that  has  ever  been  claimed  on  the  score  of  fodder.  Of 
the  value  of  the  two  crops  as  food  for  cattle,  I  leave  others  to 
judge— at  the  same  time  urging  upon  all  our  Essex  County 
farmers,  large  and  small,  the  importance  and  profit  of  roots  in 
every  good  system  of  husbandry — especially  carrots,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  which  our  soil  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us— thorough^ 
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drainage.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  upon 
this  matter,  still ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  attention  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  it  elsewhere,  and  the  treatises  which 
have  been  written  upon  it,  we  are  yet  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  business  and  have  not  yet  adopted  it  as  a  part  of 
our  system  of  farming.  We  are  still  discussing  how  the 
water  enters  the  tile:  whether  thorough-drainage  is  profita- 
ble ;  whether  it  is  Adapted  to  our  climate  ;  whether  stone 
drains  and  open  drains  are  not  just  as  good  and  perhaps  cheap- 
er and  better  than  tile  drains ;  whether,  after  all,  thorough 
drainage  is  of  any  service  to  us.  I  hear  these  questions  dis- 
cussed daily  by  our  most  intelligent  farmers  ;  and  I  am  well 
aware  that  drainage  with  stones  as  preferable  to  all  other 
methods  has  still  many  advocates  among  us. 

Now  this  is  not  the  time  and  place  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
treatise  upon  the  courses  of  the  waters,  and  the  character  of 
soils,  and  the  discovery  of  thorough  drainage,  and  the  precise 
angle  at  which  the  laterals  must  enter  the  main  drains,  and  the 
proper  shape  of  the  tile,  and  the  water  levels  of  oar  hills  and 
valleySf  and  the  dip  of  the  strata  through  which  drains  are  to 
run.  The  steps  which  led  to  thorough  drainage,  and  the  theory 
upoa  wtich  it  is  based,  are  valuable  and  interesting,  like  the 
foundation  and  development  of  every  great  discovery.  The 
careful  study  of  this  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended  to  our 
farmers.  "  Farm-draiaage."  an  elaborate  and  interesting  work 
on  this  subject,  by  Henry  P.  French,  containing  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  a  most  attractive  form,  should  bo  a  text-book  in  the  handj 
of  every  farmer.  In  this  work,  the  subject  so  far  as  at  present 
investigated,  is  exhausted. 

But  there  are.  a  few  practical  questions  connected  with  the 
case  which  I  report,  which  perhaps  may  be  profitably  discussed. 

I  am  often  asked—"  Is  thorough  drainage  profitable  ?''  This 
depends  very  much  upon  the  location  and  quality  of  the  land. 
Upon  the  location  :  The  field,  for  instance,  which  I  enter  for 
premium,  lies  as  I  have  said,  in  one  of  the  most  convenient  sec- 
tions of  my  farm,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  an  economical 
production  of  the  crops  I  need.  I  have  other  land  lying  near, 
but  it  is  occupied  by  orchards,  or  is  so  broken  by  hills  that  cul- 
tivation is  either  difficult  or  impossible.    Here  were  five  and  a 
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half  acres^  tmoccapied,  at  mj  rerj  door,  almost  ofieless,  unfit  far 
grain  or  roots,  and  unable  to  bear  grass  of  good  qoalitj  and 
quantity  for  any  series  of  years.    It  is  a  bed  of  clay,  upholding 
a  quality  of  soil  wbick  only  requived  warmth  and  dryness  to 
become  highly  fertile.    Science  and  the  experience  of  others 
taoght  rae  that  such  a  subsoiJ,  onee-disintegrated,  would  become 
of  the  highest  value  for  tillage, — that  droughts  would  not  parch 
the  crops,  and  that  in  its  bed  the  growing  plants  would  find  aa 
abundance  of  nooriehment.    The  superficial  cultivation  which 
it  had  received,  had  produced  no  permanent  benefit    The  ma- 
nure of  fifty  seasons  bad  increased  the  depth  of  thesoil,  but  had 
not  uerved  to  warm  it.    There  it  lay  in  that  solid  basin  of  clay, 
inoperative,  lifeless,  and  constantly  borne  away  by  the  streams 
which  ran  along  the  dead  fwrows,  and  down  the  great  open 
canal,  into  the  highway,  for  the  benefit  of  no  man»    I  IcMind  that 
the  expense  of  ploughing  such  land  was  too  great*    The  open 
ditch  was  an  obstacle,  and  the  beds  were  troublesome.    The 
process  of  plooghing  was  slow  and  heavy  :  and  the  result  was 
often  attended  with  great  oaeertainty.    As  a  good  farmer  who 
had  formerly  rented  the  farm,  said  to  me,  "  If  I  ploughed  that 
field  too  early  in  the  spring,  I  lost  my  crop,  and  if  I  ploughed 
it  tco  late,  I  could  do  nothing  with  it.''    It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  this  is  not  the  only  piece  of  land  in  Essex  County,  of  this 
description. 

Now,  without  entering  into  a  precise  calcolation  of  the  vetarn 
I  have  received  for  the  investment  of  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  on 
these  five  and  a  half  acres — a  thing  which  is  impossible — it  is 
very  easy  to  perceive  that  the  crop  of  the  present  year  alone^  in- 
creased as  it  has  been,  and  in  some  portions  of  the  field  insured 
by  the  drainage,  would  go  far  towards  my  remuneration*  I  now 
have  a  good  field,  whereas  I  formerly  had  a  poor  one.  And  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  demonstrate  to  any  farmer  that  an  expen- 
diture of  fifty  dollars  on  an  acre  of  land,  advantageously  sito- 
ated  and  of  proper  quality,  is  not  an  extravagant  or  unprofita- 
ble outlay.  Were  my  land  the  only  specimen  of  drainage  in  this 
country,  it  might  be  necessary  for  mo  to  be  more  accurate  ;  bat 
the  operations  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  New  York  State,  the  father  of 
thorough  drainage  among  us,  and  of  some  of  the  best  farmers  in 
our  county,  who  expend  nothing  on  their  fieirms  without  a  fair 
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prospect  of  reward,  are  a  saffioient  gaaraaty  that  this  mode  of 
improying  the  land  not  only  pays  well|  but  is  indispensable  to 
good  agricaltnre. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  an  indiscriminate 
application  of  thorongh  drainage  to  all  soils  is  to  be  recom« 
mended.  There  are  soils  which  do  not  require  drainage,  though 
not  80  frequently  met  with  as  many  suppose.  Heayy  clay  soils 
are  a  bane  to  the  farmer  without  it— a  blessing  with  it  There 
is  a  large  quantity  of  what  is  called  cold  springy  land — land  in 
which  the  water  percolating  from  the  hill-sides  is  caught  and 
held,  and  in  which  the  springs  thus  fed  are  constantly  seeking 
an  outlet  on  the  surface  for  the  want  of  any  other  mode  ofes* 
cape,  which  would  be  made  highly  valuable  by  thorough  drain* 
age.  I  know  many  acres  in  this  county,  composed  of  a  thin 
layer  of  loam  and  humus,  upon  a  shallow  bed  of  clay,  beneath 
which  is  found  a  deep  stratum  of  graveL  The  clay  is  so  tena- 
oions  that  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  water  never  praetrates 
it  into  the  gravel  filter  beneath,  but  lies  stagnant  on  the  level 
places  and  flows  down  the  slopes  until  the  valleys  are  constantly 
inundated.  They  yield  but  little.  They  need  only  thorough 
drainage  to  become  warm  and  fertile.  Swamp  lands  require  a 
different  mode  of  drainage ;  and  although  some  may  differ  from 
me,  I  doubt  if  thorough  drainage  is  applicable  to  such  lands.  A 
swamp  is  usually  composed  of  a  collection  of  decayed  v^etable 
matter,  of  greater  or  less  depth,  occupying  what  may  once  have 
been  the  bed  of  a  lake  or  pond.  Through  it  or  from  it  usually 
flows  a  stream,  and  the  land  itself  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
afloat.  The  subsoil  is  very  often  below  the  reach  of  any  ditch- 
ing. The  level  of  the  water  may  be  governed  by  the  outlet*  In 
its  natural  condition  the  water  is  usually  almost  as  high  is  the 
level  of  the  land.  This  level  of  the  water  may  be  reduced  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  which  can  1>e  provided  at  the  outlet  by 
digging — seldom  more  than  two  or  tiiree  feet  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  soil.  If,  therefore,  by  a  proper  arrangement  of  open 
ditches  and  a  suffici^t  outlet,  the  water  is  caught  as  it  flows 
fit>m  the  hill  sides  and  is  conducted  out  of  the  swamp,  yon  will 
have  just  as  many  feet  in  depth  of  a  porous,  peaty  soil  as  you 
have  reduced  the  level  of  the  water— no  more-^[)erhape,  and 

probably  lees,  on  acooont  of  the  settling  of  the  8wamp»  as  the 
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water  is  drawn  off.    This  soil,  composing  islands  so  to  speak 
between  the  open  ditches  in  which  water  stands,  never  loses  its 
porosity  ;  and  it  usually  requires  some  application  of  grarel  or 
clay  upon  its  surface  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion.   It  has  no  surface  water,  and  it  has  no  subsoil  that  has 
been  reached.    It  is  in  reality  agricultnro  afloat,  and  it  most  re* 
main  afloat  so  long  as  the  reservoir  of  water  beneath  it  is  sup* 
plied,  and  not  emptied.    I  speak  of  swamps  as  we  usuallj  find 
them  in  our  own  county,  and  in  many  parts  of  Massachusetts.   I 
do  not  think  tiles  or  blind  drains  of  any  form  are  applicable  to 
such  tracts  of  land,  for  I  consider  a  firm  subsoil  as  almost  in- 
dispensable to  the  proper  use  of  tiles,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
solid  basis  upon  which  they  ought  to  lie,  but  on  account  of  their 
capacity  for  discharging  water.  I  have  seen  many  a  stone  drain 
sunk  in  a  swamp,  carrying  down  many  a  dollar  with  it.  If  such 
spots  are  to  be  drained  at  all,  let  it  be  done  as  the  Venetians 
drained  the  lagunes  upon  which  they  built  their  cilj — hj  ca- 
nals,  and  not  by  sewers^ 

With  the  exception  of  certain  portions  of  swamp  land  lyiag 
upon  a  firm  subsoil,  shallow  swamps  as  they  may  be  called,  fur- 
nished with  a  rapid  outlet,  and  lying  in  some  convenient  locality 
for  cultivation,  few  swamps  can  be  reclaimed  and  subjected  to 
thorough  drainage. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  lands  in  this  country  so  sit- 
uated as  to  pay  for  careful  cultivation  may  be  profitably  under- 
drained  whenever  they  require  it.  And  all  land  requires  drain- 
ing where  "stagnant  water"  either  "in  or  on  the  soil  impedes  the 
growth  of  all  our  valuable  crops." 

I  am  frequently  told  that  nature  has  provided  most  of  our 
farmers  with  materials  for  draining  close  at  hand,  in  the  stones 
of  their  fields,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  tiles  are  an 
unnecessary  expense.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bury 
the  stones  which  interfere  with  cultivation.  But  I  doubt  the 
economy^of  attempting  to  convert  them  into  drains,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  large  free  water  passage,  tapping 
a  copious  spring,  or  furnishing  a  culvert  for  a  rapid  stoeam.  I 
should  never  expect  to  thorough  drain  with  stones,  and  should 
consider  it  a  misfortune  to  find  enough  in  my  land  to  tempt  me  to 
use  them.  I  should  certainly  never  haul  them  upon  the  land  for 
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the  purpose  of  coDstrnctiDg  a  drain,  and  if  I  found  them  there  I 
should  be  tempted  to  haul  them  off  rather  than  use  them.  Stone 
drains  cannot  be  constructed  as  economically  as  tile  drains. 
They  require  vastly  more  digging,  and  they  are  bulky  and  heavy 
to  transport.  They  cannot  be  laid  so  as  to  prevent  the  particles 
of  earth  from  entering  their  crevices,  and  their  walls  offer  re^ 
treats  for  moles  and  mice  too  comfortable  to  be  neglected.  Ow- 
ing to  Aeir  liability  to  be  obstructed  they  are  not  permanent, 
and,  except  as  conductors  for  rapid  streams,  I  doubt  if  they  are 
ever  effectual.  In  the  field  which  I  have  described  there  are 
7562  feet  of  drains.  The  work  b^an  on  the  8th  and  was  fin- 
ished on  the  24th  of  December — sixteen  days,  including  Sundays 
and  foul  days.  Let  any  one  compute  how  long  it  would  have 
taken  to  haul  stones  enough  for  these  drains,  even  had  they  lain 
immediately  about  the  field,  and  he  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  two  systems.  And  considering  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  the  level  of  the  field,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  stone  drains  would  have  been  ere  this  inoperative.  I  doubt 
if  clay  beds  can  be  properly  drained  by  any  such  method.  I 
have  in  my  mind  a  beautiful  meadow  which  was  drained  nearly 
thirty  yoars  ago  with  stone  drains,  and  brought  for  the  time  in- 
to line  ^rass  land,  but  which  is  now  rapidly  returning  to  its 
original  aquatic  vegetation.  The  drains  are  evidently  ob- 
structed.   The  work  is  evidently  a  failure.  And  why  ? 

In  answering  this  question,  I  am  brought  to  the  consideration ' 
of  a  point  frequently  brought  forward  in  all  discussions  upon 
thorough  drainage  with  tiles*  Place  a  tile  into  the  hadds  of  any 
man,  or  show  him  a  tile-drain  laid  and  ready  for  covering,  and 
he  will  almost  invariably  ask  you  how  the  water  enters  the  pipe. 
Mr.  French  in  his  work  seems  to  adopt  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Parkes,  that  five  hundred  times  as  much  water  enters  a  drain  at 
the  crevices  or  joints  as  through  the  pores  of  the  tile.  This  may 
be  so.  But  one  thing  should  be  remembered — that  no  crevice 
should  be  large  enough  to  admit  particles  of  earth  with  the 
water,  if  the  water  passage  is  to  be  kept  free  from  obstruction. 
The  great  advantage  of  tiles  over  stones  is  that  they  strain  the 
water  out  of  the  soil  without  adraitti  jg  any  earthy  particles 
along  with  it — an  operation  impo98iblo  in  a  stoiio  drain.  And 
unless  the  crevices  or  joints  are  close  enough  to  perform  this 
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duty,  tbe  drain  mast  be  a  failure.  Now  take  any  number  of  feet 
of  two  inch  pipe,  properly  laid«  with  the  joints  carefnlly  addosted, 
and  the  space  occnpied  hj  the  crevices  is  very  small  in  compar- 
ison with  cubic  inches  of  the  bore.    Yet  from  this  pipe  will  be 
discharged  at  times  a  stream  of  its  full  capacity.    Woold  not 
creviees  large  enoagh  to  admit  this  volume  of  water  endanger 
the  drain  7    I  have  no  doubt  that  tiles  act  as  strainers  all  along: 
their  course.  The  insinuating  power  of  water  in  the  soil  is  well 
known.  It  pursues  its  course  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion with  a  persistency  almort  unequalled.    The  drop  that  ialb 
upon  a  hill  side -commences  at  once  its  journey  to  its  level,  and 
nothing  stops  it.  No  soil  is  so  hard  that  the  hidden  vein  may  not 
be  discovered  winding  its  way  through  it  on  its  mysterious  er- 
rand. It  seeks  the  current  that  is  to  bear  it  on  in  the  great  circoit 
of  the  waters.    The  porous  pipe  which  you  lay  in  the  earth  be- 
comes at  once  a  channel  towards  which  the  surrounding  waters 
tend.  The  pressure  is  on  every  side.  That  law  which  propelled 
the  drop  through  myriads  of  capillary  tubes  with  an  irresistible 
force,  enables  it  to  enter  through  the  minutest  passage  into  tiiis 
artificial  pathway — distilled  perhaps — but  nevertheless  driven 
there,  as  the  fluids  circulate  through  ev^  living  thing,  animal 
or  vegetable,  not  by  visible  tubes  alone,  but  by  channels  which 
the  microscope  can  hardly  trace  or  discover.    May  not  the  very 
philosophy  of  tile-draining,  with  its  strange  success,  consist  in 
this — that  on  every  square  inch  of  its  surface  are  multitudes  of 
orifices  drawing  the  water  away  from  the  adjacent  soil,  and  act- 
ing as  outlets  for  the  porous  earth  as  the  water  is  distilled  away 
from  it  ?    Else  how  is  a  tile  drain  so  much  more  effectual  than 
any  other  drain  ever  invented?    Crevices  and  joints  do  not  ao- 
connt  for  this. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  plan  that  I  have  varied 
the  distances  between  the  lateral  drains  from  80  to  40  feet  In 
doing  this  I  endeavored  to  be  governed  by  the  condition  of  the 
land.  The  subsoil  throughout  the  field  is  of  the  same  quality, 
but  the  upper  and  central  portion  of  the  field  being  somewhat 
lower  than  the  rest,  and  receiving  more  fiowage  of  water  from 
the  surrounding  hillsides,  rendered  more  frequent  drains  nee- 
ec»ary.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  the  distances  adopted  by 
me  have,  on  most  of  the  land,  proved  sulBoient  for  all  praetioal 
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parpOBes.  In  the  middle  of  the  field,  where  the  85  feet  spaces 
end  and  the  42  feet  spaces  begin,  I  thought  proper  to  lay  foar  in< 
termediate  drains  on  each  side  of  the  main.  These  were  laid  last 
year.  I  think  I  hare  seen  the  benefit  of  them,  the  collection  of 
water  at  that  point  being  naturally  very  groat. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  rule  with  regard  to  the  distances  of 
drains.  Bat  in  land  like  my  own,  where  the  clay  is  very  stiff  and 
the  accfimnlation  of  surface  water  very  great,  I  think  25  feet  in 
t^e  wettest  portions  and  35  feet  in  the  driest  would  be  a  fair 
and  economical  rule  to  adopt.  The  rains  in  this  country  are  often 
very  copious,  and  the  work  of  relieving  the  soil  of  water  is  very 
great.  Our  drains  should  undoubtedly  be  more  frequent  than  in 
a  climate  whose  rains  are  more  after  the  order  of  a  drizzle. 

Next  in  order  after  the  distance  to  be  adopted  between  the 
drains  comes  the  question  of  depth.  Tiles  must  of  course  be  laid 
below  the  reach  of  the  subsoil,  plough  and  the  frost.  This  is  in- 
dispensable.  Beyond  this  opinions  differ  very  materially.  The 
theory  seesas  to  be  well  established  that  deep  drains  draw  far- 
ther than  shallow  ones,  which  probably  means  that  four  or  five 
feet  will  draw  better  than  three  feet,  on  the  principle  that  the 
pressure  of  water  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the 
drain.  And  it  is  moreover  urged  that  deep  drains  discharge 
more  water,  and  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  drain  the  land 
in  winter  and  spring.  This  is  undoubtedly  tmo  to  a  very  great 
degree.  On  my  own  land,  where  the  depth  varies  from  two  feet 
nine  inches,  (a  depth  which  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  at  the  head 
of  the  first  few  laterals  in  the  field,  in  order  to  give  them  fall 
into  the  main  at  that  point,)  to  five  and  a  half  feet  and  less,  I 
have  found  that  they  worked  best  at  a  depth  of  about  three  and 
a  half  feet.  This  seems  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  stiff  clay  which 
I  drained.  I  fixed  the  head  of  the  main  at  three  feet  in  order  to 
prevent  the  necessity  of  digging  too  deep  at  the  outlet ;  and  at 
the  point  in  the  field  where  this  drain  reached  a  depth  of  about 
three  and  a  half  feet,  my  drainage  has  been  most  successful. 
Near  the  outlet  I  was  obliged  to  sink  my  main  drain  between 
five  and  a  half  and  six  feet,  and  of  course  the  laterals  are  at  the 
same  depth — perhaps  five  feet  at  the  head,  and  five  and  a  half  at 
the  junction.  On  this  spot  the  drains  have  not  worked  so  welL 
I  can  perceive  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the  land  from 
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year  to  year ;  bat  on  a  small  space,  aboat  tbree  rods  sqamre, 
where  the  drains  are  at  this  depth,  the  land  has  not  improved  te 
the  extent  found  in  all  the  rest  of  the  field. 

I  have  ventured  to  extend  my  statement  to  the  Committee  to 
what  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  an  unnecessary  length,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  any  new  light  upen  thorough  drainage 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  an  essay  upon  the  subject,  but 
in  order  to  show  the  importance  which  I  attach  to  the  work. 
Not  all  lands  require  it,  neither  will  erery  part  of  a  New  Eng- 
land farm  pay  for  it.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that  thorough 
drainage  "does  not  belong  to  pioneer  farming."    But  there  is 
scarcely  a  farm  in  Essex  County  on  which  it  may  not  be  profit- 
ably employed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    Those  spots,  fre- 
quently seen,  which  produce  nothing  but  ''run-hay"  while  corn 
is  growing  luxuriantly  on  the  adjoining  slope,  may  perhaps  be 
yery  conveniently  located  for  better  cultivation.    Two  or  three 
tons  of  good  English  hay  to  the  acre  would  soon  pay  for  drain- 
ing.   How  often  do  we  see  the  grass  crop  of  a  larm  aknoet  en- 
tirely gathered  from  the  cold  wet  fields,  because  the  grain  and 
root  crops  must  occupy  the  warmer  elevations.    Would  not  the 
cattle  of  that  farm  rejoice  in  the  fruits  of  a  little  drainage,  and 
their  improved  condition,  together  with  the  increased  hay  crop, 
soon  return  the  money  spent  in  tiles  and  ditches?    There  may 
be  a  little  spot  near  the  bams  where  in  a  leisure  hour  the  farmer 
could  cultivate  a  few  additional  roots  for  winter  forage,  but  the 
chilling  waters  will  not  yield  their  sway,  and  he  abandons  it  to 
water  grasses  aud  weeds.    A  few  tiles  might  give  him  a  light 
and  loamy  bed  in  which  his  crops  would  rejoice. 

Thorough  drainage  does  not  belong  to  pioneer  farming  it  is 
true.  It  is  no  part  of  the  work  of  clearing  the  forest  and  expel- 
ling the  wild  beasts.  Neither  does  it  belong  to  fancy  farming 
alone.  Every  man  in  such  a  region  as  Essex  County  who  can 
afford  to  keep  his  farm  through  care  and  industry  and  thrift 
can  just  as  well  afford  to  drain  portions  of  it  as  he  can  afford  to 
fence  and  manure  it.  If  he  can  afford  to  do  the  one  he  can  af- 
ford to  do  the  other.  If  he  applies  his  industry  to  the  one,  be 
can  better  apply  it  to  the  other.  For  he  may  build  the  most 
substantial  fences  around  fields  loaded  with  manure  and  yet 
find  himself  enclosing  nothing  but  '^vexation  of  spirit"  and  a  re- 
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pn>ach  to  all  fais  labor,  because  he  has  failed  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  his  flgricolture  on  a  well  drained  soil.  Every  mechanic 
who  owns  his  cottage  and  a  few  adjoining  acres— (and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  our  county  has  hundreds  of  such  men)— will 
^  well  to  commence  at  the  bottom  of  his  soil  if  he  hopes  to  reap 
the  reward  of  the  farmuig  which  he -snatches  from  his  bench  and 
workshop. 

I  have  dwelt  the  more  too  upon  tile  drainage  because  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  stone  drains  have  still  their  advocates  among 
us.  He  who  improved  the  plough  is  looked  upon  as  a  benefactor* 
The  inventors  of  mowing  machines,  and  horse-rakes,  and  horse- 
hoes,  and  well-balanced  shovels,  and  seed-sowers,  and  rock- 
lifters,  and  stump-pullers  are  all  praised  for  the  benefits  they 
have  bestowed  upon  mankind,  and  no  man  thinks  of  returning 
to  the  primitive  implements  which  hav«  long  lain  neglected  by 
the  8tde  of  theee  improvemeats.  But  these  men  dealt  with  the 
surface  of  the  whole  matter ;  while  he  who  taught  us  that  by 
''frequent  drainage"  with  tiles  our  land  mghi  be  warmed  and 
freed  from  stagnant  water,  and  enabled  to  resist  drought  and 
defy  flood,  prepared  the  way  for  a  system  of  agriculture  which 
has  already  enriched  England  and  Scotland,  and  may  also  en« 
rich  our  own  county — a  system  which  furnishes  opportunity  for 
the  best  implements  of  husbandry  and  gives  them  their  true 
value.  Tile-draining  was  a  long  step  in  advance,  from  which 
there  should  be  no  step  backward.  And  when  we  return  to  the 
plough  of  the  Puritans,  and  to  sun-bwrat  manure  heaps,  then  may 
we  return  also  to  stone-drains,  and  watch  tho  water  grasses 
growing  over  the  very  spot  where  the  stones  were  buried* 

Salom,  November  14th,  1859. 


JAMES  STEVENS'S  STATEMENT. 

The  experiment  in  underdraining,  to  which  I  ask  your  at- 
tention, was  commenced  in  September,  1857,  and  completed  in 
October  of  the  same  year. 

I  have  laid  about  75  rods  of  drains,  as  specified  on  a  plan 
herewith  submitted.    {See  next  page,) 


JAMBS  STZrwaV  LAS 
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I  began  the  work  by  first  baying  a  complete  survey  and  level 
of  the  field  taken,  that  I  might  be  certain  in  what  direction 
the  water  would  run,  and  whether  there  was  fall  enough 
to  let  the  water  ofif  freely.  I  have  learned  by  experience 
that  a  little  care  properly  applied  at  the  commencement  of 
nnderdraining  operations,  saves  much  labor  in  the  end.  It 
is  a  kind  of  work  that  ''  once  well  done  is  better  than  twice 
poorly.*'  My  drains  extend  about  seventy-five  rods,  and  operate 
on  about  two  acres  of  land.  They  are  generally  laid  to  the 
depth  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  deep,  and  are  made 
from  stones  gathered  from  the  field  and  other  parts  of  the  farm. 
They  are  so  covered  that  the  land  can  be  ploughed  and  culti- 
vated without  in  the  least  disturbing  the  drains.  They  cost 
about  $1.00  per  rod,  and  I  think  the  value  of  the  field  is  improv- 
ed by  them  four  times  as  much  as  the  cost.  Before  the  under- 
draining  operations  were  commenced,  the  crop  of  hay  was  very 
light  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  present  season  the 
same  field  yielded  nearly  two  tons  to  the  acre  ;  the  crop  was 
clover,  and  of  the  first  quality.  I  also  mowed  about  two  tons 
of  second  crop  from  it,  and  the  fall  feed  at  the  present  time  is 
very  abundant. 

I  was  greatly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  last  commit- 
tee's investigations,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  have  the  present 
committee  view  my  premises  at  such  time  as  may  best  suit  their 
convenience.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  such  low  land  as  mine 
with  a  hard  subsoil,  can  be  greatly  benefitted  by  nnderdraining. 

North  Andover,  Nov.  10, 1859. 


WILLIAM  B.  PUrNAJTS  STATBBfBNT. 

My  experiments  in  draining  have  been  so  recent,  that  I  feel 
that  I  have  but  little  information  to  give  that  will  be  of  practi- 
cal use. 

The  field,  to  which  your  attention  was  called,  contains  a  little 
more  than  four  acres.  It  is  situated  near  the  bottom  of  a  large 
hill,  which  rises  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  field.  The 
soil  is  a  rocky  loam,  resting  upon  a  hard  gravel  subsoil ;  the 
loam  varies  from  one  to  three  feet  in  depth  ;  the  slope  of  the 
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field  is  to  the  Hortheast.  It  has  been  so  cold  and  wet  in  the 
spring,  that  it  eoald  not  be  planted  until  late  in  the  season. 
The  practical  question  with  me  was,  how  to  dispose  of  the  sur- 
plus water.  Some  advised  me  to  plough  the  land  into  ridges 
and  open  surface  drains.  From  my  experience  in  an  adjoining 
lot,  with  surface  drains,  I  fo«nd  they  washed  so  deep,  that  I 
bad  to  fill  them  up.  From  my  first  experiment  with  covered 
drains,  I  thought  they  drained  the  pocket  more  than  the  land. 
This  was  a  covered  drain  laid  in  1842.  For  a  few  years  it  did 
well,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  it  has  been  worthless.  I  think 
this  was  caused  by  laying  it  too  level  and  not  keeping  the  oat- 
let  clear. 

Ten  years  ago  I  laid  a  few  rods  of  covered  drain  in  the  field 
which  you  saw,  which  has  continued  to  do  well,  and  the  benefit 
to  that  part  of  the  field  has  been  such  as  to  induce  me  to  lay 
more. 

In  December,  1857^  I  laid  17  rods  of  stone  drain,  about  four 
feet  deep,  laying  stones  at  the  bottom  and  flat  stones  for  cov- 
ering, then  put  on  pine  boughs  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  filling 
the  water  passage.  This  was  done  at  a  leisure  time,  and  in 
connection  with  other  work,  so  that  I  cannot  state  definitely 
how  much  labor  was  bestowed  upon  it.  The  stones  were  upon 
the  field,  and  had  to  be  carted  off  if  not  used  in  this  way* 

In  May,  1858, 1  laid  about  25  rods  of  drain,  using  eedar  poles 
at  the  bottom  and  covering  them  with  a  slab,  leaving  an  open 
space  of  about  three  inches  for  the  water  passage  ;  then  put  in 
about  eighteen  inches  of  small  stones.  This  has  eon  tinned  to 
work  well  thus  far.  This  was  opened  by  ploughing  and  scrap- 
ing out  two  feet  of  the  surface  with  the  ox  shovel,  and  the  bot- 
tom with  a  hand  shoveL  This  saves  much  hand  labor,  and 
when  the  team  is  mot  in  use  I  think  it  much  cheaper  than  to 
Bhovel  it  all  out  by  hand. 

Last  spring  I  laid  about  27  rods  of  tile  drain,  using  three-inch' 
tile,  which  cost  91S  per  thousand,  the  expense  of  teaming  and 
waste  by  breaking  making  it  cost  about  25  eents  per  rod  ;   the 
digging  cost  25  cents  per  rod,  and  laying  and  filling  8  ceaU — 
making  58  cents  per  rod,  at  three  feet  deep. 

You  ask  how  lie  water  gets  into  the  pipe.  Theoretically,  it 
will  come  in  through  the  pores  of  the  tile ;  but  practical^,  I 
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tliint  much  of  it  gets  in  at  the  joints.  When  I  laid  my  drain,  1 
had  not  seen  Mr.  French's  book  upon  drainage,  and  I  was  trou- 
bled to  keep  the  bottom  of  the  drain  level  enough  to  have  the 
tile  fit  close.  I  found  1  could  lay  them  best  by  using  a  small 
strip  of  board  to  lay  them  on,  and  small  sods  to  cover  the  joints. 

You  ask,  at  what  distance  apart  the  drains  should  be  laid« 
With  me  it  has  been  an  object  to  see  how  far  apart  I  could  have 
them  and  carry  off  the  surplus  water.  I  think  that  three  rods 
each  way  is  as  far  as  we  can  expect  them  to  operate,  or  about 
40  rods  per  acre, 

Danvers,  Sept.  21, 1859. 
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The  part  of  my  field  which  I  have  appropriated  for  grass  is 
surrounded,  as  you  may  perhaps  recollect,  by  hills,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  opening  on  the  easterly  side.  From  those  hills 
emanate  many  springs.  On  every  side,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
I  have  cut  in  former  years  deep  open  drains*  The  purport  of 
my  letter  is  to  relate  a  fact  of  curiosity  and  pecuniary  interest 
to  me. 

On  the  northerly  side  I  left  about  five  rods,  at  the  comeri 
without  a  drain,  for  the  convenience  of  carting/  over.  The 
ground  there  seemed  firm,  and  I  thought  I  could  not  be  trou- 
bled with  water.  The  meadow,  south  of  this,  I  sowed  with 
herd's  grass  and  red-top.  I  obtained  two  good  crops.  The 
crop  this  year  was  quite  as  good.  By  examining,  I  found  that 
the  water  was  standing  in  the  little  hollows  in  all  that  part  of 
the  meadow.  The  question  with  myself  then  was,  where  can 
that  water  come  from  7  I  suspected  ihdXfioe  rods  that  was  left 
without  a  drain*  The  soil  there  is  three  and  a  half  feet  deep, 
and  resting  on  a  stratum  of  clay«  I  caused  a  drain  to  be  open-* 
ed  down  to  the  clay,  and  found  a  channel  for  water  four  inches 
in  diameter,  through  which  quite  a  stream  of  water  was  flowing, 
which  rose  in  the  meadow  below*  I  then  placed  a  row  of 
stones  on  each  side  of  the  drain  with  a  covering  stone  on  the 
top,  making  a  drain  of  about  six  inches  square,  and  then  threvT 
in  about  a  foot  in  depth  of  small  ston^  then  a  little  hay,  then 
sodsy  and  covered  the  whole  with  earth. 
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The  effect  of  this  drain  is  already  apparent  The  water  hii 
entirely  left  the  meadow  below  and  is  flowing  quite  fireelj 
through  the  nnderdrain.  The  groand  is  in  a  better  state  to 
cart  over  than  before.  By  this  five  rods  of  nnderdrain  I  haTo 
redeemed  an  acre  of  excellent  soil  from  the  destrQctive  effeets 
of  a  constant  rising  of  spring  water. 

The  cost  of  this  draiui  by  exact  account,  is  not  more  than  75 
cents  per  rod. 

1  intend  to  pat  in  other  underdrains  this  antomn,  the  good 
effects  of  which  will  be  even  more  apparent  than  the  above  de* 
scribed. 

The  grass  over  and  immediately  contiguous  to  the  under- 
drains which  I  put  in  in  the  spring,  is  the  best  I  have  on  the 
field. 

The  little  experience  I  have  had  in  underdraining  has  taught 
me  that,  to  be  effectual,  an  nnderdrain  must  be  placed  at  the 
foot  of  every  hill  where  springs  rise,  or,  as  the  Irish  say,  "  be- 
tween the  high  and  the  low,"  and  parallel  with  the  hill.  Such 
drain  will  take  all  the  water  that  would  otherwise  fill  the 
grounds  below.  Then,  by  cross  drains  at  suitable  dbtances,  all 
excess  of  water  may  be  taken  from  the  fields.  I  think  the  rab- 
ject  of  underdraining  should  interest  the  whole  fieurming  comnm- 
nity,  and  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  be  of  the  greatest 
practical  importance  to  many  experimenters. 

Rowley,  Oct.  81, 1869. 


LEWIS  ALLEN'S  STATEMENT. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  £  herewith  hand  you  a  statemoit 
of  my  experience  in  underdraining.  Six  years  ago  this  &11 1 
had  a  piece  of  land  that  was  so  wet  and  springy  that  I  could 
not  drive  a  horse  over  it  without  much  difficulty.  I  had  a  trench 
dug  through  it  about  2  1-2  feet  deep  to  the  hard  pan,  termi- 
nating at  the  brook.  I  had  stones  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  about  the  size  of  a  peck  measure,  far  enough  apart  for 
another  stone  of  about  the  same  sice  to  cover  them,  then  filled 
up  with  smaller  stones  to  within  a  foot  of  the  surface,  then  filled 
up  tiie  trench  with  earth  to  a  level.  The  aext  year  the  land  was 
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ploughed  and  planted  with  corn,  which  was  very  good.  It  has 
since  fceen  in  grass,  and  as  good  as  in  any  part  of  the  field.  The 
water  has  ran  from  the  drain  ever  since  it  was  laid,  and  has  so 
completely  drained  the  land  that  a  horse  can  be  driven  over  any 
part  of  it.  I  was  so  well  satbfied  with  the  above,  that  last  fall 
I  had  aboQt  500  feet  of  the  same  Icind  laid  in  a  low  piece  of  land 
when  the  mud  was  moch  deeper,  in  conseqaence  of  which  the 
drain  settled  a  few  inches.  It  still,  however,  answers  the  pur 
pose  and  drains  the  land  so  that  a  team  can  pass  over  any  part 
of  it,  which  coald  not  be  done  before.  Were  I  to  lay  another 
drain  where  the  mod  was  deep,  I  shoald  place  boards  at  the  bot* 
tom  before  placing  the  stones  in  the  trench,  which  I  think  would 
prevent  in  a  measure  its  settling.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  this 
mode  of  draining  that  I  shall  do  more  of  it  rather  than  be  at  the 
expense  of  purchasing  tile. 
South  Danvers,  November  9th,  1858« 
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In  reply  to  your  inquiries  as  to  my  experience  in  under 
draining,  I  regret  that  it  has  not  been  very  extensive  or  very 
thorough.  The  soil  of  my  farm  is  light  and  the  subsoil  gravel, 
which  is  not  retentive  emtigh  to  hold  water  as  long  as  I  should 
like.  It  would  not  suffer  in  this  respect  if  it  should  bo  visited 
by  a  shower  every  day  in  the  year. 

I  have,  however,  some  low  bogs  which  have  been  made  very 
productive  by  draining^  These  lay  very  low  and  are  difficult 
to  drain  for  want  of  sufficient  fall.  Covered  drains  I  have  found 
therefore  to  be  impractfoable.  Those  which  I  have  constructed 
have  become  filled  up  in  a  few  years  time,  and  I  am  taking  them 
up  and  converting  them  into  open  drains.  I  do  this  very  re- 
luctantly, as  it  is  more  expensive  to  work  lands  where  the  drains 
are  open,  besides  being  unsightly.  The  advantage  of  open 
drains  however,  on  peaty  and  swampy  lands,  over  covered  drains 
are  incontestable ;  for  besides  avoiding  the  danger  of  being 
filled  up  from  the  sediment  of  such  soils  which  will  get  in,  un* 
less  the  flow  is  constant  and  rapid,  a  great  deal  t>f  the  water  is 
renoved  by  evaporation* 
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ITuderdraiaing,  especially  tile  draining,  has  worked  wonders 
upon  heavy  clay  soilSf  wherever  there  are  springs.  The  effects 
in  some  cases  which  I  have  seen  are  marvellous,  bringing  the 
land  into  fiM  tilth,  and  rendering  it  estremely  prodnctive.  I 
think  the  cost  of  underdraining  snch  lands  would  be  repaid  is 
a  few  years  by  the  Saving  of  labor  alone  in  their  cultivation,  be- 
sides doabUng  the  value  of  the  crops.  This  subject  has  become 
much  more  important  since  the  introduetion  of  mowing  ms' 
chines,  horse-rakes,  drills,  nnd  other  labor-saving  implements  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  "A  wet  spof  in  a  mowing  field  oaghf 
no  longer  to  exist,  if  we  wish  our  machinery  to  work  to  advair' 
tage. 

Allow  me  to  remark  in  conclusion  thatnnderdrahiing  limdis 
a  science  of  itself,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  without  a  full 
and  thorough  survey,  and  a  knowledge  of  what  we  are  about.  I 
have  lately  been  reading  Judge  French's  book  on  this  subject, 
which  is  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  complete 
treatises  upon  the  subject  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  hope  that  no 
farmer  will  undertake  any  expensive  operation  of  drainage 
without  first  giving  it  a  perusaL 

LyMy  August,  1859< 


K.  S.  ¥A,TS  LETTER  ON  MARKET  DAYS. 

{The  foUowing  letter  to  the  Secretai^  wai  read  before  the  Tmstees  at  their  mee^ 
bfi  in  November  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions,  with  the  reports  re^ 
specting  tfaxee  of  the  markets  held  the  cnrrent  year  ondsr  the  direction  of  ^  Sod' 
ety.J 

LtNK,  November  2d,  1859. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — As  jft  is  f  ory  uncertain  if  T  shall  be  able  to 
atten'd  tbe  Trustees  meeting  in  November,  I  wish  through  yoa 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  to  tbe  subject  of  marketer 
in  the  success  of  which  I  feel  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  im- 
portance of  which  to  the  agricultural  interest  of  this  county  is 
beginning  to  bo  more  and  more  felt  and  understood.  I  seek  no 
apology  for  doing  so^  becausd  in  this  matter  having  taken  a 
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leading  part  in  pitting  ike  ''ball  ia  motion/'  I  am  bonnd  to  do 
all  in  my  power  to  keep  it  rolling  until  the  object  aimed  at  is 
fully  readied. 

What  has  been  done  this  year  is  b«t  a  preliminary  step,  ex- 
citing attention  to  the  subject  and  paving  the  way  to  something 
like  a  working  system,  which,  when  once  established^  if  it  is 
worth  pursuing,  will  take  care  of  itself.  It  will  need  no  foster- 
ing or  aid  of  any  kind,  the  motive  power  being  the  «;elf  interest 
of  those  who  are  to  sustain  it.  I  propose  to  allude  briefly  to  the 
fiteps  already  taken,  so  far  as  they  furnish  a  guide  to  future  ac- 
tion, premising  only  that  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society  have 
acted  in  the  matter  with  a  liberality  of  sentiment  and  a  stead- 
iness of  purpose  which  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  first  market  was  held  at  South  Danvers,  and  it  was 
largely  attended  by  those  who  eame  for  business  as  well  as  from 
curiosity.  Mr.  Putnam^s  report  of  that  market  is  clear*  and  pre- 
cise. He  states  concisely  the  advantages  of  these  markets,  and 
he  also  says  that  from  his  personal  observation — and  I  know  of 
no  one  better  capable  of  judging  upon  tiUs  point — he  thinks  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  community  to  see  these  markets 
established.  The  next  market,  which  was  held  at  North  An- 
dover,  was  largely  attended,  and  the  place  itself  seemed  most 
admirablf  adapted  for  a  truly  agricultural  market  of  consider* 
able  importance. 

The  same  interest  which  Mr.  Putnam  speaks  of  in  his  report 
I  found  at  North  Andover,  and  I  cooild  not  but  feel  tbat  6udi 
gatherings,  if  they  could  be  confined  to  those  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming,  would  of  themselves  repay  the  cost  of  at- 
tendance to  M. 

Tke  nest  market  was  at  Georgetown — a  place  admirably  sit- 
uated for  a  market ;  and  though  the  day  was  wet  and  disagree- 
able, I  noticed  many  who  came  from  long  distances  to  decide  in 
their  own  minds,  from  actual  inspection^  of  the  trials  of  different 
mowing  machines,  which  to  select  for  use.  This  incidental  ad- 
vantage of  markets  fitruek  me  with  great  force,  and  gave  me  re- 
newed hope  of  the  permanent  usefulness  of  the  institution.  Let 
it  be  an  established  fact  that  annually,  on  the  third  Wednesday 
of  June,  there  would  be  a  market  for  hay-making  implements  of 
all  kinds  ajad  a  trial  cf  them,  and  ther^  wx)uld  be  a  throng  to 
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witaesB  their  opcratkm  with  a  view  to  purchase  that  would 
Burprise  everj  one.  Georgetown,  in  my  Inraible  jadgment,  has 
many  advantages  for  this  important  purpose,  an<i  none  of  the 
drawbacks  attending  trials  of  this  sort  in  the  neighborhood  of 
larger  towns.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  would  attend 
would  comc^  Imsinetft  which  is  the  cardinal  point  to  be  kept 
in  view. 

The  fair  at  Nowburyport  I  did  not  attend,  but  from  tho 
accounts  which  have  been  published  I  should  infer  that  it 
was  not  a  business  affair  at  all,  and  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter if  a  regular  agricultural  market  is  the  object,  to  have  held  it 
in  Rowley  or  West  Newbury,  but  of  that  it  is  for  those  who  re- 
side in  that  part  of  the  county  to  judge. 

In  Mr.  Putnam's  Report  ho  says  of  the  South  Danvers  market 
— "There  was  the  usual  quantity  of  pedlars  and  catch-penny 
scenes  which  are  found  about  all  our  public  gatherings,"  and  be 
expresses  the  hope  that  ''hereafter  the  civil  authorities  will  not 
allow  any  of  those  exhibitions  which  tend  to  make  it  a  holiday 
instead  of  a  market.'^  This  is  sound  good  sense.  There  is  no 
more  reason  why  gentlemen  who  meet  on  agricultural  business 
should  be  annoyed  by  fandangoes,  dancing  monkeys,  bands  of 
music,  and  all  such  nonsense,  than  the  worshippers  in  a  church, 
and  to  avoid  such  scenes,  disturbing  if  not  disgusting  to  men 
who  are  in  earnest  about  their  affairs,  we  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  establish  our  markets  where  they  are  the  least  likely  to 
occur,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  convenient  points  of  access  to 
both  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  second  market  at  North  Andover  was  similar  in  its  char- 
acter to  the  first,  so  far  as  the  show  of  sellers  was  concerned. 
But  few  sales  however  were  made,  owing  to  the  fact  probably 
of  the  abundant  supply  of  stock  thrown  upon  all  the  markets 
this  season  from  the  apprehended  scarcity  of  hay  the  coming 
winter.  The  second  market  day  at  South  Danvers  would  have 
been  a  very  large  one  from  tho  indicsitions  furnisaed  but  for  a 
severe  rain  storm.  Even  this  did  not  deter  many  from  attending, 
there  being  quite  a  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs,  and  sam- 
ples of  roots,  such  as  carrots,  beets,  &c.,  which  were  offered  for 
sale  at  fair  prices  by  the  ton,  and  many  tons  would  have  been 
sold  had  not  the  weatlier  effectually  prevented  buyers  from  at- 
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imding.  The  markets  at  North  Andovcr.at  Georgetown,  and  the 
last  one  at  South  Danvers  were  very  materially  and  injnriously 
affected  by  the  rain.  At  the  North  Andover  first  market  the 
rain  began  to  fall  at  about  2  o^clock,  and  broke  up  the  market 
almost  entirely.  At  South  Danvers  it  prevented  any  business 
of  consequence  being  done.  At  GeorgetowD,  where  it  rained 
licavily  all  the  morning  and  again  towards  night,  it  prevented 
the  purchasers  and  sellers  of  stock  from  coming  together,  the 
pens  being  at  a  considerabk  distance  from  a  place  of  shelter, 
but  it  did  not  prevent  a  large  crowd  from  witnessing  the  trial 
of  mowing  machines,  and  of  inspecting  them  before  and  after  the 
trials,  because  they  and  the  field  on  whick  they  were  tried  were 
near  a  plaee  of  retreat  from  the  rain.  At  North  Andover  and 
at  South  Danvers  there  is  no  tavern  or  public  bouse  within  a 
convenient  distance  of  the  market  place,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  the  moment  the  rain  began  to  fall  every  one  left 
the  ground. 

I  have  thus  gone  over  the  material  points  presented  by  those 
who  have  reported  upon  these  experimental  markets,  and  from 
my  own  observation  of  them  I  learn  from  them  that  a  general 
interest  has  been  awakened  in  their  favor,  and  that  they  have 
been  well  attended.  On  the  other  hand,  altboigh  the  places 
have  been  well  selected  in  most  particulars,  experience  l^s 
shown  that  in  order  to  establish  them  as  a  fixed  and  regular 
system  they  should^  while  being  made  accessible  to  those  who 
have  occasion  to  use  them,  have  also  sufiicient  permanent  ac- 
commodation for  stock,  and  for  the  assemblage  in  a  commo- 
dious manner  of  all  other  articles  for  sale,  and  that  they  should 
likewise  have  a  shelter  for  those  who  attend  them  from  the  heat 
and  cold,  the  rain  and  the  dust— or  in  other  words,  they  must 
be  near  some  large  public  house,  to  which  all  can  freely  resort 
not  only  for  these  purposes  httt  for  food,and  for  the  transaction 
of  such  business  as  requires  anything  more  than  common  buying 
and  selling  of  stock  and  produce.  Now  this  is  the  great  want, 
at  South  Danvers  and  at  North  Andover,  and  unless  this  want 
is  supplied  a  market  cannot  succeed  in  either  of  these  places-  I 
have  been  informed  that  this  want  will  probably  be  supplied  be- 
fore another  year  at  North  Andover  ;  and  as  it  is  out  of  my  beat, 
I  do  not  intend  to  propose  anything  with  respect  to  that  market* 
14 
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The  Georgetown  market  is  capable  of  being  all  right  in  every 
respect  by  simply  providing  accommodation  for  stock  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  the  public  house  already  there.  I  have 
only  therefore  to  speak  of  South  Danvers,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  after  much  inquiry  no  spot  has  been  found  wherein  to  fix  a 
market  containing  the  necessary  space  and  accommodation  with- 
out a  very  large  expenditure  of  money,  which  no  one  is  willing 
to  make.  South  Dan  vers  has  also  proved  objectionable  in  some 
degree  from  there  being  so  large  a  population,  which  is  easily 
attracted  to  a  market  from  curiosity,  but  which  does  not  con- 
tribute anything  to  its  success. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  has  very  naturally  excited  the 
inquiry^ — cannot  a  more  suitable  point  be  found  which  will  ac- 
commodate equally  well  this  flourishing  agricultural  region  7 
Danvers,  where  the  Fair  has  been  held  for  the  last  two  years, 
seems  to  combine  all  the  advantages  of  South  Danvers  without 
the  disadvantages,  and  if  a  market  could  be  established  under  a 
vote  of  recommendation  of  the  Society  at  that  point,  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  next,  and  continue  as  a  monthly 
market  ever  after,  it  is  believed  t^at  Essex  County  would  have 
one  market  at  least  which  would  fulfil  the  reasonable  oxpecta- 
tions  of  every  one.  It  is  suflSciently  removed  from  the  larger 
towns  to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  a  crowd  of  idlers,  and  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  town  to  make  the  market  as  or- 
derly and  quiet  as  those  at  Brighton  and  Cambridge.  It  would 
cost  nothing  to  establish  it,  and  I  will  engage  that  every  accom- 
modation will  be  furnished  for  man  and  beast,  and  every  notice 
given  of  the  markets  from  time  to  time  free  of  all  expense  to  the 
Society.  I  earnestly  hope  therefore  that  the  Society  will  look 
favorably  upon  this  measure,  because  I  feel  it  of  great  impor- 
tance that  having  begun  the  good  work  the  Society  should  con- 
tinue to  watch  over  it.  By  adopting  this  measure  one  perma- 
nent market  at  least  will  have  grown  out  of  the  year's  labors, 
and  it  will  be  an  example  for  other  parts  of  the  county  to  follow 
what  has  been  done  by  a  similar  movement. 

J  have  trespassed  at  much  length  in  thus  presenting  my  views, 
and  the  haste  with  which  I  am  obliged  to  write,  owing  to  my 
many  engagements  before  my  departure,  has  made  my  remarks 
rather  more  desultory  and  less  connected  than  I  conld  wish,  but 
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t  am  so  aD:2tions  to  have  the  measaro  adopted  at  your  next 
meeting,  in  order  to  commence  this  winter  the  work  of  prepara- 
tion, that  I  must  let  this  go  as  it  is,  asking  you  to  present  the 
views  herein  expressed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  think  most 
suitable  and  proper. 
With  much  respect  and  r^ard,truly  your  friend  and  servant, 

RICHARD  S.  FAY. 


MARKET  DAY  AT  SOUTH  DANVERS. 

The  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  management  of  the 
Market  at  South  Danvers,  being  the  first  held  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Trustees,  offer  the  following  report  :— 

They  selected  as  the  most  suitable  location  that  part  of  Wash- 
ington street  near  the  head  of  Foster  street  They  had  forty  of 
the  Society's  pens  put  up  by  the  side  of  the  street.  Tbdy  also 
had  handbills  printed  and  distributed  throughout  the  County, 
giving  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  sale. 

The  day  was  pleasant ;  and  at  an  early  hour  wo  bad  the  vis- 
ible evidence  that  the  community  were  interested  in  the  experi** 
ment. 

There  were  offered  for  sale  85  cows,  37  steers  and  heifers,  9 
bulls,  86  horses,  5  pairs  of  working  oxen,  13  fat  oxen,  112  pigs, 
96  sheep  and  lambs.  Those  belonged  to  70  different  individuals, 
and  were  from  13  different  towns  in  the  county.  Trees,  from 
the  nurseries  of  the  Messrs.  Lakes  and  Pettingill  of  Topsfield, 
were  tor  sale.  Strawberry  and  other  vines  were  sold  by  Mr. 
Page  of  Danvers. 

Farm  implements  were  exhibited  by  several  individuals, 
among  which  we  noticed  particularly  a  one  horse  mower,  of  the 
improved  Eetchum  patent.  This  appeared  better  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  small  farmers  in  Essex  County  than  any  mower 
we  have  seen.  Of  its  practical  operation  we  have  no  means  of 
judging.  In  this  connection  we  would  remark  that  as  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  farmers  who  intend  to  purchase  this  season 
will  Eave  to  decide  upon  which  machine  to  buy,  we  would  sug* 
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gest  that  it  might  be  well  for  the  Society  to  fix  npon  some  timB 
and  place,  and  in  connection  with  the  market  have  a  trial  of  the 
different  mowers,  if  the  manufacturers  are  disposed  to  thus  ex* 
hibit  them  to  the  public*  We  think  it  would  be  well  to  hare  it 
as  earlj  as  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  June. 

We  noticed  a  cultivator  shown  by  J.  A.  Learoyd  of  DaoTers, 
a  new  patent ;  also,  the  usual  quantity  of  pedlars  and  caUhpmny 
scenes,  which  are  found  about  all  our  public  gatherings  ;  and 
we  were  pleased  to  notice  the  good  order  which  prevailed,  and 
the  absence  of  intoxicating  drinks  ;  but  the  sound  of  the  drun 
did  not  chord  well  with  the  lowing  of  the  herd  and  the  bleats 
ing  of  the  flocks  ;  and  we  hope  hereafter  the  civil  authorities 
will  not  allow  any  of  those  exhibitions  which  tend  to  make  it  a 
holiday  instead  of  a  market. 

Of  the  results  of  the  first  market  the  Committee  fed  that  it 
was  all  that  could  be  expected.  The  large  number  that  attended 
it  is  a  plain  indication  to  our  minds  that  the  community  wish 
for  such  markets.  We  know  that  cariosity,  and  the  desire  to 
see  something  new,  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  a  real 
Yankee  farmer ;  yet  it  is  the  hope  of  gain  that  calls  him  from 
his  home.  So  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  we  think  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire  in  the  community  that  these  markets 
should  be  established.  We  have  been  asked  by  those  who  have 
doubted  the  expediency  of  them,  if  the  sales  were  such  as  will 
induce  farmers  to  drive  their  stook  there.  In  answer  to  such  in- 
quiries, we  would  say  that  if  the  sales  were  low  the  natural  re- 
sult will  be  to  induce  more  buyers  to  attend,  and  if  articles  are 
not  sold,  it  is  a  cheap  method  of  advertising.  The  market 
will  be  to  the  farmer  what  the  advertising  journal  is  to  the  mer* 
chant — if  it  does  not  sell  his  ware  it  informs  the  public  where 
they  may  be  obtained. 

What  the  small  farmers  of  Essex  County  need  is  not  so  much 
an  increased  price  for  agricultural  products  as  some  system  by 
which  they  can  dispose  of  their  surplus  produce  without  oon* 
suming  so  much  of  their  time. 

We  would  state  this  fact  in  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  a 
ready  market  The  manufacturers  of  pickles  in  Boston  are  in 
the  habit  of  contracting  for  their  oucumbers  in  the  spring,  to 
take  at  a  fixed  price  all  that  can  be  grown  npon  a  given  number 
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^aores.    They  thus  get  them  at  less  prke  and  tke  producer  is 
better  rewarded,  because  he  loses  no  time  in  marketing  them. 

We  have  been  frequently  asked  how  often  we  intend  to  hold 
these  markets.  Our  reply  is  that  it  is  an  experiment,  and  that 
they  can  be  fixed  only  as  the  wants  of  the  commmnity  demand 
them. 

In  closing  we  would  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  for  the 
Trustees  to  anoint  some  one  whose  duty  would  be  to  have  the 
general  charge  of  the  markets  and  make  the  reports  of  them. 
For  the  Committees  WM.  R.  PUTNAM. 

Danrers,  May  16th,  1869. 


MARKET  DAY  AT  NORTH  ANDOVER. 

The  second  of  cue  Market  days  came  off  at  North  Andover, 
near  Sutton's  Mills,  on  Tuesday,  May  20th,  1859,  and  was  well 
attended,  notwithstanding  the  chilliness  of  the  early  part  of  the 
xlay,  followed  at  noon  by  raiB>  that  came  on  just  after  the  auc- 
tion sales  commenced,  which  put  a  stop  to  the  business.  There 
was  a  smaller  number  of  aailmals  presented  than  at  South  Dan- 
vers.  The  independent  sate  on  the  day  previous  at  Methuen 
may  have  tended  in  part  to  this.  There  wisre  more  fat  cattle, 
however,  comprising  14  yoke*  A  5  year  old  steer  from  John 
Barker  of  Andover,  weighing  2400  lbs.,  and  the  yearling  colt  of 
C  A.  Botterfleld,  weighing  660  lbs.,  were  two  of  the  most  a^ 
tractive  features  at  the  grounds.  There  were  entries  of  |stock 
from  the  following  places : — Andover,  24  *  Lawrence,  4 ;  Wil- 
mington, 2 ;  Boxford,  3  ;  Middleton,  2  ;  Billerica,  Newbaryport 
Great  Falls,  West  Newbury,  East  Bradford,  Bradford,  Danvers, 
Lowell,  Salem,  and  Danville,  N«  H.,  one  each,  consisting  of  130 
cattle,  including  oxen,  cows,  and  heifers,  102  swine,  22  horses, 
15  sheep,  and  11  coops  of  fowls. 

The  sales  previous  to  the  auction  were  13  cows  and  heifers, 
from  $85  to  $46  each.  One  yoke  of  fat  cattle  from  Danville,  N. 
H.,  for  $9.00  per  100.  One  sheep  and  2  lambs  $18.00  Lo  t  of 
fihoats  for  $4  50  each.    Sucking  pigs  from  $2  50  to  $5  00. 

Tlie  sales  at  auction  in  the  forenoon  were  principally  wagons 
and  other  vehicles,  10  of  which  averaged  from  $10^  SO  to  $63. 
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Prevfoas  to  the  rain  the  following  animals  were  disposed  of' 
One  yoke  4  year  old  steers  for  $100  00 :  one  do  working  oxea 
for  $100  00  ;  one  yearling  bnll  $9  ;  one  cow  $20  00  ;  cow  and 
calf  $82  00  ;  one  pr.  working  oxen  $52  00 ;  5  horses  ranging 
from  $20  to  $70.  There  may  have  been  exchanges  eflfected  which 
could  not  be  ascertained  for  entry.  The  farm  implements  on  the 
ground  attracted  much  attention.  Whitney's  patent  ploughman 
fastened  to  a  Michigan  plough,  Wetberell's  horse  hoe,  Ketch- 
urn's  one  horse  mower,  from  the  manufactory  of  Nourse,  Mason 
&  Co<  was  attractive,  and  two  or  three  were  engaged.  The  ono 
exhibited  we  left  with  Mr.  Baily  of  the  Committee.  Manny  & 
Allen  Mowers ;  Russell's  Mowing  machine ;  new  revolv- 
ing Cultivator;  Whitney's  self-sharpening  Hay  Cutter;  chain 
pump  tubing ;  Sawyer's  Improved  Cultivator,  and  Johnson's 
patent  Hog  Trough  were  prominent.  The  hog  trough  was 
neat  and  simple,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  useful  article. 

For  the  Committee,  JOHN  M.  IVES. 

North  Andover,  May  20th,  1859. 


MARKET  DAY  AT  GEORGETOWN. 

The  Committee  of  arrangements  for  the  Market  day  held  at 
Georgetown  June  21st,  present  the  following  report. 

Owing  to  the  foul  weather  the  market  was  not  so  suocessfol 
generally  as  it  would  have  been  had  circumstances  been  more 
favorable  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plans  laid  down  by  the 
Committee. 

The  show  of  cattle  and  horses  was  small,  many  of  those 
present  not  arriving  until  after  the  trial  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chines had  begun.  But  little  interest  could  be  got  up  in  their 
favor,  it  all  turning  to  the  field  of  the  horse  mowing. 

This  portion  of  the  market  must  be  considered  as  rather  un- 
successfuL  The  number  of  entries  made  was  forty-one  : — 
consisting  of  horses,  colts,  oxen,  cows,  bulls,  sheep  and  swine. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  amount  of  stock  sent  from  the  va- 
rious towns  ; — Prom  North  Andover  three  entries ,  Andover 
two  ;  Newbury  one ;  Lowell  one ;  Bradford  one  }  Byfield  two; 
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Groveland  two  ;  West  Newbury  one  ;  Haverhill  two ;  Boxford 
two  ;  Ipswich  one  ;  Georgetown  seventeen. 

Owing  to  the  continued  rain  the  auction  sales  were  not  very 
extensive.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  was  driven  away 
previously  to  the  sales  commencing.    But  few  buyers  were 
present,  and  their  wants  did  not  appear  very  urgent ;  conse- 
qxiently  but  little  property  changed  hands.    One  Jersey  Bull 
was  sold  for  twenty-six  dollars,  and  a  native  Bull  for  seventeen 
dollars  anrd  a  half.  Considerable  other  stock  was  '^knocked  ofiT" 
to  the  highest  bidder,  but  the  property  not  ehanging  propri- 
etors, the  conclusion  is  the  prices  were  not  satisfactory* 
'    Charles  Boynton's  stallion  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  gray  stal- 
lion owned  by  Mr.  Sawyer  of  Boxford,  were  on  the  cattle 
grounds,  and  received  their  share  of  attention  ;  also,  a  pair  of 
two  year  old,  half  Devon  steers,  owned  by  Hiram  N.  Noyes  of 
Georgetown,  which  by  their  docility  and  beauty  gained  the  first 
premium  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  day  was  the  trial  of  mowing  ma- 
chines. Their  various  exoellencies  were  examined  into  by  a 
competent  committee,  and  reported  upon  by  them.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  ground  after  the  grass  was  raked  off  showed  that 
better  mowing  had  been  done  than  in  years  previous,  when  the 
work  had  been  done  by  hand  mowers. 

Although  this  Market  day  in  some  respects  mast  be  set  dowa 
as  a  failure,  still  under  more  favorable  circumstanees  the  result 
would  have  been  different. 

''Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth/'  and  it  will  take  time 
to  establish  these  days  upon  a  permanent  basis.  The  immense 
benefit  resulting  to  farmers  by  dealing  directly  with  the  con- 
sumer, and  consequently  the  same  result  to  the  consumer  by  pur- 
chasing of  the  producer  are  too  obvious  to  require  argument  in 
their  support ;  and  although  at  first  there  may  appear  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  movement — producers  not  bringing  their  wares 
and  animals  to  market,  and  purchasers  being  backward  in  bay- 
ing— still  we  trust  the  beginning  heretofore  made  will  be  fol- 
lowed up  with  vigor  and  confidence,  until  the  Essex  County 
Market  days  shall  become  a  fixed  institution. 

For  the  Committee,  SOLOMON  NELSON. 

Georgetown,  July  1st,  1B59. 
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THE  TREADWELL  FARM. 

The  Committee  on  the  Tirectdwell  Farm  would  report  : — 
That  the;  have^visiled  the  farm  during  tho  past  year  from  time 
to  time,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  such  improvements  and  ex- 
periments as  might  be  in  accordance  with  the  designs  of  the 
donor,  and  condactve  to  the  best  interests  of  the  societj  and 
the  cause  of  agriculture. 

The  condition  of  the  farm  is  such  as  to  interfere  nateriallf 
with  any  good  system  of  experimental  husbandry.  The  b«ild- 
ings  are  still  very  insufficient,  the  barn  and  shed  attached  be- 
ing hardly  suitable  for  containing  the  crops  and  protecting  the* 
cattle  of  the  JG&rm^  The  manufacture  of  soflfeient  manor e  for 
the  wants  of  the  place,  with  the  present  conveniences}  is  almost 
impossible.  The  land  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  pastures  and 
a  small  field  adjoining  the  house,  in  the  lowest  possible  condi- 
tion ;  and  will  require  a  long  application  of  good  farming,  be- 
fore it  will  really  warrant  any  system  off  experiments  on  crops, 
with  the  piospcot  of  such  a  return  as  every  carefuJ.  and  intelli- 
gent farmer  has  a  right  to  expect  Your  committee  would 
therefore  recommend  that  for  the  present,  the  energies  of  the- 
society  be  turned  towards  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
improvement  ot  tbe  land,  preparatory  to  a  series  of  experiments 
in  the  raising  of  crops^ 

The  Committee  have  obtained  a  set  of  metesological  instru- 
ments and  tables  from  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  which  have 
been  carefully  kept  by  Mr.  Brown  the^occupant  of  the  farm. 

A  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  fiarm  has  also  been 
adopted,  which  it  is  hoped  will  pro^e  to  be  useful  to  all  who 
would  employ  a  conv^ient  mode  of  farm  accounts^ 

Series  of  experiments  have  been  instituted  in  the  application 
of  manures  to  vaiisas  crops— corn  and  the  varieties  o£  roots. 

Tbe  amount  expended  by  the  Committee  in  experiments  ex- 
ceeds by  about  $25  the  annual  rent  of  the  farfn,  as  agreed  upon 
with  Mr.  Brown.  And  they  would  recommend  that  the  crops 
obtaisied  from  the  experiments,  bo*  allowed  Mr.  Brown  as  a  re^ 
muneration  for  this  outlay. 

The  Committee  would,  state^raoieocer  that  the  eondiiiMi  of 
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the  farm  is  such  as  to  render  an  accurate  account  of  the  exper* 
iments  difficult  to  be  given  for  the  past  year.  The  work  that 
has  been  performed  is  chioSy  an  introdnction  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem, which  it  is  believed  will  be  interesting  and  valuable.  A 
ibundation  for  this  has  been  laid  without  expense  to  the  society, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate  that  much  may  be  done  in 
^tbe  future,  without  any  use  of  the  society's  funds. 

The  erection  of  a  new  bam  is  all  important.  Liberal  gentle- 
men in  the  County  have  already  subscribed  for  the  purpose* 
And  the  Committee,  according  to  a  vote  of  the  society,  have  de- 
termined to  use  such  timber  as  may  be  found  on  the  farm,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  necessary  building. 

The  Committee  would,  in  conclusion|bear  testimony  to  the 
fidelity  and  industry  with  which  Mr.  Brown  has  attended  to 
their  recommendations,  and  to  the  economical  care  with  which 
be  has  conducted  the  iMisiness  of  the  farm. 


DANIEL  ADAMS, 
R.  8.  PAY, 
J.  W.  PROCTOR, 
A.  W.  DODGE, 
GEO.  B.  LORING, 
WILLIAM  SUTTON,  J 

Salem,  Nov.  15,1859. 
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ESSAYS. 

The  Committee  on  Essays  and  Farm  Aoooonts,  report  that 
five  essays  have  been  {uresented  for  premium— viz : — 

On  the  Potato  Disease  and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  ex* 
periments  to  ascertain  its  cause. 

On  Muscle  Bed. 

On  TJnderdraining. 

On  the  Onion  Crop  and  the  enemiea  which  threaten  its  de^ 
struction. 

On  Horse  and  Ox  Shoeing. 

Your  Committee  regard  all  these  essays  as  fiirmshfaiig  useful 
15 
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BQggesiions  on  the  subjects  which  they  treat,  bat  in  Tiew  of  the 
great  importance  and  ralue  of  the  potato  crop,  and  eateenuBg 
the  saggestions  in  this  essay  of  great  practical  valoe,  they  rec- 
ommend that  the  premium  of  ten  dollars  be  paid  to  the  anthor, 
and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

The  essay  on  Horse  and  Ox  Shoeing  contaiiw  Taloable  hinta 
on  a  snlgect  too  imperiectly  understood  and  {Nracticed.  In  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  useful  in  awakening  attention  to  an  ior 
prored  mode  of  shoeing  these  useful  animals,  your  conunittee 
recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  six  dollars  be  pidd  to  the  antiHMr 
of  this  essay,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  the  Transae- 
tions. 

No  statement  of  actual  farm  accounts  has  been  presented  to 
your  Committee.  By  order  of  the  Oommittee* 

JAMES  H.  DUNCAN. 

Salem,  November  16th,  1869. 


PLAN  OP  A  SERIES  OP  EXPERIMENTS  FOR  INVES- 
TIGATING THE  POTATO  DISEASE." 

BT  WILSON  FLIGO. 

It  is  about  fifteen  years  since  the  first  general  appearance  of 
the  potato  disease.  During  this  time  the  whole  civilized  world 
has  been  investigating  its  causes^  its  nature  and  its  remedy. — 
This  disease  is  marked  on  its  first  approach  by  a  slight  discol- 
oration of  the  surface  of  the  tuber,  gradually  penetrating  its 
substance,  and  causing  a  hardness  of  the  pulp>  most  apparent 
after  the  potato  is  cooked.  This  hardness  bears  some  resem- 
bianco  to  that  of  a  tuber  of  the  preceding  year'js  growth,  which 
is  sometimes  found  in  the  bill  among  the  new  potatoes.  No 
amount  of  boiling  will  soften  eil^er  the  one  or  the  other ; 
though  they  will  yield  to  a  greater  d^ree  of  heat  than  212^ 
in  an  oven,  and  become  softened.  Throughout  the  diseased 
substance  there  is  a  brownish  or  rusty  hue,  sometimes  in  irr^n- 
lar  streaks,  and  sometimes  uniformly  blended  with  the  mass- — 
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The  final  stage  of  the  disease  is  a  softening  of  the  part,  which 
seenra  to  be  identical  with  its  corroption,  when  it  is  almost 
black.  Such  are  the  superficial  appearances  of  the  disease  ; 
its  natnre  has  not  been  yot  ascertained.  Seyeral  theories  hare 
been  pat  forth  to  explain  it ;  bot  they  are  all  unsatis&etorj  to 
the  reason  and  common  sense  of  impartial  inquirers. 

Among  the  theories  which  hare  been  adranced  to  explain  the 
nature  and  causes  of  the  disease,  four  hare  attracted  public  at- 
tention and  have  been  warmly  advocated  by  their  respectire 
authors.  The  fungus  theory,  which  I  will  name  first,  supposes 
that  the  rot  is  caused  by  inoculation  with  the  9pari  of  a  certain 
species  of  fungus,  which,  like  a  true  parasite,  penetrates  the 
substance  of  the  tuber,  and  thrives  upon  its  nutritious  proper* 
ties.  This  fungus  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  the  red  rust 
that  attacks  the  leaf  and  stem  of  Indian  com  and  other  cereal 
plants.  It  is  now  believed  to  be  the  consequence,  not  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  being  always  developed  subsequently  to 
^he  gangrene  of  the  tuber. 

The  theory  put  forth  by  Mr.  Smee,  an  English  experimenter, 
maintains  that  the  disease  is  produced  by  an  insect.  This  hy- 
pothesis has  been  advocated  by  several  writers,  who  have  stated 
many  important  facts  to  corroborate  their  views.  Mr.  Smee 
found,  howeveri  that  when  he  placed  the  insect  that  infested 
th^  unsound  tuber  upon  one  that  was  sound ,  they  would  not  re- 
main upon  it,  but  left  it.  Hetace  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they 
will  not  feed  upon  the  potato  unless  it  be  in  a  corrupted  state. 
It  is  also  worliiy  of  remark,  that  the  different  advocates  of 
this  theory  have  attributed  it  to  several  different  species  of  in- 
sect This  fact  lessens  the  probobility  that  their  suppositions 
are  correct  Indeed,  the  same  reasoning  that  has  been  nsed  to 
controvert  the  fungus  theory,  renders  it  probable  that  the  in* 
sects  do  not  produce  the  disease,  but  they  are  attracted,  if  not 
generated,  by  the  corrupt  matter  which  is  consequent  upon  it. 

Mr.  Bradford's  hypothesis,  which,  if  correct,  explains  the 
cause,  rather  than  the  nature  of  the  disease,  supposes  it  to  be 
the  conseqn^ce  of  the  ^  running  out "  of  the  plant  from  the 
effects  of  old  age.  The  tubers  be  considers  not  as  the  literal 
offspring  of  their  predecessors,  but  as  continuations  of  the  in- 
dividual from  which  they  were  originally  derived ;  as  grafis 
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•M  bet  continutfons  of  ike  parent  itodc,  and  iN>t  ife  Htenl 
eftpriog.  Henee,  as  aoioM  are  tiippofled  toanffiBr  ttte  efcote ef 
old  age  at  the  time  wben  the  original  tree  from  whieh  tiief 
were  taken  would  mffsr  these  effeeta,  the  tnbert  of  the  potato 
are  anppoeed  to  be  liable  to  a  similar  decay  after  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

There  is  some  fallacy  in  this  idea.  Nature's  laws  reelecting 
animal  and  Tegetable  propagation  are  far  from  being  identieal; 
and  they  differ  in  this  important  respect— that  while  animahi 
can  be  propagated  only  by  the  anion  of  the  sexes,  plants  maf 
be  propagated  both  in  tUs  way  and  in  nnother  wmy  which  is 
independent  of  aez.  The  assnmption,  that  n  graft  or  n  sdoB  is 
a  conttnnation  of  the  tree  from  which  it  was  taken,  is  trae  only 
in  a  qnalifled  sense :  it  is  really  bnt  a  eontinnaUon  of  An  BMd- 
titode  of  jdants  snstained  by  the  tree  in  one  vast  comminitj, 
each  indiridnal  of  whidi  dies  annnally.  A  tree  is  a  fiuntly  of 
indiTidnal  and  annnal  plants,  derini^  their  noorishment  from 
one  common  sonrce,  and  snpported  in  their  position  by  the^ 
branches,  which  serve  also  as  conTcyanees  of  nntriment  to  the 
millions  of  plants  assembled  open  them.  Each  of  these  [dnnts 
dies  annually  when  the  leaf  perishes,  by  whieh  it  held  comtan- 
nication  with  the  atmosphere.  Jost  at  the  point  where  eaoh 
leaf  was  sepaerated  from  the  branch,  is  a  bod  ;  and  this  bod  to- 
gether with  the  recent  branch  npon  which  it  grows,  and  tile 
other  bnds  that  grow  npon  it,  is  the  offspring  of  its  predecesaw 
whieh  has  now  perished.  As  this  mode  of  propagation  is 
maintained  without  the  union  of  seaes,  so  it  differs  from  the 
ssKual  mode  in  always  continuing  the  sex  of  the  plant,  if  it 
dioecious.  Herbaceous  plants  which  are  coamdered  perennial, 
hare  the  same  power  of  multiplying  themselves  in  other  ways 
besides  the  sexual  manner, — some  by  tubers,  some  by  bulls, 
asme  by  buds  or  subterranean  stems,  and  others  by  buds  ^t 
separate  themselves  from  the  [dant,  as  in  the  Tiger  lily. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Tiger  lily  might  not 
be  propagated,  through  all  time,  by  these  buds,  as  well  as  by 
its  proper  seeds.  We  are  not  authorized  by  any  experiments, 
to  say  that  plants  may  not  continue  their  species  by  means  of 
buds,  tubers  and  bulbs,  in  perpetuity.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
Usnri^  howevery  that  the  sexual  method  is  the  only  <me  desigaad 
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Vy  natire  to  innire  immortalitf  to  the  species.  Tlui  propagt- 
tion  by  YmtiB  and  sdons,  iMng  place  wtttioat  ibe  union  of  sex- 
es, must  be  considered  ms  the  dcunH  kitid  of  infmd^hreedmfft 
and  most  be  attended,  at  least  nnder  the  artificial  oironmstaa- 
ces  of  cnltore,  with  Home  of  those  disastrous  consequences, 
which  are  known  to  proceed  from  sexual  in  and4n  breeding. 

I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  deny  that,  if  Mr.  Bradford's 
theory  be  incorrect,  tiiere  may  be  some  truth  in  his  conjectures. 
In  accordance  with  his  hypothesis ,  that  the  potato  disease  is  but 
a  natural  deeay,  produced  by  the  eld  age  of  the  present  Tarie* 
ties,  asoontinved  threugh  many  generations  uninterruptedly  by 
"the  tuber,  the  remedy,  he  contends,  must  consist  in  raising  a 
new  slock  firom  die  seed  and  rejecting  all  the  old  rarieties.-^ 
Yet  aslthe  seedlings  of  potatoes  which  hare  been  long  under 
eultiTation,  may  partake  of  the  infirmities  of  the  parent,  he 
recommends  resorting  to  the  original  wild  potato,  and  re^stoek- 
Ing  the  country  by  seeds  procured  firom  this  source. 

Similar  to  the  foregoing  theory  is  one  advanced  by  Mr.  Priti, 
a  German  experimenter,  who  believes  the  disease  to  be  the  con- 
sequence of  a  high  system  of  cultivatioo,  or  as  I  would  express 
the  idea,  of  luxurious  habits  continued  through  many  genera- 
tions. In  this  way  the  plant  has  aoquhred  a  predisposition  to 
disease,  which  is  increased  by  high  culture,  and  may  be  dimin- 
ished by  culture  of  an  opposite  character.  To  prove  his  posi- 
tion, he  states  that  the  disease  shows  itself  in  a  more  aggravated 
form,  in  proportion  as  the  crop  is  highly  composted,  accom- 
panied with  a  moist  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  other  conditions 
favorable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plant.  These  dream- 
stances  he  supposes  to  be  productive  of  a  superfluity  of  water  in 
the  sap^vessels  of  the  plant,  thereby  giving  origin  to  the  disease. 
Hence  the  disease  commonly  shows  itself  in  the  stalk  before  it 
affects  the  tuber ;  and  the  fimgal  growth  which  ensues^  is  the 
consequence  of  the  corruption  of  the  tuber. 

The  same  injurious  eifeots,  I  would  add,  are  well  known  to 
fbllow  long  continued  high  manuring,  both  of  fhiit  and  forest 
trees,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth  ;  and  there 
is  probably  a  Hmit  in  all  natural  productions,  both  of  the  vege- 
table and  animal  kingdom,  beyond  which  "improvement'*  sud- 
denly Stops,  and  degeneracy  ensues.    Hence  the  *  VuBaing  oaf 
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of  establiflhecl  rarieties  of  artificial  fniits,  and  of  imfrored 
breeds  of  domestio  animals,  which  most  occasionally  be  crossed 
with  a  less  improved  stock,  to  restore  their  vigor  of  constitii- 
tion.  As  a  ramedy  for  the  ^olato  disease,  Mr.  Pritz  recom- 
mends that  the  tnbers  be  planted  in  a  soil  which  is  well  drained, 
and  in  which  the  fertilizing  materials  have  been  thorongfaly 
mixed  with  the  soil  during  a  previous  season  ;  and  he  prefers  a 
virgin  soil  to  one  made  equally  rich  by  artificial  methods. 

Beside  the  theories  above  stated,  various  remedies  and  nos 
trums  have  been  proposed,  some  of  which  afibrd  rational  svb- 
jeots  of  experiment  One  of  these  reo(HiuDendationB  is  early 
planting,  which  has  been  considered  favorable  to  theproductioift 
of  a  healthy  crop.  Others  recommend  ashes,  lime,  and  variow 
alkaline  substances,  as  remedies,  having  observed  some  good  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  use  of  them.  These  and  several  other  ap' 
pliances  and  methods  of  cultivation,  though  they  do  not  insure 
a  sound  and  healthy  crop,  may  be  found  to  diminish  its  liability 
to  be  diseased. 

We  cannot  reasonably  feel  sanguine  of  disooveriag  a  spedfie 
for  the  cure  or  prevention  of  the  disease,  nor  of  ascertuning  the 
fcmo^caUBe  of  it;  We  may  be  able  to  guess  at  some  of  the 
proximaik  causes — such  as  high  manuring  and  general  luxurious 
treatment ;  (for  after  the  predisposition  to  disease  is  created  in 
any  subject,  a  Aousand  different  agents  may  act  as  proximate 
or  exciting  causes  of  its  development) — while  its  remote  cause 
still  remains  hidden.  The  potato  disease  probably  resembles 
cdtain  diseases  of  the  animal  system,  whose  origin  is  involved 
in  mystery,  whose  nature  is  but  partially  understood,  and  whose 
remedies  serve  rather  to  assuage  than  to  cure  them.  Such  dis« 
eases  may  come  upon  an  individual,  in  spite  of  the  most  rational 
employment  of  those  measures  of  prevention  which  usually  ren^ 
der  one  secure  from  its  attacks.  Still  experience  has  proved 
that  the  precautionary  measures  recommended  by  physidansare 
gtnerd  sqfeguardi;  and  that  the  disease,  whatever  it  may  be, 
will  attack  a  smaller  proportion  of  those  who  attend  to  these 
sanitary  rules  than  of  those  who  neglect  them. 

The  same  course  of  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  potato  dis- 
ease. This  plant,  without  doubt,  will  always  be  liable  to  its  at- 
tacks ;  but  careful  induolive  experiment,  carried  through  a  con* 
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sldorable  seriea  of  years,  may  bring  to  light  certain  faets,  npoa 
which  a  system  of  sanitary  rules  may  be  established  ;  and  by  at- 
tending to  these  rules  in  the  cnltivstion  of  the  potato,  we  may 
thereby  obtain,  on  the  average,  more  abundant  and  more  healthy 
crops  than  we  could  if  these  rules  were  neglected.  We  may 
learn  the  different  effects  of  a  wet  and  a  dry  soil,  of  a  new  and 
an  old  soil,  of  a  rich  aod  «  mean  soil :  of  a  wanm  and  ecold  sit- 
aiation,  of  the  north  and  the  south  side  of  a  declivity ;  and  of 
many  other  conditions,  which  it  is  needless  to  enumerate,  since 
they  could  be  multiplied  to  infinity^ 

Many  facts  of  important  MgttiAcatlon  have  already  been  as- 
^oertained  by  the  experience  of  intelligent  cultivators,  showing 
that  certain  modes  of  tillage  lessen  the  ravages  of  the  infection 
-  and  reduce  its  chances  of  recurseBCC.  Each  of  these  facte  con- 
stitute one  step  in  our  progress  towards  the  great  point  to  be 
Attained.  Still  it  seems  to  me  that  this  agricultural  |»roblem 
will  be  found  to  resemble  those  mathematical  pnoblems  by  every 
process^  which  w^ Approximate  nearer  to  the  desired  remit, 
tmt  can  never  fully  read  it.  Theyngh  w^  may  never  ascertain  the 
true  character  of  the  potato  disease,  nor  learn  the  means  by 
which  we  may  invariably  defend  the  plant  from  its  attacks,  we 
may  nevertheless,  by  carefully  recording  the  details  of  a  Beries 
of  i^ilosophical  experiments,  and  by  generalizing  all  the  facts 
ihus  developed,  approach  so  near  to  the  end  desined  as  to  pro- 
duce a  potato  crop  with  no  jnore  chances  .-of  £ftUure  than  of 
losing  an  Indian  com  crop  by  summer  rains  And  September 
JBrosts.  By  the  careful  observation  of  such  facts,  obtained  from 
experiments  extended  iJhrougb  a  series  of  yearei,  we  might  gather 
a  sum  of  information,  the  value  of  which  would  more  than  bal- 
ance the  expense  of  conducting  thenu 

It  is  a  knowledge  of  the  remedies  or  preventives  of  the  dis- 
^ease  which  it  is  desirable  to  seek  ;  the  nature  of  it  is  of  less 
importance,  except  as  a  knowledge  of  it  might  point  <out  the 
means  of  extirpating  it.  The  wide  prevalence  of  ittie  disease, 
which  occurs  simultaneously  in  different  parts  ^f  the  country, 
and  in  different  conntries  widely  separated,  proves  that  its 
cause  is  universal  in  its  character.  It  does  not  commence  in  a 
particular  district,  and  gradually  extend  over  the  snisDOonding 
country.    Its  sudden  and  simultAneoaa  ocoorreMe^  as  distin* 


goidied  flrom  anyUiing  of  a  progressfre  eb«raeter,  proves  it  to 
be  no  travelliDg  epidemic.  All  this  fbvers  ^tke  idea  that  it  is  a 
coDStitatioBal  disease  of  the  species,— wbeiber  it  be  the  conse- 
qumice  of  "*  rtmning  out,"  or  of  aoy  nore  hiddes  and  mysteri- 
OQsoatee. 

From  the  Report  of  the  ConMoittee  d  the  Ifessadiiisetis 
Legislature,  **  On  the  Diseases  of  Yegetatfcm,''  it  appears  that 
oat  of  a  huge  number  of  commnnications  rating  to  the  pota- 
to disease,  from  indiyidoals  claiming  the  premium    to  be  award- 
ed to  the  person  who  should  discover  its  remedy,  twelve  of  the 
experiments  recommended,  which  were  alone  considered  worthy 
of  behg  tested,  were  carefully  tried  on  the  State  farm,  but 
*'all  failed  to  give  any  sach  results  as  would  entitle  them  in 
any  way  to  the  confidence  of  the  community,  or  as  answering 
the  requisitions  of  the  law/'    The  Beport  of  this  Ckwoiittee 
is  an  excellent  specimen  of  phiKsephicid  reaseaiag,  aadoagfat 
to  be  carefully  studied  by  those  Bomerous  indiridaals  who  cao 
not  di^nguish  between  a  principle  and  an  hypothesis,  or  be- 
tween a  conclusion  based  upon  assumed  premises  and  one  btfed 
upon  &ct8.    No  man  can  be  a  good  experimenter  who  has  not 
a  logical  mind,  th<$ugh  he  may  be  the  best  practitioner  of  his 
art  in  the  world*    The  best  practice  may  be  empyrical,  bat  ex- 
periment is  worthless  if  it  be  not  philosophical.    It  is  the  want 
of  this  logical  fiMulty  that  leads  so  many  persons  to  believe 
they  have  discovered  the  cause  of  a  thing,  iri^en  they  have  <Mft- 
ly  discovered  one  of  its  accompaniments. 

The  diflkulties  which  most  men  encounter  when  they  are  ex- 
perimenting on  any  sul^t,  are  what  Lord  Bacon  terms  ^  the 
idols  of  the  mind.^  An  individual  discovers  a  peculiar  symp- 
tom, for  example,  upon  the  vine  or  the  tuber  of  the  potato  plants 
while  it  is  affected  with  disease  ;  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  con* 
jectnre,  and  upon  this  conjecture  he  builds  a  theory.  He  then 
commences  a  sort  of  special  pleading  for  his  own  hypothesis, 
and  ends  in  convincing  himself  that  he  has  made  a  great  dis- 
covery. His  error  proceeds  from  using  his  coigectures  for  his 
premises,  and  building  his  system  upon  them  before  he  has  es- 
tablished his  facts.  It  is  in  this  way  that  men  are  constantly 
deceiving  themsdves  and  the  pubKe* 

This  is  not  the  way  to  investigate  trath  r  it  is  the  way  which 


liaf  alway»  been  vsed  to  estoblisb  error.  It  leads  one  to  set 
aside  all  evidence  unfavorable  to  bis  assnmption,  as  a  oorHipt 
jadge  rales  out  of  court  the  evidence  of  those  witnesses  who 
are  opposed  to  his  own  designs.  Many  very  erroneous  theories 
have  been  built  up  by  this  method  of  estabHihing  a  poiiikm. 
Their  advocates,  however,  often  perform  an  important  service 
to  science,  by  stimulating  others  to  examine  the  opposite  side; 
and  by  their  competitive  reasoning  and  experiment,  a  great 
deal  of  useful  information  is  brought  to  light. 

The  Legislative  Committee  have  pursued  their  investigations 
in  a  true  philosophical  spirit,  and  with  a  full  comprehension  of 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  subject.  But  this  investigation  oannot 
be  successfully  pursued  by  the  most  capable  persons,  unless  they 
can  be  furnidied  with  a  motive  to  devote  a  great  part  of  their 
time  and  attention  to  it.  The  best  course  would  be  to  author- 
ise the  committee  to  select  some  competent  individual,  and  of- 
fer him  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  attend  to  a  series  of  experi- 
ments  in  relation  to  the  subject,  during  a  certain  number  of 
years,  making  it  his  duty  to  superintend  all  the  operations, 
note  the  symptoms,  the  b^inning  and  the  progress  of  the  dist 
ease,  and  all  the  circumstances  attending  it,  and  make  semi* 
annual  report*. 

This  scheme  is  not  proposed  with  any  idea  of  discovering 
a  certain  and  infailible  cure  for  the  disease*  The  experiments, 
as  I  have  already  remarked,  must  be  expected  to  lead  only  to 
an  approximation  to  the  desirable  end,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
open  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  many  valuable  facts,  that  bear 
relation  to  the  general  diseases  of  plants,  tending  thereby  to 
promote  one  of  the  least  known  and  most  useful  branches  of 
agricultural  science.  In  accordance  with  the  preceding  views, 
I  present  the  follorwing  synopsis  of  a  plan  upon  which  a  series 
of  experiments  might  be  based  : 

I.  The  first  series  might  be  designed  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  be  contagious  or  non-contagious.  If  contagiois, 
it  may  be  communicated  by  planting  the  tuber  in  a  soil  in  which 
a  diseased  crop  was  raised  on  tho  preceding  year.  It  may  also 
be  communicated  by  the  use  of  compost  in  which  some  of  the 
affected  tubers  have  been  mixed.  In  order  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er this  l^pothesis  ba  correct^  we  should  institute  the  following 
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hbt  a  field,  containing  half  an  acre  of  virgin  soil,  be  prepar- 
^|and  divided  into  two  eqiial  sectionSi  taking  care  that  the 
aoil  of  the  whole  field  be  uniform  and  eqnally  exposed  to  light 
and  moisture.  Fertilize  one  of  these  sections  with  a  material 
containing  a  large  mixtui:e  qf  diseased  potatoes  reduced  to 
impost*  Let  the  second  be  fertilized  with  a  similar  compost, 
except  that  it  shall  contain  no  diseased  potatoes,  nor  any  sub- 
stance that  is  afected  with  the  virus.  Plant  each  section  with 
aound  potatoes  of  the  sasae  variety  and  from  the  same  loi,  aftar 
washing  all  the  seed  in  some  diainfectiag  fluid,  to  reaioce  any 
virus  that  may  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  tubers.  Take  pains 
to  cut  open  every  tuber  before  planting  it,  to  see  that  it  con* 
tain  no  visible  marks  of  the  disease,  and  reject  all  that  do  not 
appear  to  be  sound. 

If  the  crop  in  the  first  section,  which  was  manured  with  a 
compost  containing  virus,  be  evidently  more  diseased  than  the 
crop  in  the  other  section,  we  have  some  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  disease  is  contagious.  A  few  rc^titions  of  the  same 
experiment,  with  invariably  similar  results,  would  establisli  tiia 
point  beyond  doubt.  But  it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved  that 
there  are  not  many  other  ways  by  which  the  disease  might  be 
engendered/  The  commanication  by  contagion  might  still  be 
but  one  among  a  great  number  of  exciting  causeSi  not  bearing 
any  relation  to  the  original  cause  of  the  disease. 

II.  The  predisposition  to  disease  may  be  hereditary.  Of 
this  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  doubt ;  but  admittiitf 
it  as  a  fact,  may  we  not  by  a  series  of  careDol  experiments,  dis- 
cover the  means  by  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  communicated 
from  one  crop  to  the  succeeding  one  ?  In  order  to  pat  this  sap* 
position  to  the  tost,  let  a  field  of  uniform  soil  and  situation  be 
divided,  like  the  foregoing,  into  equal  parts*;  then  select  from 
the  same  kind  and  the  same  lot  of  potatoes,  one  portion  entire- 
ly sound  for  one  division,  and  another  portion  of  diseased  tu- 
bers to  be  planted  in  the  other  division.  Let  the  ground  be 
prepared  and  manured  in  the  same  way  for  each,  and  let  the 
two  crops  be  cultivated  in  exactly  Ihe  same  manner.  The 
sound  potatoes  would  probably  yield  the  largest  crop  ;  but  the 
object  of  the  experiment  should  be  to  ascertain  whether  a  die- 
Msed  tuber  necessaril/  yidds  a  diseased  product. 
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The  preceding  experiment  may  be  modified  in  the  following 
manner  :  Let  the  two  sections  of  a  field,  prepared  as  before, 
be  planted  each  with  sonnd  potatoes  of  the  same  variety  ;  bat 
let  the  seed  ior  oikj  section  be  selected  from  a  crop  which  has 
not  manifested  the  disease,  or  at  least  only  in  a  very  slight  de- 
gree ;  and  let  the  seed  fmr  the  other  section  be  also  sound,  bat 
selected  from  a  crop  which  was  very  much  diseased.  Take  no* 
tice  whether,  under  these  circumstances,  one  is  more  affected 
than  the  other  with  the  malady.  It  may  turn  out — though 
such  a  supposition  is  very  improbable — that  it  is  best  to  select 
seedipotatoes  from  among  the  sound  ones  of  a  diseased  crop,  on 
the  supposition  that  they  must  possess  the  property  of  resisting 
disease  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  might  communicate  this 
power  of  resistance  to  their  offspring.  We  know  that  such  a 
principle  exists  in  the  animal  constitution,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  this  is  not  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  reasoning :  it  must  be 
settled  by  experiment.  It  is  important,  however,  to  ascertain 
whether  a  crop  produced  by  sound  potatoes  from  a  sound  lot, 
is  more  likely  to  be  exempt  from  the  malady,  than  one  produced 
by  equally  sound  potatoes  from  a  diseased  lot. 

III.  A  third  course  of  experiments  should  be  designed  to 
ascertain  the  effects  of  certain  modes  and  materials  of  fertiliza* 
tion,  in  diminishing  or  aggravating  the  malady.  It  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  that  both  high  manuring  and  manuring  with  nn- 
fermented  or  unassimilated  materials,  by  causing  a  morbid  lux- 
uriance of  growth,  produces  an  earlier  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ease and  increases  its  ravages.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the 
general  experience  of  cultivators,  and  has  been  proved  in  some 
instances  by  careful  experiment.  The  subject  is  a  very  impor* 
tant  one,  and  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry. 

The  true  method  of  instituting  a  course  of  experiments  un- 
der this  headi  must  consist  in  selecting,  as  far  as  practicable, 
a  similar  soil  for  each  crop,  and  a  new  soil  would  bo  preferred 
for  the  first  season.  In  this  case  we  can  with  more  certainty 
determine  how  much  of  the  malady,  or  of  the  exemption  from 
it,  is  due  respectively  to  the  fertilizer,  than  if  the  soil,  though 
apparently  uniform,  had  been  in  parts  previously  tilled  for  dif- 
ferent crops.  On  the  succeeding  year  the  same  fields  should  be 
retained  and  divided  in  the  same  manner  for  the  different 
WaMhiB  of  tha  eaqpariment*  ' 
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Under  this  head  would  also  be  included  all  teats  of  the  dif« 
ferent  kinds  of  native  and  artificial  soil, — determining  the  e^ 
ftcte  of  an  old  soil  repeatedly  tilled,  compared  with  a  new  or 
virgin  soil  ;  of  a  moist  compared  with  a  dry  soil ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent effects  respectively  of  peat  land,  of  salt  marsh,  of  alio- 
vinm  of  various  kinds  ;  of  grass  land  lately  turned  up,  of  wood 
land  lately  cleared  ;  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  all  other  nat- 
ural descriptions  of  soil. 

lY .  Other  experiments  might  be  made  to  discover  the  effeots 
of  different  modes  of  mechanical  tillage,  independent  of  ma* 
nuring.  Observe  the  different  effects  of  flrequent  hoeing,  of 
moderate  hoeing,  and  of  the  entire  neglect  of  this  operation^ 
This  may  be  considered  a  matter  of  oonsiderable  importance, 
because  tillage  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  luxurious  ap« 
plhmces,  which,  in  connection  with  high  composting,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  iignred  the  health  of  the  plant*  It  is,  there* 
fore,  a  rational  subject  of  inquiry,  to  see  whether  an  entire 
neglect  of  tillage,  as  well  as  of  manuring,  would  serve  in  any 
degree  to  restore  the  original  vitality,  of  the  plant,  by  allowtog 
it,  as  it  were,  to  rUn  back  into  a  state  of  nature.  Many 
years'  experiment,  however,  with  the  same  seed,  would  be  nee* 
cessary  to  show  whether  any  such  recuperative  effects  woald 
follow  from  this  neglect. 

In  accordance  with  these  views,  I  would  recommend  to  try 
the  effect  of  planting  the  tubers,  without  manure— using  several 
good  varieties, —  in  wild  pasture  land,  or  in  a  recent  clear* 
ing,  in  dry  soil  among  the  bushes,  and  leaving  them,  after  they 
are  planted,  entirely  to  nature.  Plant  the  same  seed,  year  afbcnr 
year,  in  this  manner,  taking  annually  a  portion  of  the  product 
for  experiment  in  tillage  land,  and  see  whether  the  seed  thus 
prodnced  might  not  yields  on  the  average,  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  crops.  The  product  of  the  tubers  when  planted  in 
wild  land,  under  these  conditions  of  entire  neglect,  should  be 
used  exclusively  for  seed.  The  yield  would  probably  be  too 
seanty  to  be  profitable  for  any  other  purpose*  If  such  an  ex» 
pedient  should  be  fbllowed  by  the  improved  health  of  the  plant, 
it  would  not  be  an  impracticable  projeot  to  resort  exdnsively  to 
thfi  method  cf  procuring  seed.    This  leads  us  to  consider  other 

▼•    ExperiflBents  in  rektion  to  diffefe&4  laetheda  of  pncer* 
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log  Ased.  Beside  the  one  saggested  in  the  last  ^taj^pb,  ra* 
rioos  methods  haye  been  recommended,  by  whteh  the  propw- 
ties  of  seed  potatoes,  might  be  improved,  or  an  improved  crop 
obtained  by  adopting  certain  principles  of  selection,  it  has 
been  frequently  advised  to  use  for  seed  potatoes  raised  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  or  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  a 
soil  and  climate  differing  ossentially  from  onr  own.  In  order 
to  carry  out  this  experiment  in  full,  we  should  try  the  different 
effects  of  seed  obtained  in  Iho  one  case  from  the  ^extreme 
sonthem  limit  of  the  potc^o  culture,  and  in  the  other  tsase  from 
its  extreme  northern  limiU  How  would  two  crops  of  Gheaan^ 
goes  differ  under  the  same  conditions  of  soil  and  caltare,  the 
seed  for  one  crop  being  raised  in  Newfoundland,  and  for  the 
other  in  Florida  1  k  would  be  no  idle  use  of  one's  time  or  labor 
to  try  a  course  of  sadi  experiments,  and  to  observe  tlie-compa* 
rative  thrift  and  soundness  of  the  two  crops,  in  similar  soil  and 
sitaation,  and  nnder  similar  ciroamsta^ces  of  culture. 

Mr.  Frets  recommends  rabing  our  crops  from  carefully  pre^ 
pared  tabers*  H«  maintains  that  "as  this  phnt  ie  voable  to 
produce  seeds,  when  in  a  <tegenerated  state,  we  must  resort  to 
the  tubers  which  have  the  faculty  of  propagation  (of  ripening 
their  balls).  After  electing  the  best  of  these,  expose  Uiem  to 
the  air,  sheltered  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  become 
thoroughly  dry ;  ihen  bring  them  into  a  room  free  from  frosi 
and  completely  cover  them  with  dry  ashes  of  peat  or  mineral 
coaL  Plant  the  seed  thus  preserved,  wiUtoot  being  out,  im 
well  prepared  and  deeply  cultivated  gfoand,  properly  drained^ 
A  field  that  has  produced  several  crops  since  last  manured  wiU 
be  beet  for  this  parposey  and  so  manure  should  now  be  applied •'^ 
He  thinks  that  by  repeatmg  this  process  anmially,  in  a  few 
years  a  perfecteare  might  be  expected.  Though  we  jnay  en^ 
tertMn  no  such  hopes,  we  «ay  agree  with  the  author  of  the 
si^pgestioa  that  it  is  one  of  the  numerous  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  properties  of  the  potatoes  whioh  are  to  be  used  ibe 


Uighi  we  not  take  a  hint  from  the  ptactfice'of  <flori9ta,  who 
in  order  to  obtain  fine  flowers,  expose  the  bulbs  «nd  roots  to  a 
drying  process,  which  in  some  sorts  deprives  them  of  all  mois- 
4afe  #ad  tfpartftt  vitality?   If  UweKeptmUato  ibgrilMtK^ 
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ber  of  the  potato  plant  to  such  an  extent  as  to  dis^nfTe  it  of  d? 
moislnre  without  injoring  the  vitality  of  the  bnds  or  epronts — 
might  we  not  reckon  upon  some  alterative  effects  which  woalcF 
improre  its  productive  properties  ?  Althoagh  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  desigpi  of  naCdvrthat  the  tuber  in  ite  wild  state  should 
nndergo  such  a  process  of  desiccation,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
as  a  course  of  regimen  for  the  cure  of  disease  it  might  be  at^ 
tended  with  advantages. 

Some  years  since  it  was  advised  to  resort  to^^  seedlings  ob-^ 
lained  from  the  ball.    This  having  be^n  repeatedly  done  witli*^ 
out  apparent  benefit,  Mr.  Bradford  recommended  to  procure- 
seedlings  raised  from  the  balk  or  the  tubers  of  the  wild  potar 
to*  plant.    This  reconnendktibn    is  certainly  worthy  of  trimly 
and  may  be  atteidecFwith  triumphant  resntts.    Bat  sboald  the 
seedli«igfl  0hua  procured  produce  a  dRtoeased  crop  the  hypothesia 
that  attribeies  the  potato  disease  to  the  effects  of  old  age  must 
be  censMeredf  incorrect.    The  remote  cause  of  the  disease  most 
then  be  r^^rded  as  enveloped  in  mystery.     Bat  the  subject 
would  still  be  worthy  of  careful  investigation  of  ite  exciting 
causesrby  guarding  from  which  wo  can  alone  expect  to  secure 
the  health  of  our  crops. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  crop  is  moro  likely  to  be  affected 
with  Ihe  malady  if  the  blossoms  fall  without  producing  seed. 
All  the  tubers  of  such  plants  should  be  rejected  as  seed  pota- 
toes, which  should  be  carefally  selected  from  the  product  of 
those  vines  which  matured  tiieir  bulbs.  This  may  be  another 
expedient  for  increasing  the  chances  of  a  healthfiil  crop,  as  wdl 
as  At  increasing  ite  abundance. 

TI.  Another  course  of  experimente  should  be  made  to  as* 
certain  the  different  d^rees  of  liability  to  the  disease  that  ex* 
isto  in  the  various  sorts.  It  is  said  tbero  are  upwards  of 
varieties  of  the  poteto.  These,  it  is  well  known,  differ  exceed^ 
iagly  in  quality,  and  the  best  varieties  commonly  yield  the  least 
abttndaiFt  product.  Some  sorts  aro  hardly  worthy  of  cultiva^ 
tiou,  except  for  swine.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  these  aro 
equally  sukgect  to  the  malady.  Not  only  ought  this  point  to  be 
ascerteined  by  experiment,  but  the  difleront  varieties  should  be 
classified,  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  disease  is  mildor  or 
othorwise  i*  those  o£  a  particalay  ehasaoter  y  in  thMO  fov  i** 
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stance,  of  a  certain  abape  or  color.  We  shoold  learn  whether 
the  Whlte-meated«ort8  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  than  those 
with  yellow,  red  or  blue  meats ;  and  whether  the  color  of  the 
meat  has  any  connection  with  a  constitational  liability  to  the 
disease  or  exemption  from  it.  I  think  I  have  noticed  that  the 
yellow-meated  kinds  are  not  so  badly  affected  as  those  with 
white  meats  ;  but  the  former  are  not  se  good  for  ihe  table  at 
any  of  the  other  sorts.  If,  however,  a  superior  degree  of  ex- 
emption  from  disease  be  connected  with  this  yellow  hue  of  the 
polp,  there  is  good  reason  for  endeavoring  to  improve  the  qualr 
ity  of  the  yellow  kinds,  by  raising  seedlings  from  them. 

It  is  DOt'Oiilikely  that  there  <nay  be  some  constiintional  pre* 
disposition  to  disease  which  is  greater  not«only  in  some  partio* 
nlar  sorts,  but  perhaps  in  those  of  certain  color  of  the  pulp  ;— 
as  in  the  human  system  there  is  a  constitutional  liability  to  pul* 
«Bonary  complaintt  in  persons  of  a  peculiar  cotnplcxien.  I 
would,  therefore,  experiment  not  only  with  individual  vaiieties, 
but  with  dassa, — carefully  noting  the  liability  of  the  white 
meats  compared  with  the  yellows,  the  reds  and  the  blues,  and 
learn  whether  any  color,  on  the  average,  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  cliaeaae  than  the  others. 

YIL  The  comparative  advantages  of  late  and  early  plant- 
ing have  not  been  overlooked,  and  they  are  worthy  of  still  fur- 
ther investigation.  I  was  informed  last  summer  by  a  aeighbor 
that  he  had  cultivated  a  certain  early  vsarieAy  of  the  potato  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  in  succession  for  the  market,  and  had 
not  observed  that  they  have  been  affected  with  the  malady. 
Many  experiments  have  been  made  which  have  resulted  in  favor 
of  early  planting.  This  fact  might  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  plasts  of  an  early  crop  arrire  at  the  flowering  period 
when  the  weather  and  season  are  &vorable  to  vigorous  health 
and  development,  and  at  that  stage  of  their  growth  when  the 
disease  is  most  likely  to  affect  .them.  Hence  we  may  explain 
why  the  early  planted  crops  are  more  [likely  to  produce  balls 
and  to  ripen  their  seeds. 

The  following  experiments  might  be  aade  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  information  under  this  head  : —  Plant  one  field  with 
potatoes  forced  in  a  hot-house  calculated  for  the  earliest  possi* 
Ue  naturitj.    Plant  another  field  as  early  as  praoiicaUe  with 


potatoes  wkioh  have  not  beem  forced.  Plant  a  third  field  mik 
tbe  same  Bort  at  a  lalo  period.  It  woald  be  advisable  to  watck 
the  effeets  of  the  forcing  process  apoa  the  health  of  the  pro- 
duct. Such  a  prooess  might  serve  to  aggravate  tbe  tendeiicj 
to  disease.  A  considerable  amoant  of  informatioA  ia  r^ard  to 
the  effects  of  early  planting -might  be  gathered  from  the  expo* 
rience  of  market  gardeners. 

YIIL  Some  advanti^es  may  be  found  to  result  from  plana- 
ing  the  potato  in  sttccossioa  after  certain  specified  crops.  Some 
kinds  of  plants  may  affect  the  soil  favorably,  and  others  ontsr 
Torably  vith  respect  to  the  healthful  growth  of  the  potato. 
We  knov  that  this  principle  of  rotation  must  be  observed  in 
planting  the  most  of  oar  crops,  if  we  would  secure  both  a 
healthy  and  abundant  prodnct,  and  the  knowledge  and  observ- 
ance of  certain  rules  of  rotation  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture.  We  may, 
therefore,  not  unreasonably  expect  to  reap  some  valuable  infor> 
mation  from  experiments  of  this  class,  relating  to  tbe  potato 
culture.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  soil,  immediately  after 
a  certain  crop^  may  be  favorable  to  a  healthy  product,  and  that 
these  effects  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  expedient  to  raise  the 
potato  invariably  in  succession  with  some  other  vegetable, —  it 
may  be  some  one  of  the  cereals,  it  may  be  clover  or  peas,  or  it 
may  be  after  a  lallow^ 

It  would  bo  wise^  therefore,,  to  institute  a  course  of  experi- 
ments under  this  head ;  planting  potatoes  after  each  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  cultivation,  and  repeating  them  until 
we  have  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  effects*  It  is 
important  also  to  learn  the  effects,  in  detail,  of  planting  potar 
toes  year  after  year  in  the  same  field. 

IX.  Meteorological  influences  are  mostly  beyond  our  controL 
But,  though  an  extensive  crop  could  not  be  sheltered — if  by 
sheltering  a  small  part  of  a  crop  from  cold  rains,  heavy  dews 
and  late  summer  frosts,  we  found  that  the  soundness  of  the  tu* 
ber  was  preserved, — this  sort  of  shelter  might  be  used  in  future 
just  to  the  extent  required  to  secure  a  few  potatoes  for  seed. — 
Experiments  under  this  head  should  be  instituted  for  thmr  thor 
oretical,  rather  than  their  practical  value.  If  the  malady  have 
a  meteorological  origin,  it  would  be  important  to  aacertain  the 


&ct,  eyen  tbongli  tbe  remedy  shoaM  be  beyond  oir  reaeb.  Such 
a  discovery  would  at  least  put  an  end  to  fruitless  inyestigations 
to  find  out  otber  causes. 

There  is  one  braneb  of  experiments  under  tbis  bead  tbat 
migbt  be  practically  useful.  I  allude  to  such  as  have  reference 
to  the  advantages  tbat  might  accrue  from  tbat  sort  ofproteo- 
tion  which  is  aflbrded  by  a  wood,  surrounding  tbe  field  on  all 
sides,  or  merely  bounding  it  on  one,  two  or  three  sides.  Tbe 
different  effects  proceeding  from  tbe  shelter  of  evergreen  and 
of  deciduous  woods  should  also  be  compared.  If  the  disease 
have  a  meteorological  cause,  it  is  possible  thaj;  a  dense  and 
lofty  wood  migbt  possess  the  power  of  averting  this  influence, 
in  some  degree,  ftrom  a  small  tract,  surrounded  by  it,  or  in  oIo8» 
proximity  to  it. 

Lastly,  it  would  be  expedient  to  devote  some  time  to  experi* 
menting  upon  the  value  of  different  nostrums,  proposed,  and 
likely  hereafter  to  be  pfoposed  by  their  respective  authors. — 
The  most  of  these,  however,  would  probably  come  under  one 
or  tiie  other  of  the  preceding  beads. 

Here  then  is  a  series  of  nine  different  classes  of  experiments^ 
each  including  a  large  number  of  individual  ^cperiments.  A 
great  many  that  are  new  and  valuable  would  probaMy  be  8ug> 
gested  by  tbe  experience  of  one  who  should  be  employed  in  re* 
ducing  them  to  trial.  Such  an  undertaking  could  not  fail  to  de* 
velop  information  sufficiently  new,  both  in  its  details  and  in  the 
classification  of  these  details,  and  sifficient  also  ki  amount  to 
warrant  the  expenditure  of  public  money  for  this  purpose.  These 
experiments  while  gradually  unfolding  a  variety  of  measures  by 
which  we  might  lessen  tbe  ravages  of  the  potato  disease,  would 
serve  also  to  bring  to  light  many  valuable  facts  concemii^  the 
general  culture  of  tbis  plant. 

This  is  no  whimsical  project  of  general  experimental  farmings 
in  which  nobody  knows  precisely  what  ought  to  be  done,  or 
what  will  be  done.  It  is  a  definite  scheme,  confined  exclusivel]^ 
to  a  single  crop,  and  having  reference  solely  to  the  attainmenl 
of  a  certain  kind  of  information.  Tbe  expenses  of  conducting 
such  a  course  of  experiments  could  not  be  very  great,  because 
tbey  would  be  nearly  balanced  every  year  by  the  value  oi  the 
crop.  A  fiurm  oonsieting^of  five  or  ut  acres  of  varied  toil  and  smr 
17 
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&oa  would  be  tuiBcient.  A  few  hundred  dolhm  per  ann«iii  w<mM 
defray  the  expenses  of  Biperintondencei  and  the  crops  wonld  pay 
the  cost  of  labor,  both  of  men  and  animals. 


HORSE  AND  OX  SHOEING. 

BT  DAVID  BTILBS,  JB. 

The  snigect  of  horse  and  ox  showig  is  intimately  connected 
with  agricQltore.  Farm  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  among 
ns  without  shoeing.  Yet  tiiis  department  is  almost  entirely  meg- 
lected — no  definite  knowledge  on  the  sabject  is  laid  before  the 
public  in  a  way  adapted  to  produce  imfMrovement.  From  whM 
I  have  read  of  the  advance  of  shoeing  horses  in  England,  I  am 
compelled  to  believe  that  the  art  was  better  undeorstood  there  as 
a  general  thing,  a  century  ago  than  it  is  at  present  in  this  eouar 
try.  The  English,  for  many  centuries,  have  been  lovers  of  good 
horses.  Their  parks  and  hunting-grounds,  their  race  courseB 
and  stage  routes,  their  hackney  coaches  and  livery  stables»  have 
brought  out  many  of  the  best  horses ;  and  as  a  people  they  have 
done  more  than  any  other  to  diffuse  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
this  useful  animal* 

Bhoeiug  is  a  necessary  evil.  No  hoofs  are  made  better  bf 
shoeing*  Nature  never  designed  that  animals  should  be  shod. 
In  many  parts  of  the  world  where  horses  are  much  used,  the  art 
is  not  known.  On  our  western  prairies,  there  is  but  little  or  no 
need  of  dioeing*  But  among  us,  where  the  soil  is  gravdly  and 
hard,  shoeing  must  be  practised,  and  it  may  be  done  without  ia- 
jnry  to  the  feet  When,  however,  it  is  improperly  executed,  it 
is  productive  of  more  evil  than  is  generally  supposed.  Among 
these  evils  are  contraction,  inflammation,  founders,  sprains,  ring- 
bone, stumbling  or  trifling,  over-reaching,  and  sprung-knees  ; 
any  one  of  which  renders  the  horse  lees  valuable  and  sometimes 
dangerous  to  the  rider.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  these 
evils  are  aUo€^$  brought  about  by  bad  shoeing,  but  that  they 
are  oftener  than  is  si^>posed.  The  smith  pretends  that  he  has 
done  all  that  can  be  done  to  give  relief  to  the  animal  or  to  rem- 
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adj  the  evil.  The  owner  doeB  not  pretend  to  know  anything 
about  the  matter*  But  experience  soon  teaches  that  some  fur- 
ther method  most  be  adopted  to  help  the  trouble*  Bnt  what  to 
do  next  is  the  question  in  the  mind  of  the  smith.  He  blunders 
perhaps  on  another  plan,  iuid  with  like  success.  All  the  while 
the  horse  is  growing  worse  and  losing  his  flesh,  and  the  owner 
his  work,  when  if  the  smith  had  known  at  first  the  proper 
treatment  and  how  to  apply  it,  both  animal  and  owner  might 
have  been  saved  much  pain  and  expense. 

No  class  of  mechanics  need  a  more  careful  education  for 
their  calling  than  smiths  or  farriers,  but  as  a  general  thing  it  is 
the  most  neglected.  The  son  of  the  wealthy  farmer  is  sent  to 
school  and  soon  looks  higher  than  a  smutty  blacknsmiths  shop. 
But  the  poor  boy  is  driven  there  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  if  be 
wishes  to  learn  the  trade  and  become  some  day  his  own  master, 
he  is  obliged  to  learn  it  (^  one  who  knows  but  little  himself  On 
tiie  subject.  We  sometimes  hear  people  complain  of  the  En- 
glish laws  in  regard  to  apprenticeships— six  or  seven  years  to 
learn  to  shoe  a  horse  is  too  long,  say  they.  Now  for  my  part, 
I  would  willingly  have  a  son  of  mine  serve  that  time  to  learn 
this  important  and  difficult  trade.  But  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration that  many  of  our  smiths  shoe  horses  and  oxen,  iron 
wagons  and  other  carriages,  and  in  addition  make  horse  nails 
which  in  England  is  a  trade  of  itself,  we  have  an  array  of 
trades  combined  that  it  would  take  the  best  part  of  a  life  time 
to  learn.  The  wonder  is  that  we  are  able  to  do  so  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  work,  and  yet  do  them  so  well,  proving  that  should 
there  be  a  division  of  labor  here,  as  there  is  in  the  old  country, 
we  should  perhaps  be  able  in  a  short  time  to  outstrip  their  very 
best  workmen. 

But  to  become  good  horse-shoers,  we  must  learn  the  anatomy 
of  the  foot  of  the  horse.  Few  smiths  understand  its  structure 
or  the  laws  that  govern  its  health,  and  the  violation  of  which 
sooner  or  later  produces  sad  consequences.  I  will  here  men- 
tion a  very  common  error  among  our  smiths,  and  tiiat  is,  the 
n^lecting  to  dress  down  the  sole  of  the  foot  at  shoeing.  The 
wall  or  rim,  which  is  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness and  extends  all  around  the  outside  of  the  hoof,  is  pared 
down  without  stint,  while  the  bottom  or  sole  is  left  antoochedi 
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or  if  ptred  at  all  it  k  done  in  a  ban^ng  mamier.  The  foot  of 
the  bone  in  a  wild  or  nndiod  state,  is  constaatly  dreaed  or 
scoored  oo  the  bottom.  Though  the  rim  receiyes  most  of  tho 
weight  (as  may  be  noticed  in  the  print  of  the  oolts  traek  be 
fore  being  shod^  yet  the  solo  and  frog  are  snlgeeted  to  a  con- 
tinnal  wear,  and  for  this  wear  nature  makes  provision.  Now 
when  the  animal  is  shod,  this  dressing  of  the  sole  in  the  natu- 
ral way  ceases  :  and  not  only  so,  but  fool  substances  collect  and 
are  retained  there  by  the  shoe,  producing  a  rotten  appearance 
under  and  around  the  web  of  the  shoe.  And  when  the  shoe  is 
suffered  to  remain  on  for  a  long  time— especially  in  warm 
weather,  maggots  have  sometimes  been  bred,  whidi  hare  pene- 
trated Mie  tender  portions  of  the  frog,  and  nearly  destroyed  its 
health  and  yigor.  In  such  cases,  lemove  the  shoe,  and  tarn  the 
horse  out  to  pasture,  and  these  exoresoenoes  will  disappear. 

Just  BO  long  as  the  horse  is  shod,  must  a  judicious  paring  of 
the  sole  and  the  comers  of  the  frog,  near  where  the  shoe  comes 
in  contact  with  it,  be  kept  up.  This  can  best  be  done  by  am 
Snglish  eAiave,  the  end  of  which  is  shaped  like  an  iron  used  at 
«tw-mills  to  mark  the  measure  of  boards.  Widi  this,  only  a 
few  moments  is  needed  to  give  a  thorough  scraping,  but  if  the 
shovel-scraped  buttress  is  used,  unless  great  care  is  exercised,  it 
will  not  only  penetrate  through  the  sole  in  some  places,  fiat 
ieave  others  entirely  neglected.  If  the  shoe  be  properly  made, 
not  too  thick  at  the  heel,  the  frog  will  need  no  trimming,  ex- 
cept as  before  sMntioned  Many  persons  imagine  that  the  frog 
must  not  come  in  contact  with  the  ground  ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take. That  Being  who  made  the  horse,  placed  the  frog  as  low 
in  his  foot  as  any  part  of  the  hoof.  It  Aus  acts  as  an  elastic 
wedge  to  give  life  and  health  to  the  foot.  And  whenever  it  is 
in  effect  removed  from  its  natural  position  by  Aick  high  heel 
shoes,  it  shrinks  away,  becomes  thrudiy,  loses  its  functions,  and 
contraction  of  the  whole  foot  follows.  I  well  know  that  those 
horses  that  put  their  fore  feet  out  forward  in  standing — caused 
by  hard  driving  or  excessive  graining — will,  for  a  few  months, 
go  better  in  thick-faeel  shoes.  This  elevating  of  the  heel  relax- 
es the  cords  that  pass  down  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  and  ov^ 
the  shuttle  bone  to  the  coffin  bone.  And  if  the  health  of  the 
frog  could  be  preserved  in  this  elevated  position,  all  wonld  be 
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^ell.  Batit(»imQltbe,  and  when  its  elasticity  Is  >oe(t,  other 
parts  of  the  foot  and  1^  suffer  with  it  The  eyil  may  be  rem- 
edied by  tomiDg  up  a  portioa  of  the  shoe  like  a  calk.  Where 
the  gronnd  is  soft  it  will  settle  linrto  it  and  gWe  moistare  and 
action  to  the  frog  and  sole  of  the  foot 

SHOES  FOR  CONTRACTED  HOOFS. 

In  cases  like  the  above,  the  hoof  presents  a  long  narrow  ap- 
pearance and  is  hollow  on  the  bottom.  This  is  called  contrac- 
tion. Upon^Qch  hoofs  should  be  placed  a  oonvex  shoe,  dipping 
outwards  from  heel  to  toe  at  an  angle— if  a  bad  case— of  45 
degrees,  and  less  as  the  case  may  require.  This  is  the  reverse 
of  a  dishing  of  the  shoe,  which  is  practised  'bj  mosrt  smiths  for 
all  horses  alike,  while  it  is  only  the  flat-footed  liorse  that  re- 
quires it.  Oenvex  shoes  may  seem  to  some  altogether  useless, 
but  I  have  tried  them  too  long  and  with  too  much  4Miccess  to 
abandon  them  now.  For  several  .years  I  supposed  .that  they 
were  original  with  me — as  I  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind-4>Qt  I  have  since  read  about  them  in  old  standard  works 
on  horse-shoeing,  written  in  England  before  I  was  born,  and 
of  course  must  give  up  all  claims  to  their  invention. 

8H0S8  FOR  FLAT  FEET. 

Shoes  must  be  dished  for  horses  with  flat  feet,  for  if  the  foot 
bo  subjected  to  contant  pressure^  a  bruise  is  the  consequence. 
In  such  cases  it  often  occurs  that  the  concave  {Ht)cess  is  not 
carried  far  enough  ;  the  smith,  perhaps,  not  taking  into  consid- 
eration that  the  weight  of  the  horse  -causes  the  sole  to  descend. 
There  should  be  at  least  the  thickness  *df  a  -cent  between  the 
shoe  and  the  sole. 

SHOES  FOR  ALL  HORSES 

should  be  of  good  length -and  well  fitted  arMnd  the  quarters. 
Here  is  the  thinnest  portioa  of  the  whole  waU^  and  if  the  shoe 
does  not  come  full  out  to  the  outside  wall,  it  presses  in  upon 
the  sole,  producing,  perhaps,  either  Tapture  of  the  wall  called 
quarter-cracks,  or  corns  and  bruises  on  the  sole.  More  of  the 
weight  of  the  horse  comes  on  the  quarters  than  on  any  part  of 
the  hoof.  Special  care  should  be  taken  that  no  portion  of  the 
^tarter  be  removed  by  the  rasp.     JL  ehoe  may  and  should  in 


Many  oasaB  be  set  back,  Md  the  toe  of  the  hoof  eat  off  vith  <ke 
poiat  of  a  scythe,  especially  when  the  hoof  is  flat— and  be 
rasped  off  smooth.  Bat  to  rasp  the  hoof  all  oyer,  as  is  oflea 
done  to  make  it  look  veil,  is  yery  injarioas.  Apply  thermsp  a# 
higher  up  than  the  clinebee  of  the  nails.  There  is  a  peoaliar 
enamel  covering  the  surface  of  the  hoof,  prorided  by  natare  for 
its  protection.  The  remoral  of  this  enamel  dfepoeos  the  wall 
H  dry  up  and  crack,  and  sometimes  eyen  prodnoes  iaflammar 
tion. 

StfOSaS  VOS  TBIFFlKa  AND  STUMBLING 

may  be  turned  up  slightly  at  the  toe  like  a  sled-shoe,  and  the 
hoof  pared  to  receiye  the  part  thus  turned  up.  Shoes  for  stoin- 
blers  should  not  be  heavy,  especially  at  the  toe. 

■OOPSHOM. 

These  are  seldom  needed  except  where  it  is  neceBsary  to  re 
Heve  the  heel,  as  in  case  of  corns  or  qvarter-cracks.    They 
cover  too  much  of  the  foot  and  retain  noxious  SMttter,  and  are 
BK>re  unnatural  than  any  oiber  sboe^ 

CLIPS. 

These  are  substantially  reversed  calks.  I  have  often  seen 
the  wall  of  the  hoof  opened  up  quite  a  distance  to  receive  them. 
Sometimes  the  hoof  is  so  weakened  by  this  means  as  to  produce 
rupture.    There  may  be  cases  where  they  are  useful. 

TIPS. 
These  cover  cmly  that  part  of  the  hoof  towarda  the  toe,  and 
are  designed  to  protect  the  edges  of  the  hoof,  while  the  animal 
is  at  pasture.  But  they  should  be  considered  only  as  impedi- 
ments. The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  entire  hoof  coming 
to  the  ground  is  far  greater  than  any  saving  of  the  edges  by 
these  tips.  If  the  horse  is  to  remain  out  but  two  or  three  weeks, 
the  ordinary  shoes  may  remain  on  his  feet,  provided  a  little  care 
is  used  in  cleansing  the  bottom  of  the  hoof— for  whidi  the  Eng- 
lish shave  before  described  is  an  excellent  tool* 

SHOES  TO  PREVENT  INTBBFEBINa 

should  be  light  and  of  narrow  web,  especially  upon  the  inside, 
with  three  nail  holes  near  the  to««    They  should  be  ithoght  at 
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the  point  where  they  oome  in  contact  with  the  ancle  of  the  op- 
posite 1%.  The  hoof  should  be  pared  lowest  on  the  oatside  im 
torn  the  ankle,  that  the  other  hoof  may  pass  by  clear.  Yet  if 
^inside  Mfe  is  not  dressed,  the  wall  or  rim  soon  breaks,  and 
the  inside  is  fonnd  to  be  actnally  lower  than  the  ontside.  The 
hoofs  of  interfering  horses  are  inmriably  poorest  on  the  ift* 
side,  and  it  was  by  obserying  this  &ct  that  my  attention  was 
6nt  called  to  the  importance  of  a  jndicions  paring  of  the  sole 
faiaU  cases. 

8fiOB8  TO  PREVENT  OYER-REACHINa 

flhoold  be  long  and  for  the  forward  feet  heavy  especially  at  the 
beels,  and  fer  the  hind  feet  light  with  heavy  toes.  The  hoofs 
4shoald  be  well  pared  at  the  toe. 

-6H0B8  FOB  THE  TUBl*. 

shonid  be  very  light,  with  a  web  net  more  than  balf  the  erdi* 
nary  width.  Great  care  most  be  nsed  that  the  wall  be  not  eni 
too  dosely  in  paring.  Ne  amoont  of  iron  or  any  other  substanee 
«an  take  the  place  of  the  elastic  hoof.  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
many  a  heat  on  a  moe  .course  has  been  lost  from  this  ^eaase 
^one. 

CALKED  SHOES. 

These  are  fer  winter  use.  The  web  sheald  be  narrower  &aa 
for  summer^  and  so  hammered  on  theinsideedge  as  not  to  veitain 
^e  snow  in  balls.  The  calks  should  be  short  and  neat,  and 
•tanding  out  slightly  at  the  edge  to  let  out  the  ball. 

SPRINO-HEEL  SHOES. 

For  this  kind  of  horse  shoe  one  or  two  patents  hav<e  been  is* 
«ued.  One  of  the  shoes  is  of  iron  or  steel,  the  other  of  rubber. 
Ko  onO'Can  fail  to  see  that  these  contrivances  must  increase  the 
<eKpense  of  shoeing^  but  should  they  not,  their  ooroplicated 
etructure  renders  them  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  to 
•damage  the  hoof,  besides  forming  receptacles  for  the  filth  and 
mire  into  which  the  horse  may  duuice  to  step.  Let  us  have  a 
sufficient  ^quantity  of  ihe  elastic  hoof  of  nature's  own  providing, 
and  then  all  will  be  "very  good." 

Various  kinds  of  horse  shoes  have  been  introduced  and  new 
uu>d68<»f  attaching  them  to  the  feet  htM  been  advocated.  The 
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latest  Boreltj  in  tbe  way  of  shoes  is  one  with  a  rim  or  calk  ex- 
tending aronnd  the  whole  shoe  from  heel  to  heel,  to  be  used  Boib 
for  summer  and  winter.  H  there  were  ue*  otiter  objection  to 
this  invention  it  is  this— that  they  mnst  always  be  of  iron,  and 
cannot  be  sharpened  for  winter  we.  Another  plaik  is  that  ef 
slanting  off  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  the  reason  g^ren  is  that 
the  horse  may  strike  tbe  ground  more  towards  the  centre  of  the 
foot.  But  what  advantage  is  gained  by  this  is  more  tiian  I  cao 
imagine.  Horses  that  throw  their  feet  far  ahead  in  tcavdUng 
very  fast  may  thus  strike  their  feet,  but  generally  they  do  not, 
while  with  such  shoes  they  must  roll  back  the  hoof,  producing 
severe  strain  upon  the  shuttle  or  navicular  bone  and  cords  of 
the  leg.  Neither  can  tfcey  be  calked  for  winter  or  used  for 
draft. 

Other  methods  for  fastening  horse  shoes  have  bec&  adopted, 
among  which  are  screws  having  a  welt  around  the  edge  of  the 
hoof  just  above  the  edge  of  Uie  shoe,  and  fastening  tiie  welt  and 
shoe  together  by  the  screws.  The  welt  being  smaller  than  the 
lawer  edge  of  the  hoof  retains  the  shoe  upon  the  foot 

I  will  now  briefly  notice  some  of  those  diseases  of  the  feet 
which  are  more  intimately  connected  with  the  shoeing  of  horses* 
And  first 

COIITBACTION. 

Thehoof  oftbeniishod  colt  approathes  nearly  to  a  circle. 
But  after  being  shod  a  few  years,  the  hoof  grows  long  and  nar- 
row and  hollow  on  tbe  bottom.  The  frog  diminishes  in  size  and 
becomes  hard  and  dry.  In  such  case»  use  the  convex  shoe  with 
low  heels,  that  the  frog  may  come  near  the  ground.  This  shoe 
will  spread  the  hoof  in  a  natural  way  and  rei^ove  the  pressure 
from  the  frog  and  coffin  bone,  and  if  the:  case  has  not  become 
chronic,  a  cure  is  soon  effected. 

FOUNX»B. 

The  fleshy  plates  between  the  coffin  bone  and  the  wall  of  the 
hoof  are  liable  to  inflammation,  as  they  are  full  of  little  blood 
vessels.  In  a  severely  contested  race  these  blood  vessels  be- 
come distended  or  stretched  to  their  utmost  tension.  And  when 
the  weight  of  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  them  with  great  vio- 
lence they  are  often  ruptured  and  extrone  soreness  succeeds. 
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Or  if  tho  horse  is  only  heated  and  then  soffered  suddenly  to 
cool,  either  by  going  into  the  water  or  standing  where  the  cold 
air  blows  upon  hinii  more  or  less  inflanunation  and  sometimes 
acute  fever  are  brought  on,  that  prove  fatal  to  the  health  of  the 
hoof.  These  symptoms  are  clearly  marked  and  yet  are  often 
taken  for  those  of  the  cholic.  If  the  trouble  is  in  the  feet,  there 
will  be  a  frequent  shifting  of  the  fore  legs,  but  no  pawing,  much 
less  a  motion  to  reach  the  belly  with  the  head  or  hind  feet.  The 
animal  shows  an  aversion  to  placing  the  feet  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture under  the  body,  looks  round  for  a  place  to  lie  down,  but 
seems  afraid  to  draw  his  feet  under  him  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  down  lies  still.  Tho  feet  when  sounded  with  a  hammer 
will  throb,  and  on  examination  will  be  found  hot  and  feverish. 
In  such  cases  obtain  the  services  of  a  good  veterinary  physician 
as  soon  as  possible. 

PUHACED  FEET. 
These  are  so  much  like  what  I  call  weak  feet,  that,"  though 
different  causes  may  produce  them,  I  shall  place  them  together. 
By  inflammation  or  other  causes,  the  elasticity  between  the 
coffin  bone  and  the  wall  of  tho  hoof  is  lost,  the  bone  descends, 
and  a  hollow  appearance  is  produced  on  the  outside,  between 
the  coronet  and  the  toe,  while  the  bottom  of  the  foot  inclines  to 
grow  flat.  Between  the  sole  and^ wall  is  a  crease  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  wide,  indicating  that  the  union  between  the  wall 
and  other  parts  of  the  foot  was  not  perfect.  Horses  thus  af- 
fected may  do  considerable  work,  but  are  unfit  for  roadsters. 
Little  can  be  done  for  them,  except  to  give  them  a  wide  web 
shoe  of  good  thickness.  Let  purchasers  beware  of  such  horses. 
Look  out  for  those  hoofs  that  are  hollowed  on  the  outside  be- 
tween the  hair  and  the  toe. 

QDABTEB  OBAC&S 

are  ruptures  on  the  outside  wall  near  the  heel,  penetrating  nearly 
through  in  all  case8,and  sometimes  causing  a  complete  separation 
to  the  quick  or  fleshy  plates.  With  such  hoofs  a  bar  or  hoop 
shoe  is  required  that  the  weight  of  the  horse  may  be  thrown 
upon  the  other  side  of  them.  Then  take  a  plate  of  iron  an  inch 
wide  and  two  inches  long,  drill  a  number  of  holes  on  each  side, 
and  with  some  small  wood  screws  about  a  third  of  an  inch  long 
18 


make  it  fast  on  each  sida  of  the  crack.  These  plates  vMj  Hh 
main  on  till  the  hoof  heala,  yet  hoofs  with  these  rents  cannot  be 
depended  on,  though  they  may  appear  perfectly  sonnd. 

COBNS 

appear  in  the  angle  of  the  hoof  near  the  heel.  They  are  of  a 
reddish  or  blood-shot  appearance— soft  and  ppongy.  They  are 
generally  caused  by  the  shoe  being  worn  too  long.  The  shell  or 
wall  of  the  hoof  grows  over  the  shoo,  thns  throwing  the  weight 
in  npon  the  sole.  This  produces  a  bruise.  The  horny  substance 
of  which  the  sole  is  composed  is  secreted  in  less  quantity,  the 
blood  from  the  vessels  which  have  been  ruptured  mingles  with 
the  imperfectly  secreted  horny  matter,  and  as  this  process  is 
going  on  it  soon  makes  its  appearance  on  the  outside.  Corns 
should  never  be  taken  out  deep,  as  thereby  the  hoof  is  much 
weakened.  Corns,  though  they  do  not  often  produce  lameneas. 
are  seldom  if  ever  cured.  Horses  with  corns  must  be  oftener 
and  more  carefully  shod  than  those  free  from  them. 

THBUBH 

is  a  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog. 
When  the  frog  loses  its  functions,  either  from  foul  matter  being 
collected  and  retained  by  the  shoe,  or  from  being  raised  too  far 
from  the  ground,  or  from  contraction  of  the  hoof>  pus  is  secreted 
with  the  homy  substance,  or  instead  of  it.  For  a  cure,  salt  is 
sometimes  used^  or  any  astringent  medicine.  But  first  of  all,  re* 
move  the  cause  that  produced  the  disease ;  otherwise  it  will  be- 
come chronic,  and  perpetual  lameness  ensue. 

WOUNDS  IN  THE  SOLE  OR  CRUST, 

by  nails  or  stones,  produce  infiammation.  In  other  words^  when 
any  substance  is  deposited  in  the  quick  or  fleshy  plates,  matter 
is  speedily  formed  which  causes  extreme  pain.  This  matter 
being  pent  up  will  in  a  short  time  work  its  way  around  for  some 
distance,  and  frequently  discharges  itself  at  the  top  of  the  hoof 
before  its  location  can  be  discovered.  In  such  cases  take  off  the 
shoe,  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  hoof  all  over  to  find,  if  possible, 
the  exact  seat  of  the  trouble ;  notice  all  the  dark  spots,  and  dig 
them  out  a  little  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  apply  the  pincers 
airound  the  edge  of  the  hoof  to  detect  the  mott  tender  pUee* 
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When  the  matter  is  foond,  it  can  be  worked  out  at  a  small  hole, 
either  with  a  crooked  horse- nail  or  a  penknife — then  fill  up  the 
aperture  with  a  little  tarred  rope  or  other  soft  substance.  Do 
not  put  in  rosin,  especially  when  the  wound  is  on  the  sole,  as 
that  being  a  bard  snbstauoe  often  proves  as  uncomfortable  as  a 
small  stone.  If  a  cure  is  not  thus  effected,  probe  the  wound  out 
again  till  fresh  blood  is  found  ;  but  if  this  was  done  in  the  first 
place,  there  will  be  little  need  of  a  second  operation. 

RIKG  BONES 

are  sometimes  caused  by  the  unnatural  turning  or  twisting  of  the 
foot,  caused  by  the  paring  of  the  hoof  or  the  make  of  the  shoe, 
or  both.  Sometimes  a  rolling  stone  or  other  obstruction,  as  a 
snow-ball  in  the  shoe,  produces  a  sprain  in  the  pastern  joint, 
around  which  is  formed  a  spongy  substance,  which  soon  becomes 
hard  like  the  bone,  forming  a  ring  nearly  around  the  joint,  This 
is  usually  only  on  one  side — generally  the  inside.  The  foot  is 
turned  inwards,  thereby  causing  the  horse  to  tread  upon  the  out* 
side  of  the  hoof,  which  soon  wears  down  the  shoe  and  presses  it 
towards  the  inside.  In  this  case  the  shoe  should  be  much  thicker 
on  the  outside  and  should  be  set  full,  and  the  hoof  should  be 
pared  down  on  the  inside.  When  ring  bones  come  on  the  for* 
ward  feet,  much  may  be  done  by  shoeing  to  favor  the  travel  of 
the  horse. 

OX^HOEINQ. 

This  sult}aet  demands  more  attention  than  is  generally  given 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  sale  of  a  yoke  of  oxen  is  lost  by  ba4 
shoeing,  and  I  have  known  cattle  to  sweat  in  cold  weather  by 
crippling  on  short  shoes.  It  costs  much  more  to  keep  a  pair  of 
cattle  in  flesh  that  are  poorly  shod,  besides  mneh  loss  of  time 
on  tiie  road  and  use  of  the  whip. 

No  man  is  fit  to  shoe  an  ox  who  has  not  served  a  ^oper  time 
with  a  good  workman.  Even  then  he  will  have  much  to  learn 
-^it  is  practice  that  makes  perfect:  The  form  of  the  shoe  most 
correspond  with  the  rim  or  wall  of  the  hoof.  Many  smiths 
crook  their  fiiioee  too  mnch  at  the  heel.  When  this  is  the  ease, 
they  turn  the  claws  inwards,  press  them  together  aiKl  cause 
them  to  swell,  producing  inflammation  between^the  elaws  and 
mano^lamtawtUiiimwktiBfoot.    Shoes  that  art  lot  poneh- 
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ed  properly,  cannot  be  set  properly.  If,  for  instsnce,  a  aboe  is 
punched  under  at  the  heel,  it  most  be  crowded  out  oyer  the  edge 
of  the  hoof  to  prerent  pricking  the  ox,  but  if  it  is  punched 
iUmdinfi  out,  the  nails  will  ran  up  natnrally  and  the  shoe  be  re- 
tained in  place.  The  hoof  of  the  ox  Taries,  as  70a  nail  round 
from  heel  to  toe,  from  standing  oat  a  little  at  the  bed,  to 
straight  in  the  centre  and  falling  nnder  at  the  toe.  And  to 
correspond  to  this  ineqnality,  all  shoes  for  oxen  shoald  be 
punched.  These  can  be  set  on  in  half  the  time  and  much  bet- 
ter too,  than  shoes  that  are  improperly  fitted. 

The  calks  should  be  short  and  neat,  and  well  steeled  and 
hardened,  especially  at  the  toe.  Ox-shoes  should  bo  made  of 
Sweed's  iron — as  should  also  horse  shoes — and  contain  not  less 
than  six  nail  boles  for  the  fore  feet  and  fire  for  the  hind  feet — 
most  of  the  holes  toward  the  toe,  as  there  the  hoof  is  thickest 
and  strongest.  In  nailing,  use  a  little  gouge  to  cut  out  nnder 
the  clinches  on  the  inside  claws  of  the  forward  feet,  to  prOTent 
interfering.  The  importance  of  putting  on  ox-shoes  of  good 
length,  is  not  so  generally  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  If  an 
ox  once  gets  in  the  habit  of  treading  or  rolling  back  on  his 
heels  by  wearing  short  shoes,  it  will  require  very  long  ones  to 
prevent  it.  As  a  general  rule,  the  hoofs  of  oxen  should  be  so 
pared  that  a  straight  edge  will  fit  across  the  claws,  so  that  the 
foot  may  set  perfectly  flat  on  the  ground. 

The  foot  of  the  ox  is  less  complicated  than  that  of  the  horse, 
and  far  less  liable  to  disease.  By  bad  shoeing  or  other  causes,, 
the  claws  are  sometimes  sprained,  producing  callous  joints  r^ 
sembling  ring-bones  on  horses.  Inflamation  in  the  forward  feei 
of  oxen  from  drawing  beaTy  loads  on  long  journeys  with  short 
OF  unsuitable  shoes,  has  sometimes  produced  a  partial  separa- 
tion  between  the  wall  or  shell  of  the  hoof  and  the  bones  of  the 
foot,  resembling  founders  in  the  horse. 

The  proper  treatment  of  oxen  in  the  slings  cannot  be  too 
strongly  insisted  upon.  Few^  cattle  will  strire  hard  in  the 
slings*  if  they  are  taken  up'  properly.  They  stand  better  to 
bear  about  half  their  own  weight,  resting  the*  other  half,  of 
course,  on  the  slings.  If  taken  up  much  higher  than  this,  they 
will  be  uncomfortable  and  strive  to  gain  their  liberty.  K  the 
^Kags  are  lower  they  will  not  be  sofieiently  confined  to  sobmit 
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to  the  fastening  of  their  legs.  I  use  no  ropes  or  straps  for  this 
purpose,  as  they  are  liable  to  stretch  and  to  loosen  the  feet.  If 
then  the  ox  strives,  there  is  danger  of  his  straining  the  cords 
and  joints— if  not  to  break  a  leg,  as  I  hare  known  to  happen. 
A  twisted  chain,  covered  with  leather  and  made  fast  roand  the 
foot  with  a  small  lever,  is  the  best  fixture  I  have  ever  seen  for 
this  purpose. 

The  slings  should  be  in  perfect  order  in  every  part.  No  ox 
should  be  confined  in  them  over  forty-five  minutes.  The  longer 
they  are  in  the  slings  the  more  they  will  struggle  to  free  them- 
selves. I  have  known  cattle  to  leave  the  slings  with  bruises  and 
galls  which  injured  them  more  than  the  cost  of  shoeing,  and 
only  because  of  improper  management.  The  shoeing  of  oxen,  as 
of  horses,  is  unnatural,  either  with  iron  or  any  other  metal.  Iron, 
for  the  health  of  the  feet,  may  be  the  worst  of  all  metals,  so  that 
Nero*s  folly  in  shoeing  some  of  his  favorite  horses  with  gold  was 
not,  perhaps,  so  great  after  all.  But  taking  all  things  into  con- 
sideration, iron  is  the  best  article  for  horse  and  ox  shoes,  and 
no  other  metal  will  in  all  probability  ever  take  its  place. 

After  an  ox  has  been  shod  two  or  three  years — as  every  ob- 
serving man  knows  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  oxen — the 
feet  become  tender  and  rotten  where  the  nails  have  been  driven 
and  sometimes  so  thin  on  the  bottom  that  he  is  unable  to  go  at 
all  without  shoes.  This  thinness  is  occasioned  partly  by  rust  or 
canker,  which  is  indicated  by  dark  spots,  especially  around  the 
nail  holes,  and  partly  by  a  want  of  proper  cleansing  and  scraping 
of  the  hoof  at  shoeing. 

All  oxen  that  require  constant  shoeing  should,  if  possible,  be 
turned  out  to  grass  at  least  one  month  in  a  year  without  shoes, 
that  new  and  healthy  horn  may  be  formed,  which  will  add 
strength  and  beauty  to  the  hoof.  Though  <he  outside  may  not 
at  once  show  the  improvement,  yet  before  the  return  of  another 
year  it  will  be  clearly  observed  in  the  firmness  and  capacity  to 
hold  shoes.  The  feet  of  many  oxen  are  so  thin  and  tender  that 
their  owners  hesitate  taking  off  their  shoes  and  turning  them  to 
pasture,  fearing  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  round  to  feed.  But 
this  soreness  will  soon  disappear,  as  the  new  hoof  forms  and 
hardens  over  the  bottom  of  the  feet. 

The  ox  is  the  most  patient  and  docile  as  well  as  one  of  the 
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URMt  Qsefbl  of  all  the  aninuJs  that  the  AU-irise  Creator  has 
given  fftr  the  Mrrico  of  man.  Though  be  has  set  the  sprighlli- 
Dees  and  intelligence  of  the  horse,  jet  he  bows  his  neck  m  komble 
and  willing^obmissioii^  and  eodores  hardship  far  beyond  oyr 
consideratioa  withont  a  sign  of  complaint  ^  shonld  therefore 
be  properlj  shod,  well  fed,  well  sheltorod,  and  kindly  treated^ 
not  only  as  a  return  for  all  the  toil  he  performs,  bnt  that  his 
health  and  strength  may  be  prolonged  for  still  fwther  sarvicQ. 
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AilENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION, 

ADOPTED  SEPT.  28tH,   1859. 

Artide  I.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  ia  NoTember,  1859f 
ihcy  shall  be  divhlod  into  three  equal  classes,  by  lot  to  be 
drawn  by  the  President  of  ten  each,  a:nd  the  term  of  office  of  the 
first  class  shall  expire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  in  the  year  1860 ;  of  the  second  class  on  the  same  day 
in  the  year  1861  \  and  of  the  third  class  on  the  same  day  in  the 
ytjar  1862. 

Artidt  2.  At  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  hereafter 
ten  Trustees  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot,  to  hold  office  for  the  term 
of  three  years  from  the  date  of  their  election.  The  President 
shall  be  chosen  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  by  ballot. 
Elections  to  fill  vacancies  may  be  at  the  annual  meeting,  or  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Society  specially  called  for  the  purpose,  and 
such  eleictiotis  shall  be  only  for  the  term  that  may  happen  to  re* 
main  unexpired. 

Artixk  Z.  The  Secretary^  Treasurer  and  Vice  Presidents  shall 
be  elected  by  the  Trustees  annually,  at  their  meeting  in  the 
month  of  November. 


CLASSIFICATION  OP  TRUSTEES. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  held  November  15th,  1859,  the 
t'resident^  in  comformity  to  the  amended  constitution,  drew 
by  lot  the  names  of  the  Trustees^ 

Iti  the  first  class  were  drawn- 
Horace  Ware, 
Enoch  S.  Williams, 
Panl  D.  Patch, 
George  B%  Loring, 


Bichmond  Dole> 


John  B.  Jenkins, 
Robert  Brookhouse,  jr., 
Andrew  Mansfield, 
John  M.  Ives, 
Paul  Titcomb, 


whose  term  of  office  will  eipire  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meet*' 
ing  of  tho  Society  in  1860. 

In  the  second  class  were  drawn — 
T.  Osgood  Lofing, 
John  D.  Cross, 
Edward  D.  Pearce, 


William  Osbom, 
William  B.  Putnam^ 


Cyrus  W.  Lord, 
Joseph  Newell, 
D.  M.  Tukesbnry, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam, 
Boyal  A.  Merriam, 
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whofle  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  daj  of  the  annilal  mtetiiig 
of  the  Society  in  186L 

In  the  third  class  were  drawn- 
Joseph  How,  Jonathan  Berry^ 
Charles  P.  Preston,                    John  Eeely, 
B,  O.  Kellv,                               Thomas  P.  Gentlee, 
Lambert  Maynard,                     Henry  K.  Oliyer, 
Enoch  Wood*                             Joseph  Eittredge, 
whose  term  of  office  will  elptre  on  the  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
ofthe  Society  in  1862. 
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Charlei  W.  Adams,  Newbury, 
Lnther  Allen,  Manchester, 
Alfred  Cole.  Seteriy, 
Oeorge  B.  Dodge,  Hamilton, 
William  Dodge,  Jf.,  Danyers, 
Richmond  Dole,  (Georgetown, 
William  G.  Endicott,  iSalem) 
John  Felt,  Salem, 
Wilson  Flagg,  Andover, 
Henry  W.  Foster,  Beyerly, 
Daniel  W.  Friend,  Manchestif , 
Byron  Ooodale,  S.  Danyers, 
Jacob  P.  Goodale,  S.  Danyers^ 
Israel  Herrick,  Boxford, 
Joseph  H.  Herrick,  Beyerly, 
Henry  Hobbs,  Wenham, 
J.  A.  Hutchinson,  Middleton^ 
Edward  D.  Kimball,  Danversi 
D»  Webster  King,  S;  Danyers, 


John  Knight,  jr.,  ManchesteTi 
John  Lee,  Manchester, 
Gyms  W.  Lord,  Beyerly, 
Francis  S.  Loyeit,    " 
William  H.  Mears,  Essex, 
James  M.  Nye,  Lynn, 
Henry  Patch,  Wenham, 
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the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his  memberskiD 
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gospel  residing  in  the  county,  and  editors  of  newspapers  pub* 
ished  tiierein,  are  entitled  to  the  priyileges  of  the  Library. 
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JOHN    SUMNER, 

IS  FLEASAMT  STREET,     -      -     NEWBUATPORT, 

Extends  m  invbation  to  all  persons  in  want  of  any  kind  of. 

COOKmO,  PiUlLOB  OB  HALL 

9 

To  call  and  examine  his  assortment.    We  have  tlie  celebrated 

:BA.N]SrER  OOOK-STdVE, 

Of  which  we  have  ^Id  more  than  600;    Also,  the  wonderfhl 

HMiE  M&iH  inn, 

of  which  we  h«ve  sold  in  two  years  250.    Also  t^e 
MAGEE    FURNACES, 

of  which  in  two  years  we  have  pnt  np  in  this  dtr*more  thtn  60.    These  facts  ^ 
the  best  recommendations  to  be  gi?en.    We  have  alsp 

Ghilson's  Cone  Purnaoe,  Pond^s  Ranges. 
Also,  Smni^ep  Banges,  Funnel  and  Tin  Ware^ 

off   aJLI    laL±Mx^imm 

JOB      WORK   w  ^^^  l»ne  done  in  a  fiuthfnl  and  workmanlike  manner. 
Personal  attention  given  to  putUng  np  and  arrangement  of  Furnaces. 

JOHN  SUMNER,  15  Pleasant  street. 


WILLIAM  H.  HUSE  «t  CO., 

BOOK,  CABD  AND  PAKCY 
NO.  42  STATE  STREET, 

Etccnted  at  short  noUee  and  in  best  st}l«, 

mm,  mmm,  wmm,  usm, 

^    BLANKS,  PAMPHLETS, 

And  every  variety  of  P.ain  and  Ornamenul  Printing.    Also, 

In  ev«ry  style  of  the  art.    All  work  neatly  and  promptly  executed,  on  reasonable 
te^mSf  and  narranted  to  give  entire  saU^facdon. 
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ADDRESS, 

BY    JOHN    L.    RXJSSELL. 


Mb.  President  ahd  GfiNTLESiEN  of  the  SocrErrr— 

When  it  was  annoimced  to  roe  by  letter  from  your  Secretary 
that  the  Trostccs  bad  incited  me  to  deliver  the  Annual  Address^ 
I  did  not  hesitate  to  aecept  80  cordktl  and  generous  an  invita- 
tion. But  I  flclt  that  I  bad  no  claims  en  your  patienee  nor  could 
have  your  hearing  in  any  cvtber  way  than  as  a  naturalist,  and  a» 
one  whose  taates  frem  earliest  recollections  hare  aesoeiated  me* 
with  labors  sueb  as  occupy  your  time^.  and  are  the  employment 
of  your  lives.  To  us  botb^  then,  the  coonesion  of  ammals,  bird» 
and  plants,  with  the  earth  and  its  products^  the  laws  which  gov- 
em  them,  the  nutual  relations  which  subsist  between  them,  and 
the  importaaee  of  understanding  tbem  all,  are  the  same.  I  do 
not  claim  the  privilege,  ner  will  you  expect  of  me  the  possibil- 
ity of  addressing  yoo^  as  a  fermer  who  speaks  i^  his  fellaw  ag- 
riculturists ;  yet  there  must  be  many  kindred  subjects,  whicb 
are  worthy  of  my  theme  and  ef  yous  attention.  That  particular 
branch  of  Natural  Histery  which  has  engaged  my  attentioi> 
the  most,  is  the  same  which  has  endeared  to  many  ef  you  the 
name  of  Nichols,  and  others,  and  which  has  in  the  deeper  mys- 
teries of  its  science,  (little  known  to  them)  revealed  to  me  the 
importance  of  studies  such  as  you  and  1  at  the  present  day 


4  «R.  RTJSSBLL^S  ADDKESS. 

should  pursue.    Let  us  seo,  then  for  a  few  mements,  what  we 
(have  in  coramoQ  worthy  the  eccasion  and  the  hour. 

Your  vocation,  gentlemen,  is  with  the  earth.  How  my^eri- 
•ous  is  this  mass  of  inorganic  matter  upon  whoso  most  superi- 
'Cial  crast  we  make  a  few  scratches,  and  take  from  tbencc  ail 
that  sustains  life  and  promotes,  directly  or  indirectly,  our  well 
<}eing  1  In  gratitude  to  so  beneficent  an  agent  should  we  not 
know  something  of  its  nature,  its  composition,  its  laws  and 
hidden  powers  ?  To  my  mind,  Dhe  capacity  to  procure,  implies 
the  obligation  to  understand  what  we  can  of  the  nature  of  those 
means  by  which  we  obtain  what  we  seek.  If  you  are  willing  to 
admit  this  as  an  axiom,yon  will  place  yourselves  in  the  same  cat- 
egory with  myself,  and  become  pursuers  of  scientific  knowledge 
in  the  domains  of  Nature, — yon  will  become  naturalists.  I  take 
for  granted,  then,  that  you  are  such  by  virtue  of  your  occupa- 
tion, and  though  I  cannot  speak  to  you  as  the  farmer,  yet  I  can 
address  you  as  those  who  have  in  common  with  me  an  interest 
in  the  same  pursuits. 

Of  all  the  curious  senses  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that 
of  tight  is  pei^haps  the  most  ^isTtrngnished-;  and  tfhe  instniment 
by  which  we  are  enabled  to  exercise  this  sense,  is  the  fanman 
eye.  Next  in  rank,  and  the  minister  to  the  other,  is  the  hand; 
and  to  comprehend  all  the  possibilities  as  well  as  all  the  adap- 
tations of  a  mechanical  character  which  the  human  hand  con- 
tains, would  well  demand  long  and  patient  sftudy.  The  geolo- 
gist tells  us  of  the  time  when  the  now  fertile  earth  was  a  sterile 
and  barren  waste;  and  the  eye  is  enabled  to  comprehend  the 
fact.  Weak  in  its  native  powers  to  the  extent  that  it  wishes  to 
penetrate,  the  hand  supplies  the  deficiency  and  forms  the  lens 
which  shall  so  concentrate  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  minutest 
particle  that  it  shall  betray  its  propoi:tions,beauty  and  structure. 
The  eye  delighted  finds  nothing  insignificant,  nothing  in  vain, 
and  new  worlds  are  opened  to  its  gaze  in  everything  around.  It 
needs  no  longer  the  patient  deductions  of  the  geologist  to  mark 
the  epochs  of  creation  and  change — but  traces  in  an  earlier  and 
sister  science,  the  signs  of  gradual  organized  life.  In  the  white 
flaky  ashes  of  the  farmer's  peat  fire,  it  finds  the  myriad  silicious 
envelopes  of  minute  plants,  which,  too  small  for  the  unaided 
v.isiony^rew  unnoticed  hundreds  of  years  ago  in  every  peat 
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meadow  and  boggy  swamp.  In  the  flake  of  the  anthracite  cin- 
der it  incontestibly  proves  the  origin  of  the  substance  we  now 
call  coal.  In  the  smallest  scale  of  what  is  harder  than  com- 
mon rocks  around,  but  which  resembles  wood,  it  counts  the  dots 
and  marks  the  arrangement  of  the  ducts  of  trees  which  long, 
long  ago  clothed  the  deltas  of  ancient  rivers,  filled  up  and  ob- 
literated by  time.  The  stain  upon  the  layers  of  rocks  deeply 
imbedded  in  solid  strxita,  gives  up  the  mighty  secret  to  the 
eye,  and  ipeaks  of  periods  when  vegetation  only  was  traceable 
in  ancient  seas. 

There  is  a  little  book  in  your  library,  gentlemen,  entitled 
a  "Tour  Round  my  Garden,''  from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Karr. 
It  supposes  a  gentleman  of  moderate  fortune  deploring  Lis 
means  of  making  a  foreign  tour,  such  as  his  cousin  of  better 
means  was  about  just  then,  to  do.  He  however  resolves  to  see 
what  wonders  be  could  in.  his  own  immediate  vicinity,  and  at 
last  confines  himself  to  his  garden.  He  finds  accordingly  for 
the  mere  looking,  objects  more  wonderful  than  could  bo  found 
among  the  arts  and  works  of  nations  and  peoples  abroad.  The 
same  is  true  of  you  in  your  pursuits,  and  the  limits  of  the  nar- 
rowest farm  will  bo  found  capable  of  supplying  the  means. 
Only  learn  to  see,  to  observe,  to  study  and  to  profit,  and  how 
different  will  seem  all  the  necessary  hard  labor  and  drudgery 
and  toil  of  the  agriculturist's  life  ! 

When  I  look  around  the  farms  of  Essex  County,  I  readily 
notice  how  progressive  has  been  the  advance  over  old  ideas  and 
antiquated  notions,  which  once  so  universally  obtained.  The 
cultivation  of  the  earth  is  of  three  kinds — the  traditional,  the 
artistic  and  the  scientific.  The  first  employs  all  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  which  have  been  known  from  earliest  days  of 
farming  in  a  country,  and  carries  with  it  errors  and  prejudices. 
Myths  and  fables  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  ancient  religions, 
but  occur  equally  in  old  fashioned  customs..  There  is  the  myth- 
ical and  fabulous  in  agrieulture  as  well  as  in  antiq3ity,  properly 
so  called.  In  certain  parts  of  every  country  the  old  fashioned 
customs  still  are  to  be  found,  and  the  farmer's  occupation  comes 
in  largely  for  its  share.  The  plough,  the  hoe,  the  scythe,  the 
kinds  of  grain  sown,  the  mode  of  manuring  the  land,  the  incor* 
rect  inferences  about  the  modes  of  working  it,  the  average  cropa 
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from  year  to  year,  all  exhibit  the  myths  of  olden  cnstomsk  The 
internal  arrangement  of  the  household,  the  style  of  the  dairy 
rooms,  the  surroundinpjs  of  the  direlling,  the  aspect  of  things 
abont  the  farm,  mark  th«  reign  of  an  age  which  ought  to 
hare  pa?scd  away.  Even  the  private  habits  of  some  farmers, — 
their  social  and  civil  relations,  show  bow  little  agricnltural 
fairs  and  exhibitions  have  done  for  them.  Converse  with  such 
men  and  women,  and  you  will  find  them  ftill  of  wbe  saws  and 
signs,  and  superstitions^,  but  take  no  note  of  the  "  signs  of  the 
times''  in  which  they  live.  The  traditional  cultivatioa  of  the 
earth  leaves  the  farm  less  valuable  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, until  at  last  emigration  to  more  fertile  and  virgin  soils  is 
the  final  resort.  Agriculture  can  be  pursued,  however,  as  an 
Art,  and  hold  its  rank  among  the  most  honorable  labors  of 
mankind.  We  honor  the  arti«an  who  builds  nobly  and  well, — 
who  rears  the  palace,  the  capitol,  the  sacred  fane.  The  names 
of  such  men  live  long  after  their  marvellous  works  have  been 
touched  rudely  by  the  finger  of  time.  It  will  be  equally  so 
with  the  artist  of  agriculture,  who  designs  and  executes  from 
the  rude  area  of  a  given  piece  of  earth  some  fertile  and  smiling 
homestead,  to  bear  to  distant  generations  his  prospective  wis^ 
dom.  Han  rises  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade  of  social 
life  as  his  mind  craves,  and  seeks,  and  finds  its  needs.  In  no 
pursuit  else  do  wo  see  this  so  plainly  as  in  agriculture.  The 
most  ignorant,  careless  and  improvident  condition  is  that  of  the 
savage.  Except  in  form  and  cunning,  the  savage  man  is  no 
higher  than  the  brute  he  pursues  for  excitement  or  for  food. 
The  cravings  of  hunger  prompt  him  to  periodical  exertion,  and 
the  wild  fruits  and  the  game  are  his  food.  The  selection  of  cer* 
tain  kinds  of  seeds  and  fruits  opens  the  way  to  their  increase^ 
and  when  he  selects  such  to  commit  them  to  the  ground,  waiting 
for  their  seeds  in  turn,  he  enters  the  barbarous  age.  But  he 
must  be  likewise  on  the  search  for  other  means  of  subsistence 
while  the  seeds  are  vegetating  and  the  fruits  are  coming  to  per- 
fection; and  this  induces  the  nomadic  habits,  such  as  the  Indian 
of  our  country  is,  and  such  as  the  earlier  shepherd-tribes  were% 
To  this  condition  of  man  we  owe  the  undoubted  origin  of  many 
of  our  most  valuable  animals  and  cultivated  plants;  and  the  Indi^ 
an  corn,the  pumpkin,  water-melon,  beans,  squash,  all  lay  as  ander 
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obligation  to  those  nomadic  tribes  which  were  found  here  when 
the  earliest  missionaries  visited  these  shores,  previous  to  the 
colonics  established  by  our  ancestry.  The  barbarous  age  in 
agriculture  still  lingers,  and  the  mythical  or  traditional,  to 
which  I  alluded,  is  no  more  than  its  highest  form  and  extremest 
development.  It  prompts  the  idle  and  the  unthrifty  to  emigrate 
from  their  homes  to  the  Far  West,  in  hopes  to  find  in  its  virgin 
soils  some  excuse  for  negligence  and  un thrift.  But  it  carries 
with  it  its  own  ruin,  and  impoverishes  in  turn,  by  exhaustion, 
the  most  fertile  natural  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  be  it  the 
alluvial  soils  and  ^reen  mountains  of  Vermont,  or  the  broad 
prairies  of  Kansas  !  The  industry,  perseverance  and  art,  which 
are  essential  to  successful  cultivation,  with  us  bring  their  own 
reward.  It  has  been  long  noticed  that  the  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions  of  a  people  depend  on  climatic  characters; 
and  the  harder  the  soil  and  more  obstinate  the  earth,  the  freer 
and  more  developed  the  race  which  subdues  it.  The  circum- 
stances which  develop  intelligence,  enable  intelligence  in  turn 
to  develop  the  utmost  possibilities;  and  when  man  emerges  from 
barbarism,  which  only  feeds  and  clothes  his  body,  into  civiliza- 
tion,  he  rises  to  the  fine  arts,  whether  in  the  primeval  occupa- 
tion of  agriculture  or  in  those  more  aesthetical  pursuits  by 
which  he  builds  finely  and  conceives  and  executes  works  of 
beauty  and  wonder  which  will  for  centuries  endure. 

Agriculture  considered  in  the  light  of  an  art  is  no  longer  the 
confined  and  selfish  consideration  of  how  to  feed  and  clothe  a 
family  or  the  dwellers  on  a  given  area  of  the  farm;  mere  labor 
of  the  most  uncultivated  kind  can  do  as  much:  rather  than  this 
little  and  narrow  view,  it  becomes  a  branch  of  national  indus- 
try, and  maintains  relations  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 
The  object  is  now  to  make  the  most  returns  from  the  outlay;  to 
enable  the  land  from  year  to  year  to  yield  five-fold  and  ten-fold; 
to  swell  the  aggregate  sum  of  a  state's  productive  resources;  to 
invite  capital  to  invest  in  its  speculations;  to  convert  sterility 
into  fruitfulness;  to  anticipate  exigencies  for  future  time;  to 
leave  the  world  better  than  it  was  found,  and  restore  to  the 
primal  paradise  the  portions  cursed  by  the  ignorance  and  self- 
ishness of  man.  Tou  are  familiar,  gentlemen,  with  the  name 
of  Downing,  who  is  considered  in  this  country  what  Paxton  is 
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inEagland;  men  estimate  him  not  so  much  by  his  knowledge 
and  descriptions  of  fruits  and  fruit  trees,  as  by  his  endeavors 
to  introduce  correct  ideas  of  landscape  gardening — of  the  con- 
struction of  elegant  and  commodious  d\?ell]ngs,  and  of  a  higher 
style  of  life  in  the  pursuit  of  horticulture;  to  which  science  he 
was  devoted.  The  art  of  agriculture  docs  in  the  grander 
modes  what  landscape  gardening  does  in  the  narrower;  and 
there  can  bo  no  reason  why  the  most  ordinary  farm  in  Essex 
county  should  not  borrow  something  from  a  higher  style,  to 
improve  it  and  enhance  its  value.  The  time  may  be  distant 
when  in  this  country  we  shall  be  obliged  to  cultivate  as  care- 
fully and  scrupulously  as  is  needful  in  older  and  more  thick- 
ly settled  countries,  yet  there  can  bo  no  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  from  agriculture,  which 
lie  in  our  power.  I  remember  hearing  an  educated  man,  who 
managed  a  farm,  many  years  ago,  say  that  he  built  him  a  new, 
fine  barn,  with  many  improvements,  which  at  that  time  and 
place  were  considered  merely  whims  and  crotchets,  because  he 
could  not  afford  to  build  a  cheaper  and  meaner  one,  and  his 
old  one  would  not  serve  his  purpose  any  longer;  but  I  did  not 
ihen  catch  the  idea  of  the  true  economy  which  he  had  antici- 
pated in  the  change.  So  agriculture  as  an  art,  holding  its 
place  high  among  other  arts  of  civilized  life,  may  not  commend 
itself  at  once  to  every  one,  yet  such  fairs  ahd  annual  exhibi- 
tions as  this,  attest  to  the  increasing  favor  the  idea  is  receiving 
in  the  community.  We  discover  in  the  laws  which  govern  the 
material  world,  that  the  circle  and  the  spire  pervade  all  devel- 
oping objects.  The  same  order  which  heaves  planet  and  satel- 
lite ai-ound  the  central  sun,  arranges  the  growth  of  the  stem 
and  the  position  of  the  leaves  of  smallest  or  most  gigantic  plant. 
The  track  which  man  progressively  follows  in  his  changes  from 
epochs  and  seasons  of  his  development,  brings  him  back  to  some 
starting  point  in  his  course.  The  garden  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures is  spoken  of  as  man's  first  residence,  and  it  is  the  garden 
which  is  his  last  and  highest  effort  in  civilized  life.  The  farm 
can  be  a  garden  full  of  all  manner  of  trees  and  herbs  good  for 
food  and  pleasure.  Your  most  prodnctive  farming  operations 
cease  to  wear  the  aspect  of  what  would  have  been  the  case  not 
many  years  ago-    A  well  laid  out  and  carefully  cultivated  gar- 
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den  ranks  among  the  highest  efforts  of  artistical  skill.  In  it  the- 
useful,  ornamental  and  essential  all  combine.  In  one  depart^ 
ment  may  be  found  the  forest  trees,  in  another  the  Iruit  trees, 
another  the  kitchen  stufiFs,  another  herbs  and  perhaps  flowers. 
Every  superfluous  plant  is  there  an  unsightly  weed,  and  is  care- 
fully extirpated.  The  first  settlers  in  a  new  country  find  the 
forests  usurping  the  soil.  They  must  be  removed  to  allow 
the  sun's  rays  to  reach  the  earth.  To  destroy  is  the  first  of  the 
circle,  but  ere  it  ends  harmoniously  to  re-produce  will  be  essen- 
tial. An  agricultural  district,  pursuing  liie  art  of  husbandry, 
takes  as  much  care  to  preserve  a  due  balance  of-  relations  as 
docs  the  most  skilful  gardener.  It  may  be  found  essential  to 
plant  again  the  very  products  the  axe  a  century  before  was 
brought  into  play  to  destroy.  Nicety  of  operation  in  sowing, 
weeding,  studying  the  character  of  the  soil,  adaptation  of  this 
or  that  manure  to  this  or  that  field,  will  pay  as  well  as  the  same 
means  in  the  garden.  We  see  this  in  what  is  called  market  gar- 
ing;  and  the  most  ready  returns  are  from  such  farms  as  pursue 
the  course  which  improved  husbandry  recommends.  But  no  art 
can  successfully  be  pursued  without  a  science  to  aid  and  assist;  to. 
prompt  the  Tabor  and  to  point  out  the  course.  Hence  arises 
science  of  agriculture,  which  has  enlisted  the  labors  of  a  Davy, 
Humboldt,  Liebig,  and  many  other  illustrious  names  in  Europe 
beside.  It  were  hardly  to  be  expected  in  a  country  like  ouns,. 
80  young,  (and yet  so  old,)  but  with  so  many  vocations  open  to 
its  inhabitants,  seemingly  more  honorable,  and  easier  of  pursuit 
than  agriculture,  (but  alas !  too  often  the  reverse,)  that  the  same 
careful  solicitude  for  its  advancement  should  have  yet  arisen 
here  as  abroad.  The  foresight  and  prospective  wisdom  of  our 
greatest  and  most  distinguished  patriots  have  strongly  recom- 
mended some  action  in  our  institutions  of  learning  towards  the- 
enlightened  pursuit  of  agriculture.  But  the  precise  method  of 
inducing  the  study  of  farming  as  other  studies  are  sought,  is  a 
difficult  question  to  solve,  and  may  not  be  easily  pointed  out. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  oflfer  you,  gentlemen,  any  plan  of  my  own,, 
from  ignorance  of  what  has  been  done,  and  from  inability  to  de- 
vise such.  Tet  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  the  first  obstacle 
in  our  way  is  the  too  common  idea  that  other  pursuits  are  more 
honorable  than^  that  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.    There  per- 
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haps  is  a  good  deal,  too,  in  the  remark  that  the  highest  kinds  of 
agriculture  are  expensive  and  will  not  pay;  and  that  artistic 
and  scientific  farming  will  do  well  enough  for  the  capitalist, 
^ho  can  afford  to  lose  money  if  needful.  I  think  the  root  of 
this  mistake  lies  deeper  than  this  surface  view.  Agricultural 
schools  and  colleges  may  be  well  enough,  but  they  seem  to  me 
to  have  objectionable  features.  I  hare  found  among  our  acad- 
emics and  high  schools,  for  instance,  where  there  is  any  anosual 
amount  of  apparatus,  that  there  generally  is  the  most  ignorance 
of  the  science  it  is  intended  to  illustrate.  The  universal  eager- 
ness for  office  affects  every  branch  of  our  social  industry.  The 
consequence  is  apt  to  be  the  appointment  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers and  professors;  and  the  very  richness  and  abundance  of  the 
apparatus  of  the  establishment  might  affect  injuriously  the  ac- 
tual practical  knowledge  which  is  sought.  The  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts provides  most  generously  four  Normal  Schools  in 
which  both  sexes  arc  taught  "  how  to  teach."  From  these  sem- 
inaries issue  from  year  to  year  intelligent  young  men  and  young 
women,  the  majority  of  which  go  into  our  agricultural  towns 
and  are  employed  in  teachiug  the  rudiments  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. Others  assume  important  stations  in  schools  of  higher 
grade  elsewhere.  The  Board  of  Education  appropriates  sums 
of  money  for  familiar  lectures  on  chemistry  and  other  sciences. 
I  have  authority  for  saying,  that  it  is  its  wish  that  the  relation 
of  the  vegetable  economy  to  agriculture  should  he  taught  those 
who  are  to  teach  again.  I  look  with  much  expectation  to  the 
future  for  the  diffusion  of  better  ideas  on  this  subject  through 
our  common  schools.  Much  of  my  correspondence  with  friends 
who  are  teachers,  shows  the  tendency  of  the  public  mind  in 
this  direction.  We  should  then  insist  on  studies  among  primary 
schools  connected  with  the  science  of  agriculture.  At  its  very 
basis  lies  the  science  of  botany.  No  science  else  so  refined, 
-elegant,  elevating  to  the  mind;  none  so  delicately  suited  to  the 
feminine  tastes.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  boy  and  girl 
should  not  know  about  the  very  weeds,  which  look  into  their 
school  house  door,  as  much  as  about  the  multiplication  table. 
Is  not  the  structure,  composition,  uses  economical  and  artistical 
of  the  wood  that  is  consumed  in  the  stove,as  worthy  an  hour's  les- 
rson  as  that  of  the  rivers  of  countries  scarcely  trodden  by  mail?  In 
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"^me  towns  the  areas  of  school  houses  are  set  with  flowers  and 
ornamental  trees;  this  is  well,  provided  the  arrangement  docs 
not  abridge  tho  play-ground  for  athletic  and  health-inducing 
«ports.  But  the  science  of  botany  needs  no  such  botanical  gar^ 
dens  for  its  apparatus:;  every  dry  reedstaFk  left  by  the  winter 
winds,  every  little  weed,ievery  green  moss,  are  book  and  lesson 
«nd  appar«tttis,  to  a  miad  healthy  and  properly  instructed  bow 
to  instruct.  You  will  Mow  me  to  xrrge  this  point  on  your  at* 
tention,  gentlemen,  for  many  of  yom  are  members  of  school  com- 
mittees I  do  not  doubt.  Would  yen  wish  to  induce  your  sons  to 
settle  down  near  the  old  family  hearth  and  purmie  the  noble  labor 
of  the  farm,  do  ell  youtjan  to  make  U*e  farm  the  most  attractive. 
See  that  the  teachers  you  employ  can  teach  something  that  is  con- 
nected with  the  busitiess  yon  love  a«d  which  you  wish  should  be 
developed  and  elevated.  It  is  a  conmioa  law.  that  every  need 
has  some  supply  near  at  htind:;  create  that  need,  and  the  supply 
will  follow.  What  money  and  pecuniary  offers  fail  to  efiFect, 
however  liberal  you  may  be  in  that  direction,  taste  and  convic- 
tion arising  from  education  will  do.  Adorn  your  dwellings 
with  flowers,  and  encourage  your  children  to  cultivate  them. 
Many  a  useful  natural  bent  in  the  young  has  been  lost  by  inju- 
dicious and  thoughtless  levity.  Believe  that  an  hour  is  not  lost 
which  your  wife,  or  your  daughter,  ^or  yonr  son  spends  In  the 
^garden,  among  the  flowers  which  they  -have  learned  to  love. 
Labor  is  relieved  of  half  its  toil  when  smiled  upon  by  theele- 
^ances  of  life.  I  have  been  no  heedless  witness  of  these  facts, 
tand  the  most  industrious  hands  and  the  most  loving  and  moth- 
erly hearts  have  I  found  among  those  who  cultivated  the  tulip 
'bed  or  nourished  the  rose  bush  in  some  corner  of  the  farm  yard, 
amidst  discouragements  whioh  would  have  appalled  the  sterner 
«ex  had  they  been  suffered  to  exist  where  the  corn  and  the  po- 
tato patch  stood.  •^The  farmer^s  garden,''  says  Elihu  Burrit, 
"**  is  the  introduction  to  a  large  volume,  of  which  every  acre  is 
«t  page,  bearing  the  marks  of  his  ch[arecter.  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  gardens  of  New  England  are  full  of  hopeful  and  in- 
structive reading  to  those  who  consult  their  chronicles.  They 
show  that  science,  taste  and  successful  industry  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  agriculture.  They  mark  the  degree  of 
mental  culture  and  refinement  to  which  the  farmers  of  thecoun 
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try  havo  attoiied.*'  Let  oar  common  school  teachers,  I  repeat, 
understand  that  thej  are  expected  to  communicate  such  knowl- 
edge or  go  without  employment^  and  my  word  for  it,  you  will 
find  them  all  apt  and  fit  for  the  task.  In  this  town,  close  by, 
stands  a  noble  monument  of  gratitude  to  and  love  of  the  birth- 
place of  one,  who  went  from  you  a  boy  and  returned  to  an  ova- 
tion such  as  is  seldom  granted  to  what  the  world  calls  great 
men.  Beneath  its  roof  stand  volumes  of  wisdom,  science,  art, 
freely  offered  to  every  citizen.  Not  far  off  is  its  duplicate  libra- 
ry, in  which  are  choice  books,  and  which  I  have  been  gener- 
ously invited  to  consult.  Its  lecture  room  affords  easy  facilities 
to  any  one  to  listen  to  the  eloquence  or  te  quaff  from  the  foun- 
tains of  knowledge,  which  the  lyceum  lecturer  offers  you.  We 
admire  such  generosity,  such  thoughtful  care  for  the  rising  gen- 
eration. But  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  what  George  Pea- 
body  has  done  for  his  native  town,  others  may  do  in  some  other 
way  for  theirs,  and  that  an  enlightened  agriculture  may  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  similar  rural  fortune  to  the  village  where  it 
is  pursued  ?  If  agriculture  as  a  science  ia|to  become  the  great 
national  enterprise  of  a  free  people,  can  we  who  encourage  and 
foster  it  by  agricultural  fairs,  exhibitions  of  stock  and  ptodoce, 
by  our  libraries  and  premiums,  do  too  much  in  our  means  of  pri- 
mary education  to  advance  it  ?  Set  out  well  and  carefully  the 
young  tree,  and  you  need  not  fear  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, you  will  be  disappointed  in  the  fruits.  Elevate  your 
calling,  gentlemen,  and  you  open  avenues  of  usefulness  and 
wealth,  sorer  and  as  honorable  as  commerce  or  mercantile  pur- 
suits. The  science,  which  prompts  your  labors  and  which 
induces  your  children  to  love  the  old  homestead  so  well  that 
they  will  not  leave  it  for  the  uncertain  gain  of  other  trades, 
will  not  necessarily  involve  you  in  expensive  habits  or  ruinous 
enterprises.  The  reason  why  we  see  such,  is  not  from  the  sci- 
ence, but  from  its  want.  In  all  pursuits  there  is  necessarily  much 
pretence,  yet  that  does  not  prevent  the  pursuit  of  the  real  and 
substantial.  True  science  is  accurate,  patient  and  rewarding; 
empiricism  is  pretentious  and  false.  Every  evil  has  its  remedy, 
and  if  not  in  our  generation  yet  in  one  to  come,  and  for  which 
we  should  labor  in  our  day,  will  be  enlisted  in  your  noble 
calling  the  very  highest  and  surest  names  in  those  departments 
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of  knowledge  and  enquiry,  whicli  are  connected  with  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth. 

I  suggested,  in  the  early  part  of  my  i^emarks,  that  the  eye 
was  through  the  hand,  the  great  minister  to  the  supply  of  use- 
ful knowledge  and  practical  wisdom.  Clearly  then,  it  was  in- 
tended in  such  beneficent  a  gift,  that  we  were  expected  to  ob- 
serve. This  duty  ef  seeing,  of  -observing,  devolves  upon  the 
farmer  in  the  most  minute  particulars  of  bis  calling.  How 
quick  your-eye  detects  the  symptoms  of  disease  in  your  stock; 
and  how  muek  is  -done  by  practice.  Deficiency  of  pokits  in  your 
horse  you  will  notice,  which  might  escape  others.  The  same 
holds  good  in  the  minutiae  of  your  crops,  and  the  most  careful 
criticism  is  worthy  your  care.  On  such  observation,  constant, 
daily,  perpetual,  the  most  ordinary  and  the  most  extensive  la-, 
bors  of  science  depend.  Many  entertain  the  idea  that  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  ought  to  find  the  cure,  ren»edy,  prevent- 
ive to  every  injury  occurring  from4>ird,  insect,  Dr  vegetable 
depredator.  What,  it  is  asked,  is  the  use  of  entomology,  if  yoa 
naturalists  cannot  tell  «s  bow  to  drive  away  the  camker  wornii 
striped  4)ug,  caterpillar  ?  Such  an  objection  4S,  however,  not 
worthy  a  generous  mind.  The  same  would  lie  against  all  the 
learned  professions,  as  they  are  called,  if  pressed  to  the  ultimate 
limit.  The  difference  between  observation  and  patient  enquiry 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  and  a  refusal  to  see  and  observe,  is 
that  between  ignorance  and  enquiry — darkness  and  illumina- 
tion. Would  he  be  considered  wise  who  should  refuse  a  lan- 
tern in  a  dark  night,  because  it  were  not  a  lighted  gas  jet  or  the 
sun  ?  A  natural  inclination  or  an  early  taste  for  such  observa- 
tion cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The  enion  crop  has  se- 
verely suffered  from  an  offensive  larva,  whose  habits  are  worth 
noting  from  year  to  year.  The  remedy  against  it  has  not  yet 
been  discovered — perhaps  it  never  will;  it  is  better  to  know 
your  foe  and  its  capabilities  to  mischiof  than  to  persevere  in  the 
culture  of  that  root  crop  against  so  many  disadvantages.  I  should 
hardly  hope  to  prophecy  a  future  exemption  from  any  applica- 
tion or  from  any  new  variety  of  the  plant,  after  what  has  been 
tried  by  so  many  farmers.  The  habits  of  insects  are  mysterious 
as  yet,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  profit  by  eternal  vigilance.  It 
seems  significant  to  me,  liowevor,  that  the  fly  belongs,  appar- 
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ently,  (o  the  scatophagms  tribes,  which  nestle  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  particaUr  kinds  of  manures  especially.  Total 
abaadoBinent  of  this  vegetable  as  a  field  erop  for  a  series  of 
years,  roay  by  depriving  each  generation  of  the  proper  nidos^ 
for  its  larva,  eanse  itsezterminaMon;  and  though  we  may  monn^ 
when  we  think  of  the  **  leeks  of  Egypt^''  oar  children  may  ei^y 
by  onr  abstinence  greater  advantages  when  the  root  ean  be  cnlr 
tivated  again  with  soceess* 

It  is  too  comnK>n,  in  absenee  of  other  kn<Hvledge,.  to  infer 
that  what  is  known  abroad  of  simiiar  facts  is  identical  witk 
what  we  desire  to*  know  ftt  home.  But  I  think  it  nay  be  con- 
eladcd  that  every  cultivated  eomtry  has  its  own  pecnliar  disor^- 
der3,  diseases  and  parasitical  complaints.  I  would  speak 
more  particularly  of  plants^  whith  are  BM>re  fieuniliar  to  me ;: 
and  aver  that  many  cf  the  DM)8t  insidious  kinds  of  mildews,, 
blights,  brands  and  smuts,  are  structui-ally  and  typically  our 
own.  The  naturalist  whow  would  investigate  these  may  find 
them  only  analogous  to  foreign  species,  and  from  atmospherical 
conditions  requiring  different  treatment.  We  need  then  aa 
American  system  of  scienee>  based  upon  American  facts  ia 
Nature. 

Our  cultufo  too  should  be  American,  suited  to^  our  soilsv 
climate,  productions,  to  ous  fruits,  grains,  seeds,  roots.  I  would 
by  no  means  discourage  experiments  with  approved  foreiga 
kinds,  jet  such  experiments  should  be  net  hastily  or  widely: 
adopted.  Mr.  David  Landreth,  an  experienced  seedsman,, 
found  among  fifty-two  specimens  of  turnips  raised  from  seed 
impovted  by  him,  but  ttog  varieties  worthy  of  perpetuation.  Ia 
the  subject  of  grass  seeds,  too,  the  knowledge  of  the  actual 
species  can  only  prevent  disappointment  in  seetions  where  ibey 
are  unfitted  to  the  soil  ob  latitude.  Mr.  Ii^es  ha»  shown  in  your 
"*  Transactions  "  how  coincident  with  the  soils  ane  the  varieties 
of  apples  and  pears;  what  English  kinds  succeed,  to  what  ex>- 
tent  American  varieties  can  be  distributed  through  these  Uni- 
ted States.  The  potato  rot  ppesents  a  similar  aspect,  and  in 
vain  were  the  journals  of  Europe  searchedfor  the  cause.  Evea 
the  fungi  described  by  the  mycologists  abroad  did  not  occur  oa 
our  own,  and  this  insidious  destroyer  has  bafBed  the  most  care- 
ful experiments  to.  detect  the  reason  of  its  presence.    Is  it  ft 
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waste  of  time  and  study  which  has  hitherto  been  expended  to  find 
the  cause  and  remedy  ?  Then  equally  wasteful  the  patient  hours 
of  the  kind  and  generous  physician,  who  has  sought  in  vain  for 
the  reason  and  cure  of  pulmonary  disease,  or  who  has  risked  his 
own  life  to  detect  the  seeds  and  germs  of  the  cholera,  which 
aflFrights  and  devastates  nations.  Equally  so  is  the  rot  in  the 
grape,  which  by  the  western  vine-grower  has  been  thought 
identical.  But  agriculture  with  its  science  must  not  borrow 
from  abroad;  it  must  build  schools  of  American  science,  ob- 
servation  and  research.  Its  soils  are  to  be  analyzed  by  its  own 
chemists,  its  plants  which  grow  upon  them  analyzed  and  speci- 
fied by  its  own  botanists,  and  the  fields  that  are  to  be  reaped 
should  be  sown  with  its  own  seeds.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  from  resources  as  great  naturally  as  are  to  be  found  else- 
where, products  as  mighty  and  great  can  accrue  ? 

I  have  addressed  you,  gentlemen,  as  members  of  a  County 
Society,  and  that  county  the  flower,  perhaps,  of  Massachusetts. 
But  I  would  not  have  you  unmindful  that  agriculture  is  not  sec- 
tional, and  that  its  domains  are  as  wide  as  the  limits  of  a  na- 
tion's rule.  The  establishment  of  similar  societies  throughout 
the  width  and  length  of  the  land,  can  best  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
vast  resources  of  our  agricultural  capabilities.  Embracing  bo 
vast  an  area  of  domain,  every  variety  of  soil  is  to  be  met  with 
and  studied.  By  beautiful  adaptations,  every  section  has  its^ 
own  proper  and  peculiar  vegetation.  The  natural  distpibutioa 
of  plants  is  coincident  with  the  capabilities  of  the  soil.  This 
renders  every  state  in  the  Union  best  adapted  to  its  own  agri- 
cultural products.  But  the  time  may  cooie  when  exhauative- 
crops  may  render  unproductive  the  soils  which  now  produce 
them  abundantly.  The  kind  and  nature  of  the  lab^r,  the  natu- 
ral causes  which  produce  natural  effects,  the  very  strata  of  the 
mineral  products,  the  geological  formations,  the  permanence  of 
rivers  and  streams,  the  atmospherical  conditions  depending  on 
the  industrial  pursuits  of  men,  are  worthy  the  most  serious  con- 
siderations in  scientific  agriculture.  Already  the  fearful 
droughts  in  sections  of  the  west,  point  with  the  finger  of  admon- 
itory wisdom  to  the  pioneer  into  their  broad  and  blooming  pra- 
iries. The  sweeping  away  of  the  forests  without  any  care,  may 
prove  most  disastrous  to  the  settler  ere  many  years  have  elapsed. 
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Deprive  oar  New  England  of  its  green  woods,  and  we  should  be 
similarly  sitaated.  Millions  of  acres  are  there  in  the  Eastern 
states  fit  for  nothing  else  than  forests  and  the  resorts  of  wild 
beasts.  Thanks  to  the  rocks,  the  boulders,  the  ridges  paved  as 
with  art,  which  embosom  in  their  rifts  the  stately  trees,  and 
help  to  secure  from  doTastation  the  trunks  of  centuries  growth. 
The  shore  towns  of  Massachuset4;s  Bay  are  thus  beautifully  en- 
vironed; and  as  you  gaze  from  one  of  the  hill-tops  of  this  very 
village,  you  can  see  farms  and  fields  like  some  smiling  picture 
set  in  a  frame  of  sempervirent  emerald.  Thanks  to  the  sterility 
of  such  a  soil,  which  bears  on  its  bosom  a  vegetation  as  stern 
and  noble  as  the  sons  and  daughters  which  it  likewise  feeds. 
It  is  otherwise  in  sections  easier  of  wider  cultivation.  The 
scanty  forests  of  the  far  west  are  limited  to  the  banks  of  streams 
and  the  islets  or  openings  in  the  rolling,  sea-like  prairie  lands. 
The  black  fertile  virgin  soil  of  other  western  states  nearer  our 
own,  teems  with  deciduous  forest  trees  of  mighty  proportions 
and  exceeding  beauty.  The  land  is  more  precious  than  the 
forests,  and  beneath  the  earth  lie  beds  of  combustible  coal. 
There  seems  no  immediate  need  of  so  useless  an  incumbrance 
on  the  surface  and  the  belted  river  side,  the  wide  unbroken  for- 
est soon  yield  up  their  leafy  honors.  The  lofty  and  shady  tops 
no  longer  retain  the  rising  evaporation  or  check  the  passing 
clouds,  grateful  for  their  moisture  and  shower.  The  soil  yields 
up,  too,  its  humus,  the  slow  accretion  of  ages;  and  has  no  re- 
turn from  foliage  and  dropping  leaves  in  sufficiency  to  supply 
the  demand.  The  water  courses  must  fail  or  seek  some  subter- 
ranean channel  in  the  caverns  of  the  lime-stone  strata.  Sterility 
must  be  anticipated,  or  at  best  uncertain  and  fitful  returns.  It 
becomes  then  a  question  whether  the  West,  from  natural  causes, 
is  to  be  the  great  agricultural  granary  of  the  nation,  or  whether 
an  enlightened  or  scientific  agriculture  will  not  provide  ade- 
quate preventions  in  time?  When  the  Isle  of  France  was  first 
discovered,  about  a  century  ago,  the  soil  was  exuberant  and 
fertile,  and  frequent  showers  were  the  rule;  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  produced  the  reverse. 

I  have  thus  sketched  to  you  a  possibility  only,  perhaps,  but 
as  illustrative  of  the  magnitude  and  nobleness  of  the  pursuit  you 
have  chosen  for  the  labors  of  your  hands*  for  the  exercise  of 
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ywF  lAseivatioo,  for  tho  success  and  reward  of  your  industrial 
toil.  I  could  speak  to  you  on  otlier  topics,  on  many  subjects  of 
interest  to  you  and  to  me*  I  could  speak  of  the  curious  experi- 
ments in  fruit  and  vegetable  culture,  the  hybridization  of  grapes^ 
the  results  which  have  rewarded  those  wha  have  instituted 
themj  of  the  value  of  vegetables  originating  among  us,  and 
which  Essex  county  claims,  such  as  the  Marrow  squash  and  the 
Uubbard  squash  or  pumpkin.  But  other  and  more  practical 
heads  and  hands  can  treat  these  subjects  more  effectually.  I 
could  recommend  search  for  new  or  unknown  varieties  of  tho 
apple,  new  and  unknown  at  least  to  your  society,  because  not 
seen  beyond  the  farm  where  they  originated.  I  could  dilate  on 
tho  cultivation  of  £ruits  on  the  farm;,  try  to  induce  you  to  en- 
courage your  children  to  raise  the  raspberry  along  the  stone 
walls  where  weeds  may  be  suffered  to  grow,  and  to  make  the 
strawberry  more  common,  and  the  cranberry  cheaper,  by  its  in- 
creased crops.  I  cottid  speak  of  the  interest  to  be  bad  in  rais- 
ing new  varieties  of  the  smaller  fruits  from  seed,  such  as  the 
currant  and  the  plum,  and  in  endeavoring  to  procure  varieties 
iree  from  the  wart-  These  and  a  thousand  subjects  press  on  my 
mind,  but  I  forbear,  thanking  you  for  your  patience  in  listening,, 
and  wishing  you  all  manner  oi  success  in  your  occupation^ 
which  you  can  make  the  most  ennobling  and  national. 

It  was  told  of  one  rf  the  Henrys,,  that  he  hoped  that  every 
peasant  in  his  kingdom  would  be  able  to  have  a  fowl  ia  his  din- 
ner pot  on  Sundays;  it  can  be  said  of  us  that  we  will  make  fruit 
of  all  sorts  to  grow  in  every  poor  man's  yard  or  garden,  or 
about  his  premises.  We  should  hear  less  then  about  the  injury 
done  to  fruit  crops  by  birds;  for  there  would  be  enough  for 
birds  and  men,  and  pilfering  by  mischievous  boys  would  cease. 

Strive  to  accemplish  this  in  every  way  in  your  power  and  at 
your  command,  and  let  the  Essex  Agricultural  Soeiety  hold  a 
prominent  rank  among  the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions of  the  land,  helping  to  "  make  the  wilderness  and  soli- 
tary places  glad,''  and  inviting  the  stranger  from  &r  and  near 
i9  come  and  learn  of  you. 


REPORTS,  &c. 


FLOWERS. 


Your  Committee  proceeded  to  their  work  with  a  somewhat 
enlarged  impression  of  its  magnitude,  derived  principally  from 
the  fact  that  some  fifty-three  entries  appeared  in  their  depart- 
ment. But  we  are  compelled  to  say  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
quality  of  the  exhibition  was  not  in  keeping  with  this  large  nu- 
merical character.  There  were  very  many  entries  of  single  ar- 
ticles; one  pot-plant,  one  bouquet,  one  dish  of  cut  flowers — and 
each  helping  to  swell  the  list,  but  sad  to  say,  not  always  to  en- 
hance the  floral  dignity  of  the  occasion. 

We  did,  however,  find  good  flowers  in  the  exhibition,  and 
here  and  there  specimens  of  fine  taste  and  skill  in  their  ar- 
rangement and  preparation.  On  a  limited  number  of  such 
cases  we  divided  the  small  amount  placed  at  our  disposal,  with 
the  exercise  of  our  best  discretion.  It  would  have  pleased  us 
to  have  more  to  distribute;  but  such  as  receive  nothing 
must  excuse  us  partly  on  the  ground  that  their  relative  grade 
was  such  that  the  funds  fell  short  before  reaching  them,  and 
partly  on  the  ground  that  their  absolute  merit  was  hardly  such 
as  to  give  them  a  much  better  chance  in  any  competition. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  say,  that  to  us  the  practice  of 
exhibitors,  of  dividing  a  lot  of  flowers  into  many  parcels  and 
entering  them  in  as  many  different  names  as  possible,  seems  a 
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very  poor  one.  It  may  obtain  free  tickets  for  a  greater  nnmber 
of  individuals,  but  it  greatly  lessens  their  chances  of  receiving 
any  gratuity,  erabarasses  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  and 
tends  to  depress  the  character  of  the  exhibition.  la  several 
cases  wo  found  lots,  evidently  one  and  the  same,  entered  in 
three  or  four  distinct  names;  had  only  one  name  appear^, 
something  might  have  been  given,  but  .byfdividing  the  fraction 
fell  below  the  minimum  amount  and  nothing  could  be  done. 

We  do  not  incline  to  make  this  matter  one  of  sentiment  en- 
tirely. There  is  a  practical  side  to  floriculture  as  well  as  to 
everything  else.  Wo  de  not  like  to  see,  and  we  cannot  advise 
the  Society  to  encourage,  shows  of  poor  or  even  ordinary  flow- 
ers. We  do  not  now  speak  of  those  for  decorative  purposes;  t 
ragged  dahlia  or  an  illy  marked  phlox  may  do  as  well  in  a  fes< 
toon,  or  to  trim  a  chandelier  or  statue  with,  as  a  better  one, 
but  when  we  come  to  flowers  shown  for  prizes,  or  as  evidences 
of  skill,  the  case  stands  far  otherwise.  Massachusetts  is  old 
enough,  and  Essex  county  is  skillful  enough  and  near  enough  to 
the  metropolis,  to  raise  and  exhibit  flowers  that  are  really  good 
and  fine;  and  there  is  no  need  of  bestowing  the  funds  of  the 
Society  on  such  as  are  swept  up,  hap-hazard,  from  the  common 
garden  on  the  day,  ox  night  even,  before  the  exhibition. 

The  arts  of  the  gardener  and  the  bouquet-maker  are  pretty 
equally  concerned  in  a  show  of  flowers.  Either  is  acceptable: 
both  together  are  better;  but  where  no  evidence  of  cither  ap- 
pears, there  can  be  little  to  merit  praise.  Indifferent  flowers, 
well  and  carefully  arranged,  and  displayed  according  to  the 
canons  of  good  taste,  cannot  certainly  fail  to  please.  So,  also, 
will  well  formed  flowers,  with  clear  colors  and  oven  markings, 
elicit  commendation,  though  they  have  a  poor  position  and 
no  arrangement  at  all.  But  what  satisfaction  can  be  felt  by  a 
person  of  cultivated  taste  in  a  display  of  dahlias,  flat  and  dull- 
tinted,  with  centers  green  and  hollow  and  petals  irregular  and 
projecting,  and  here  and  there  one  in  which  the  pollen-bearing 
anther  peeps  out  mischievously,  to  hint  at  a  retrograding  to  the 
old  unsightly  single  form  ?  There  is  as  little  pleasure  in  the 
view  of  pot  plants  that  emulate  the  palm  tree  in  their  lack  of 
all  foliage  except  at  the  very  top;  and  few  care  to  look  long  at 
a  plant  that  has  neither  variety  nor  peculiarly  fine  growth  to 
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rccommeDd  it.  Again,  it  might  be  a  pertinent  question,  what 
encouragement  do  we  give  to  art  by  rewarding  the  production 
of  bouquets  that  are  crooked,or  one-sided,  or  that  have  no  shape 
that  a  painter  could  imitate  ?  Or  such  as  have  the  large  flowers 
where  the  small  should  be,  or  the  colors  in  unsightly  patches 
instead  of  agreeably  distributed,  or  those  where  the  flowers  are 
packed  close  with  no  introduction  of  foliage,  as  if  there  were 
Just  so  many  and  all  must  go  in  ? 

Now  it  may  be  that  some  will  think  this  very  little  better 
than  nonsense;  and  insist  that  none  but  the  fastidious  would  try 
to  have  flowers  grow  by  rule,  or  consider  them  better  in  pro- 
portion as  they  did  so.  But  if  this  were  the  proper  way  of 
judging,  misshapen  and  half-developed  forms,  or  muddy  and 
blotchy  colors  were  just  as  good  as  any  others,  which  nobody 
admits.  Why  then,  if  symmetry  in  a  flower  be  at  all  desirable, 
should  it  not  be  carried  as  near  perfection  as  may  be  7  If  one 
good  color  is  preferable  to  twenty  poor  ones,  why  should  not 
•one  that  is  decidedly  superior  be  prized  above  twenty  that  are 
simply  good  ?  Why  should  not  the  highest  degree  and  quality 
•be  made  the  object,  as  well  as  to  rest  with  a  half-way  complete- 
ness? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  this  question.  We  prefer  to 
•assume  the  principle,  on  the  credit  of  the  best  cultivators  and 
writers,  who  have  agreed,  time  out  of  mind,  that  the  chief  merit 
in  the  raising  of  flowers,  lies  not  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop, 
but  ip  the  quality  and  character  of  the  results,  to  be  studied  in 
•some  instances,  even  in  one  single  individual  blossom. 

While  we  are  anticipating  objections  to  the  judging  of  flowers 
thus  nicely,  we  may  refer  to  one  or  two  others.  It  may  be 
urged  that  such  as  come  up  to  the  standard  are  never  seen,  and 
the  standards  themselves  are  wholly  imaginary  and  useless. 
'But  to  say  this  is  to  betray  shortness  of  sight.  Glenny,  who 
wrote  on  this  subject  some  years  since,  elaborated  a  statement 
of  perfect  properties  'Of  the  various  florist's  flowers.  While 
many  regarded  them  as  too  exacting— calling  for  higher  excel- 
dence  than  hadever 'been  attained,  the  author  seized  this  very 
ground  for  his  best  defence.  It  were  better,  he  argued,  that 
the  standard  should  be  imaginary  and  beyond  reach;  for  then 
jwe  may  make  it  absolotely  .^rfect,  and  every  step  toward  the 
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attainment  of  it  will  be  m  the  right  direction,  though  the  full 
arrival  at  it  be  impossible.  Thus,  to  declare  tixKi  the  pansy,  to 
be  perfect,  must  have  the  petals  all  entirely  ffat  and*  in  the  same 
plane,  and  all  five,  at  their  edges,  forming  an  exact  circle  wfth- 
out  indentations, — iB  to  declare  every  pansy  imperfect  that  ever 
was  seen,  and  therefore,  every  one  capable  of  some  nnprove- 
inent,  while  the  model  itself  could  not,  probably,  be  bettered. 
But  if  we  were  to  take  some  fine  flower  that  had  been  shown, 
as  a  model,  wo  should  be  contenting  the  art  with  some  degree 
of  absolute  imperfection  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the 
grower  of  the  ftowcr  of  some  share  of  incentive  to  his  further 
exertions.  And  accordingly,  to  assume  that  the  pansy  ought  to 
be  a  circle,  and  the  tulip  a  true  hemispherical  cup,  is  to  give 
cultivators  a  lesson  in  the  production  of  the  most  perfect  flow- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  with  no  fear  that  they  can  ever  reach 
the  standard  and  be  able  to  throw  it  a^ide. 

There  is  another  objection,  entitled  to  much  greater  attcn"- 
tion.  It  may  bo  said  that  by  setting  up  a  high  standlirJ,  we 
tend  to  give  the  advantage  to  the  opulent  cultiTator,  who  with 
plentiful  means,  has  full  chance  for  the  improvement  of  his 
flowers.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  true.  We  suppose  it  may  be 
the  case  at  the  present  time,  that  with  us,  more  goo  J  flowers- 
better  single  specimens — do  generally  come  from  well  appointed 
gardens.  But  it  need  not  be  so.  It  is  not  so  elsewhere.  We 
learn  that,  at  the  English  shows,  the  prizes  are  far  more  fre- 
quently carried  oflF  by  mechanics  and  laborers  than  by  prac- 
ticing gardeners,  and  the  highest  perfection  in  quality  is  very 
often  attained  by  some  poor  individual  whoso  means  will  only 
provide  a  single  hill  of  annuals,  or  a  single  pair  of  potted  prim- 
roses. 

This  is  much  as  we  might  expect.  The  nurseryman  of  large 
business  has,  in  the  general  way,  too  much  on  his  hands  to  give 
to  single  plants  that  degree  of  care  and  attention  which  is  in- 
dispensable to  this  kind  of  success.  He  must  raise  his  plants 
by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  he  must  have  them  ready  for  the  sales 
of  a  particular  season.  Uc  must  have  regard  to  the  attainment 
of  the  qualities  which  give  good  effect  to  the  whole  plant,  and 
not  confine  himself  to  the  production  of  fine  and  perfect  flow- 
ers.   He  must,  in  a  degree,  forget?  to  love  and  "  set  by  "  hi& 
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plants  and  bring  himself  to  make  merchandise  of  them,  with 
no  special  regrets  when  this  or  that  is  carried  oflF  by  a  custom- 
er. In  fine,  he  must  raise  plants  for  the  market  and  not  for 
his  own  heart  or  the  eyes  of  judges.  So,  too,  the  gardener 
who  has  tbo  responsible  charge  of  extensive  grounds  and  gar- 
dens will,  we  think,  rarely  have  the  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
special  culture  of  any  chosen  flower.  The  appearance  of  his 
walks  and  green-houses,  his  fruit  trees,  vines,  and  shrubberies, 
are  paramount  in  their  claims,  and  it  will  hardly  do  for  him  to 
be  meddling  with  prize  pansies,  or  spending  his  time  over  the 
form  and  tint  of  a  pet  chrysanth^munr.  He  has  to  be  bringing 
forward  his  succession-plants  for  winter  flowering,  and  his  bed- 
ding-plants for  the  borders  in  spring;  for  he  has  a  reputation  to 
keep  up,  and  he  will  not  do  it  by  gaining  half  the  premiums  at 
the  exhibitions,  and  letting  his  beds  get  meagre  and  weedy,  and 
his  uttthinned  grapes  prove  his  carelessness  at  home. 

But  the  position  of  those  not  professionally  connected  with 
flower-culture  is  far  difi'erent  in  these  respects,  and  aflfords  far 
greater  advantages  for  the  purpose  we  are  considering.  There 
are  very  few  people  in  mercantile  or  professional  life — nay, 
there  are  few  mechanics  or  laborers  even,  who  have  not  sonve 
amount  of  leisure.  It  is  spent  as  each  happens  to  fancy:  but  in 
all  these  classes  there  are  many  who  naturally  love  flowers,  and 
look  upon  them  with  much  of  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  how 
many  such  there  are  who  forget  that  they,  of  all  men,  are  the 
very  ones  to  carry  the  art  of  floriculture  to  its  perfection.  Look 
a  moment  at  the  case  in  detail.  Except  in  the  most  compact 
parts  of  our  cities,  there  are  few  tenements  to  which  there  are 
no  small  patches  of  land  belonging.  The  humblest  laborer  has* 
generally  speaking,  a  square  rod,  more  or  less,  of  soil  that  he 
can  occupy  for  his  own  uses.  Suppose  it  is  a  square  rod, — that 
is  enough'.  It  will  give  him  a  four  foot  hot-bed,  in  which  he 
can  start  his  seedlings  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  earliest 
spring.  It  will  give  him  room  for  one  or  two*  cold-frames  be- 
sides, if  he  likes,  for  the  protection  of  his  later  plants  with  ten- 
der buds.  Then  he  will  have  some  ten  feet  by  fifteen  remain- 
ing, OP  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet,  and  three-fourths  of  this 
will  be  perfectly  available  for  cultivation.  He  needs  no  walks; 
bo  must  go  between  his  plants,  and  close  to  them;  ho  wilJ  want 
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to  sit  down  by  them  and  examine  them  carefully  and  often,  an4 
they  will  grow  no  worse  if  ho  dees  tread  the  ground  a  little 
about  them.  Let  him  not  say  that  here  are  accommodations  for 
Tcry  few  kinds^*  he  can  ha^e  eaoogh,  two  are  better  than  twen- 
ty, and  one  alone  will  pay  better  than  either.  There  are  not 
many  species  of  plants  reqiiring  precisely  the  same  soil  and 
treatment,  aod  his  mind  will  be  freer,  his  task  simpler,  and  his 
success  more  certain,  in  proportion  to  the  fewness  of  the  sub- 
jects he  undertakes  upon.  The  individual  who  gives  his  spare 
time  to  the  raising  of  seedling  verbenas  alone,  toiik  the  express 
n>iew  (if  producing  the  beet  and  most  perfect  results^  will  bring  oit 
things  that  will  surprise  him  with  their  beauty^  as  woU  as  repay 
iiim  for  their  cost.  So  of  pansies.  So  of  chrysanthemums,  ta- 
lips,  oaroations,  phloKCS,  dahlias«  and  a  score  of  things  beside. 
Neither  should  the  poor  man,in  such  a  work  as  this,be  left  to  think 
that  he  must  incur  large  expense  to  thus  gratify  his  taste  an4 
inrove  his  skill.  For  half  what  a  moderate  smoker  spends  in  a 
year  for  cigars,  he  can  provide  half  a  dozen  good  second-hand 
sashes,  and  for  the  other  half  he  can  obtain  all  the  manure  he 
oeeds  for  his  hot-bed.  After  it  has  been  used  there  once  it  is 
in  a  far  better  state  for  the  rest  of  his  ground  than  the  same 
<imount  of  new,  and  there  is  a  plenty  for  the  whole.  Nine-pence 
worth  of  nails,  and  a  few  secondhand  boards,  such  as  a  carpen- 
ter had  rather  give  away  than  use,  complete  the  outfit,  and  he 
can  make  his  frames  in  a  single  winter's  evening,  if  he  has  any 
ingenuity. 

He  may  do  with  even  less  expense  than  this.  Suppose  he  is 
«  carpenter  :  he  can  make  his  sashes  cheaper  than  he  can  get 
good  ones,  even  at^econd-hand.  He  can  collect  leaves  in  the 
forest  in  the  autumn,  and  bring  home  enough  in  half  a  day  to 
make  his  hotbed,  and  many  consider  them  a  material  fiar 
preferable  to  any  manure.  When  they  are  worn  out  in  the 
hoM)ed,  let  him  throw  them  in  some  waste  place,  and  compost 
them  with  the  refuse  matters  from  his  house,  and  he  wants  no 
better  or  more  plentiful  manure  for  his  little  garden.  For  the 
rest,  patience,  a  firm  hand  and  a  clear  head  are  amply  sufficient*^ 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  warming  sun  and  the  moistening 
rain  as  freely  come  to  him  as  to  his  more  opulent  neighbor. 

It  is  ¥ery  true  that  this^lan^ill  hardly  put  the  mechanic  or 
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laboring  man  in  the  way  of  haying  the  tenderer  plants  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservatory.  He  cannot  in  this  way  cultivate 
Geraniums,  Pelargoniums,  or  the  tender  Roses.  But  there  are 
plenty  of  others,  as  already  hinted.  Or,  if  his  taste  still  prefers 
such  kinds  as  will  not  wiater  in  his  frames,  he  may  still  go  on 
raising  then,  and  dispose  of  his  products  to  advantage  before 
frost  sets  in,  provided  he  selects  such  as  can  afterward  be 
propagated  by  c«ttings.  Thus  he  may  realize  a  double  profit, 
by  th^  exhibition  of  his  lowers  to  create  his  reputatioft  and  the 
the  sale  of  his  plants  afterward. 

It  is  not  intended,  of  course,  in  a  report  like  the  pres- 
ent, to  offer  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  culture  of  lowers, 
-or  indulge  in  any  flattery  of  the  laboring  classes.  We  merely 
wish  to  show  that  if  flowers  are  to  be  exhibited  for  prizes,  there 
-should  be  some  definite  effort  toward  improvement  and  further 
that  all  may  share  in  smch  an  effort,  from  the  man  that  can  keep 
^p  bis  hundred  roiiQiiig  feet  of  glass,  to  the  one  that  kx^  over 
the  fence  and  envies  him,  but  alas,  has  hard  work  to  earn  three 
liundred  dollars  a  year.  We  desire  to  encourage  sach^-to  tell 
them  that  ^ey  can  not  only  raise  good  flowers,  but  the  chances 
<u:e  better  than  the  wealthy,  and  even  make  the  thing  produce 
some  littlo  income.  A  poor  man  digs  his  little  patch  of  ground, 
«tnd  raises afew  bushelsdf  potatoes,  or  a  few  dozen  of  cabbages, 
^nd  thinks  he  has  done  well.  So  he  has,  perhaps ;  be  may  have 
been  indastrio«s  and  wasted  nothing,  but  he  might  have  done 
'better.  He  might  have  brooght  out  a  new  Fuchsia,  perhaps,  or 
-a  choice  Lantana,  or  originated  some  fine  Gladioluses,  for  which 
a  nurseryman  wo«ld  be  glad  to  pay  more  than  ten  times  the 
«worth  of  all  his  vegetables.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  We  have 
<all  been  advertised  that  a  splendid  new  Geranium,  raised  by 
^rof.  Page  of  Washington,  has  been  bought  up  by  a  Boston 
house  for  cultivation  end  salo.  But  Prof.  Page  is  nol  '*  in  the 
business;"  but  sifoply  an  aiaateur,  and  Jacob  Jones  or  Teddy 
:^cGee  has  just  as*  much  right  to  be,  and  for  aught  that  appears 
may  be  far  better  qualified  to  sncceedin  it. 

We  see  only  o«e  practical  obstacle.  Our  people  like  to  do  a 
vgood  deal.  If  there  is  room  about  the  house  for  a  flower  bed, 
dt  must  be  filled  np,  or  it  amounts  to  nothing.  They  must  put 
^weet  Williams  and  Astors,  Dahlias,  Yerbeaas  and  Phloxos, 
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and  then  staffed  between  with  Candj  Tuft  and   Coreopsis, 
Marigolds,  Lupins,  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssnm,  Portnlacas,  and 
forty  others,  in  fine, all  that  tho  soil  wiH  hold.    Thenthey  most 
grow,  and  lop  over,  and  draw  np,  crowded  together  as  if  to 
represent  a  miniatare  of  the  thickets  on  the  Amazon ;  and  from 
such  collections  are  too  often  selected  the  flowers  for  an  exhib- 
ition bouquet.    Now,  how  much  better  to  giro  ^ne's  Jeifinre 
to  the  systematic  culture  of  a  hundred  fine  Tulips,  or  fifty,  nay 
five,  every  one  of  which  shall  prove  that  the  cultivator  has 
studied  his  flower,  that  he  has  learned  the  management  of  ita 
color,  the  secret  of  its  form,  and  the  requirements  of  its  appetite 
and  growth.    In  this  we  should  have  both  floral  beauty  and 
improvement,  and  mental  discipline  and  development ;  by  the 
common  mode  of  raising  flowers  we  have  very  little  of  either. 
Still  we  beg  not  to  be  understood  to  say  that  even  this  should 
be  abandoned,  for  it  is  better  to  grow  flowers  poorly  than  not 
at  all.    He  who  despises  flowers  is  clearly  wrong ;  no  sound 
argument  can  be  brought  against  the  love  of  that  part  of 
creajtion  from  which  the  learned  and  the  good  in  all  time  have 
drawn  deep  lessons  of  wisdom  —  from  which  the  Savior  himself 
extracted  incentives  to  a  trustful    and    quiet  spirit.    If  we 
choose  to  say  that  some  spend  money  and  time  upon  flowers, 
that  should  go  for  other  uses,  we  may  do  so ;  but  we  cannot 
say  that  the  object  of  such  prodigality  works  any  harm  to  the 
soaker.    The  lover  of  flowers  is  sometimes^  too  enthusiastic, 
perhaps,  but  they  never  sap  his  strength  like  the  cups  of  the 
inebriate,  they  never  drive  him  desperate  like  the  gamester's 
dice,  they  never  beduU  his  ears  to  the  cry  of  tho  affections,  like 
the  sordid  man's  gold.    One  has  saidj  that  when  music  fills  the 
mind  no  evil  thought  can  enter  ;  but  we  claim  with  equal  truth 
that  when  the  love  of  flowers  possesses  the  heart  it  is  not  only 
emptied  of  evil,  but  made  the  home  of  a  positive  good. 

Let  flowers  be  raised,  then,  a  thousand  in  future  where  there 
is  one  to-day.  Let  the  rich  citizen  lay  out  his  garden  liberally 
and  enrich  his  grounds  with  hot  house  and  conservatory;  Let 
tho  man  of  lesser  means  put  up  his  cheaper  greenhouse,  and 
preserve  through  the  winter  a  stock  of  those  tender  beauties 
that  shall  gladden  the  early  spring  as  well  as  the  heart  and 
home  of  their  possessor.    Or,  if  this  is  too  much,,  let  him 
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provide  a  still  less  costly  "pit,"  where  with*  some  inexpensive 
heat  ho  may  exclude  the  frost  and  give  his  tender  Roses  and' 
delicate  Geraniums  a  safe  retreat.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  let 
him  make  a  bay-wrndow  toward  the  southern  sun,  and  take  care 
of  his  dependents  there.  It  will  cost  more  trouble,  but  he  will 
lear^n  something,  and  he  can  do  very  well. 

But  above  all,  let  not  the  poor  man  who  loves  and  appreciates 
flowers,  and  feels  in  his  heart  that  he  knows  how  to  cultivate 
them,  hesitate  one  moment  about  undertaking  it.  Let  him 
choose  the  one  plant  of  his  preference,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
others.  Let  him  stock  his  little  bed  with  the-  best  he  can  get, 
and  then  by  manuring,  hybridizing;  and  selecting  the  best  seed- 
lings, work  steadily  on  toward  the  most  perfect  flower  he  can 
conceive  of.  He  must  not  tolerate  a  poor  flower  —  he  cannot 
aff'ord  to.  If  his  Terbenas  come  with  small  flowers,  or  loose, 
meagre  trusses,  and  poor  and  dirty  tints,  they  are  nothing  worth, 
throw  them  away  !  If  his  Ghrysanthemums  are  ill-shaped  and 
ragged,  or  open  in  the  center,  or  poor  colored  —  there  are 
enough  such,  he  should  let  them  go  at  once.  If  he  cannot  make 
his  Dahlias  come  up  well  in  the  middle,  with  no  show  of  green 
or  of  yellow  stamens  —  he  has  failed  —  he  should  try  again  or 
cultivate  something  else.  Depend  on  it,  he  can  succeed  with 
something,  and  by  all  means  let  him  find  out  what  and  do  it. 

Had  we  such  a  disposition  thoroughly  aroused  in  our  com- 
munity, wo  might  soon  return  some  of  the  favors  of  our  trans- 
atlantic brethren,  shown  us  in  the  shape  of  imported  flowers. 
Think  of  the  dozens  of  fine  varieties  of  French  Phloxes  sent 
here  annually,  the  originals  of  which  all  went  from  this  conti- 
nent in  the  first  place.  Why  must  we  send  our  flowers  to 
France  to  be  manufactured?'  Because  the  gardeners  there 
better  understand  the  cultivation  of  them?  The  more  shame 
for  us  ;  we  ought  by  this  time  to  know  how  as  well  as  they.. 
Nor  is  there  any  better  reason  for  the  yearly  influx  of  Bulbs 
from  Holland  and  Asters  from  Germany.  We  barter  away  our 
independence  in  these  things  for  very  small  advantages,  after 
all.  It  may  be  questioned  if  any  New  England  gardener  has 
raised  those  great  glorious  Asters  from  seed  of  the  second  year,, 
that  is,from  any  but  that  which  was  imported.  "It  runs  out,''  we 
arc  told.    Why,  then,  are  we  not  wise  enough  to  make  it  "rua 
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in  again  ? ''  There  is  somethiDg  to  be  learned,  even  here,  ami 
the  sooner  we  are  about  it  the  better. 

Again,  who  among  ns  makes  a  study  of  the  Sweet  William  ? 
^ho  cultivates  it  specially  ?  The  English  do,  and  successfully; 
and  no  one,  we  think,  after  careful  observation  of  the  plant,  can 
dispute  its  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  true  florist  It  should, 
we  believe,  have  more  care  than  it  haR  of  late,  and  it  is  eminently 
a  plant  for  the  poor  man's  garden.  It  is  hardy  with  no  pro- 
tection, and  perfectly  secure  with  a  little.  No  plant  sports 
more,  or  gives  greater  scope  of  tints  and  markings ;  none  is 
better  displayed  or  lasts  more  freshly  after  cutting.  It  need6 
only  to  add,  that  there  are  not  twenty  plants  in  common  cultufe 
capable  of  such  uniform  good  effect,  both  in  large  masses  and 
single  stools. 

To  close  this  part  of  our  report,  we  desire  to  suggest  to  the 
Society  the  great  propriety  of  so  shaping  their  action,  as  ta 
help  secure  the  results  we  have  advocated.  The  proper  encour- 
agement can  never  be  given  to  floriculture  in  a  community  bjr 
rewarding  only  those  whose  multiplied  treasures  can  fill  a  whole 
table,  or  engross  half  the  side  of  the  exhibition  hall.  This  sort 
of  guan^t/a^t«  skill  should  have  its  reward;  but  it  will  never 
give  the  spur  to  cultivation  like  a  demand  for  the  best  dozen 
flowers  of  any  specified  kind.  If  we  are  right  in  our  belief  that 
in  most  of  what  are  known  as  '*  florists'  flowers,^  the  poor  man 
can  succeed  as  well  and  perhaps  better  than  another,  then  he 
should  have  all  opportunity  to  compete,  for  the  best  flowers 
there  are,  are  none  too  good  for  these  exhibitions^  Again,  it 
strikes  us  that  the  system  of  gratuities  might  be  w«ll  replaced 
by  that  of  definite  prizes.  There  is  not  sufiicient  distinctaess 
now  in  the  object  presented  to  the  competitor;  he  is  merely  to 
put  in  something,  and  take  his  chance  of  a  gratuity.  He  hopes 
for  a  reward,  but  has  no  idea  how  much  it  will  be.  Bfit  let  the 
Society  offer  distinct  piemiums;  ibr  instance,  for  the  best  j»air 
of  parlor  bouquets, — for  the  best  pair  of  hand  boquets — for  the 
best  floral  design — for  the  best  dish  of  cut  flowers— for  the 
best  dozen  of  dahlias — ^for  the  best  dozen  of  late  phloxes-^ifor 
the  best  dozen  of  verbenas — the  largest  and  best  display  from 
one  individual,  and  so  on,  and  we  Foally  think  the  effect  W4»ald 
be  far  more  satisfactory  to  all  .parties. 
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It  only  is  left  to  iustance  the  entries  on  the  present  occasion 
which  we  have  deemed  worthy  of  reward,  and  the  amount  given 
to  each,  as  follows  : 

No.  1.     Sea  Floicers.    T.  S.  Greenwood,  Ipswich. 

A  superior  suite  of  marine  Algae,  pressed  and  framed.  The 
management  of  the  fine  traceries  of  these  was  very  good,  and 
the  taste  and  skill  shown  in  the  connection  and  grouping  of 
different  forms  and  colors,  was  certainly  worth  of  mlich  praise, 

$3  00 
No.  7.     Two  Bouquets.    Mary  S.  Moore,  South  Danvers. 

Better  than  the  average,  though  not  striking,  50 

No.  10.     Two  Plants.    M.  N.  Stark,  So.  Danvers. 

A  Begonia  and  a  Sednm.  Not  rare  or  hard  to  cultivate,  but 
finely  grown  and  of  considerable  merit,  1  00 

No.  13.    IHsh  of  Cut  Thwers.    J.  L.  Stevens,  So.  Danvers. 

Very  good.  Not  many  better  flowers  in  the  exhibition,  or 
better  arranged.  75 

No.  14.     One  Pot  Plant  and  Cut  Flowers.    M.  J.  Buxton,  So. 
t)anvcrs. 
A  variety  of  matters,  all  having  some  merit.  75 

No.  15.     Cut  Flowers.    Fred'k  Lamson,  Salem. 

A  fine  display,  particularly  worthy  of  encouragement  for  the 
taste  shown  in  the  arrangement.  There  were  as  good  flowers 
shown  by  others,  but  none  where  more  skill  appeared  in  the 
grouping  and  disposition  of  colors  and  forms.  3  00 

No.  16.    Jfative  Flowers.    L.  Stiles,  So.  Danvers. 

This  vase  was  well  filled,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  this  de- 
partment of  Flora's  realm  so  well  remembered.  With  the  large 
variety  shown,  the  arrangement  might  have  been  a  great  deal 
better,  and  the  piece  we  thought  showed  the  effect  of  haste,  yet 
it  was  very  good.  50' 

No.  17.    Pot  Plant.    M.  A.  Barrett,  So.  Danvers. 

A  magnificent  Salvia  splendens,  the  special  object  of  general 
remark.  It  was  altogether  the  best  pot  plant  shown,  and 
though  salvias  are  easily  raised,  yet  this  had  evidently  had  care, 
and  was  very  fine  indeed.  1  00 
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No.  18.    Siand  of  276  Cui  Dahlias.    Bosson  &  Glover,  Salem. 

Very  worthy  flowers  and  a  fine  display.  The  position  selec- 
ted for  them  was  poor,  and  we  doubt  if  visitors  could  properly 
see  their  excellence.  The  prominent  fault  was  the  small  vari- 
ety of  colors;  the  whole  stand  had  a  dark  look,  from  the  too 
great  ladk  of  the  paler  tints.  Some  of  them,  too,  had  forms  too 
poor  for  exhibition.    Yet  the  wliole  had  mudi  merit.  3  00 

No.  19.     Qne  Pair  Parlor  Bouquets.    H.  A  Glover,  Salem. 

The  best  boquets  exhibited.  No  one,  we  tbinlc,  disputed  it. 
They  deserved  more  than  we  had  to  bestow  on  them.  We 
think,  however,  that  strictly  good  taste  would  demand  more  of 
green  foliage  intermixed,  for  there  was  a  slight  look  of  bare- 
ness and  stiffness  about  them  which  this  wo«ld  have  relieved. 

1  00 
No.  20.     da  Flowers.    B.  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  So.  Danvers. 

A  large  variety,  and  most  of  them  very  fair.  The  principal 
feature  here  was  a  stand  of  the  new  Lilliputian  Dahlias,  which 
certainly  had  much  merit.  They  were  very  well  selected  as  to 
color,  and  judiciously  arranged.  The  great  trouble  here,  as  ev- 
erywhere with  dahlias,  was  imperfection  of  form.  There  was 
nothing  glaring,  however;  and  these  were  the  best  of  their  kind 
that  we  saw.  1  50 

No.  21.     Cut  Verbenas.    M.  A.  Hill,  So.  Danvers. 

Rather,  perhaps,  a  floral  design,  being  a  close  pyramid  of 
many  dozen  trusses.  An  arrangement  less  crowded,  and  the 
introduction  of  more  light  colors  and  a  little  green,  would  have 
enhanced  the  effect.  The  piece,  however,  showed  care  and  ef- 
fort, and  was  worth  more  than  we  could  give  it.  50 
No.  22.     Cut  Flours.    Lydia  Osborn,  So.  Danvers. 

Good,  but  not  striking.  50 

No.  23.    Bouquets  and  Cut  Flowers.    Sam'l  Driver,  Danvers. 

A  very  good  display  and  rather  a  large  one.  We  noticed 
more  than  average  taste  in  the  arrangements,  and  wish  all  the 
show  had  been  as  good.  1  00 

No.  26.    Bouquet.    Hannah  Johnson,  So;  Danvers.  50 

No.  27.        "  L.  H.  Buxton,  "  60 

No.  28.        "  H.  W.  Buxton,  "  50 

No.  29.        "  S.  W.  Bodge,  "  50 
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Tery  fair,  but  ought  to  kave  been  a  great  deal  better.    Still 
'there  were  many  much  worse. 
No.  30.    Basket  Cut  Flovoers.    Mrs.  J.  Perry,  Danvers. 

Had  all  been  as  good  as  this,  the  show  would  have  been  much 
better  than  it  was.  50 

"No.  31.     Cui  Dahlias  and  other  Flowers..     C.  S.  Storrow,  Law- 
rence.   (By  Edward  Flynn.) 

The  Dahlias  from  this  garden  have  come  to  be  a  standing  fea- 
ture in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  having  carried  off  the  first 
prizes  for  several  years.  On  this  occasion  they  were  certain- 
ly very  fine  and  being  displayed  in  the  very  best  part  of  the 
Toom  had  every  advantage  Tor  a  just  judgment.  The  variety  of 
xjolors  was  large  and  pleasing  and  the  disposition  evidently 
skilful.  We  found  the  most  perfect  forms  in  this  collection,  and 
con&rider  it  the  best  of  all,  both  for  extent  and  quality.  But  if 
the  Committee  had  made  the  examination  in  the  forenoon,  as 
the  programme  of  arrangements  required,  the  exhibitor  would 
have  lost  his  opportunity  entirely,  as  his  flowers  were  barely 
ready  at  2  P.  M.  when  they  begun  their  duties.  4  00 

No  32.  Three  Fases  of  Jfative  Grasses,  M.  Brookhouse  Dan  vers. 

We  arc  glad  this  kind  of  floral  display,  so  popular  once,  has 
not  .yet  wholly  retreated  before  the  change  of  "  fashion." 
These  were  skilfully  arranged,  and  made  a  very  good  ap- 
pearance. When  wo  reflect  on  the  labor  this  kind  of  work  re- 
quires, before  the  final  arrangement  can  be  began,  the  real  mer- 
it of  the  result  is  somewhat  more  evident.  We  thought  ali 
three  of  these  pieces  decidedly  praiseworthy.  3  00 

No.  35.  Bouquetf  S.  P.  Buxton,  S.  Danvers. 

Sufficiently  before  others  to  deserve  notice.  60 

No.  44.  J^atioe  Flowers,  Dr.  Geo.  Osgood,  Danvers. 

Very  good,  and  creditable  to  this  veteran  botanist.  50 

No.  45.     Cut  Dahlias.    Capt.  R.  Bayley,  Newburyport. 

The  Committee  were  informed  after  the  awards  had  all  been 
ended,  that  this  collection  had  »not  been  properly  shown,  and  the 
4)est  flowers  in  it  had  been  scattered  and  lost  sight  of.  For  the 
<jxhibitor's  sake  we  regret  this  greatly,  but  we  could  only  pass 
upon  such  as  were  properly  set  forth  and  ticketed.  These  were 
^f  the  Lilliputian  class,  and  very  good^  well  deserving  encour- 
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ggementy  bat  in  point  of  form  and  variety  of  colors  tA«T  ftll 
somewhat  behind  others  in  the  exhibition.  How  many  better 
ones  there  were  in  the  room  that  should  have  been  with  them^ 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  1  00 

Now  46.    Bouquetf    S.  A*  Meseer,  Sooth  Dangers.  50 

Ho.  4i.        ''         Will  Weeks,  Salem.  sa 

No.  53,         *'         P.  J.  Nichols,  Denveis.  50 

Very  good,  but  scarcely  remarkable. 
No.  49.    Pressed  Fhwers.    Mrs.  H.  Comroiogs,  GUooc'stl-.  3  00 
No^50.         "  *'         a  J.  Winehester,         "^  100 

These  beautiful  things  ought  ta  have  bad  a  better  poeition. 
Being  composed  entirely  of  dried  petals,  arranged  with  great 
care  and  taste,  pressed  flat  on  paper,  and  framed  with  glass, 
they  were  perhaps  taken  for  paintings  by  many  who  c^nld  not 
get  near  enough  £or  a  close  examination*  They  possessed  great 
merit,  and  were  the  admiration  of  the  Committee.  Three- 
frames  were  under  No.  4d,  and  one  under  No.  50» 

We  have  thus  completed  the^work  assigned  us,  as  o«r  best 
abilities  enabled  us  to  do.^  As  intimated  at  the  oatset,.we  both 
regret  the  ordinary  nature  of  many  of  the  flowers  exhibited, 
and  also  the  meagemess  of  the  funds  placed  at  oar  disposal* 
Without  further  remark,  save  an  expression  of  hope  that  the 
ideas  advanced  may  not  be  taken  as  an  offensive  criticism  by 
any  one,  that  the  society  may  be  induced  in  future  to  afford 
greater  encouragement  t»  this  branch  of  industry,  and  to  intro^ 
dace  such  a  system  of  exhibition,  as  shall  tend  to  elevate  the- 
standard  of  popular  taste,  and  finally,  that  many,  now  restrained 
from  entering  into  a  wholesome  competiton  by  their  narrow 
means,  may  come  to  see  a  way  equally  open  to- honor  and  profit 
foir  them  as  for  others,  this  Report  is 

Bespcctfully  submitted, 

Eor  the  Committee, 

C.  M.  TRACY,  Chxirmas. 
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The  show  of  fraits  at  South  Danvers  exccedod  any  prerioQs 
cxhibitioQ  of  the  Society,  ia  the  namber  of  dishes  as  well  as  ia 
the  eatries;  there  wore  eleven  hundred  plates  and  baskets  from 
two  hundred  and  six  contributors.  The  past  season  has  been 
emphatically  a  fruitful  one:  fruit  trees  have  been  yery  luxuriant 
in  their  growth,  and  the  fruit  has  been  larger  than  usual.  The 
Belle  Lucrative,  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Sheldon  and  Beurre  Bosc 
Pears  were  larger  than  we  have  heretofore  seen;  the  Tongres, 
a  large  and  superior  fruit  from  Mr.  Porter  of  South  Danvers,  as 
also  the  Sheldon,  from  Mr.  Ooldthwaite  of  Salem,  a  native  fruit 
resembling  in  the  texture  of  its  skin  and  flavor  the  Seckol,  and 
being  much  larger,  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  our  best  Ameri- 
can seedlings,  were  also  prominent.  We  have  had  a  season  re- 
sembling an  English  summer;  pears  in  England  are  said  to  bo 
generally  smoother,  or  fairer  than  with  us,  but  with  less  of  that 
aroma  or  rich  flavor  which  in  a  warm  season  characterizes  ours. 
Our  pears  the  past  season  have  been  freer  from  blight  or  spot- 
ting,  but  with  less  flavor;  the  English  gooseberries  which  almost 
invariably  mildew  with  us,  have  been  the  past  season  entirely 
free  from  it.  The  show  of  apples  was  more  extensive  than  at 
any  previous  exhibition,  and  from  the  requirement  of  your  com- 
mittee that  at  )east  twelve  specimens  of  each  variety  for 
which  premiums  were  offered,  and  also  that  no  contributor 
should  place  upon  the  table  more  than  one  plate  or  basket  of  one 
kind,  we  were  able  to  present  as  fine  an  assortment  of  reliable 
varieties  as  were  ever  offered  in  the  county,  if  not  in  the  state. 
From  the  method  adopted  some  years  since  in  giving  premiums 
for  certain  varieties,  the  result  has  been  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  indifferent  sorts  were  presented.  This  plan  of  giving  pre- 
miums for  those  apples  and  pears  which  are  upon  the  whole 
most  remunerative,  has  induced  many  of  our  cultivators  to  alter 
or  re-graft  such  trees  as  the  York  Russet,  Blue  Pearmaine,  Kil- 
ham  Hill  and  others,  with  better  and  more  marketable  fruits. 

Apples  were  upon  the  whole  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
exhibition;  two  of  the  most  prominent  were  the  Oravenstein, 

first  introduced  from  Copenhagen  into  Now  England  in  1835, 
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by  Capt.  De Wolfe,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  and  the  Cayvga  Red- 
Streak  of  Western  New  York.  This  last  measured  14  inches 
in  circomference,  and  is  a  fine  winter  variety,  keeping  into  Jan- 
nary.  More  attention  has  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  cnlti- 
vation  of  the  pear  than  of  the  apple,  the  latter  of  which  is  alto- 
gether the  most  profitable,  hence  we  commend  to  the  society, 
that  more  attention  shonld  be  given  to  its  caltivation  as  well 
as  to  the  nomenclature  or  correct  names  of  the  different  yarie- 
tics  that  are  brought  to  our  annual  show;  great  confosion  ex- 
ists in  the  names  of  many  sorts,  particularly  the  large  rarieties, 
such  as  Cayuga  Red-Steak,  Holland  Pippin,  Beauty  of  Kent, 
Monstrous  Pippin,  Beauty  of  the  West,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Fall 
Pippin,  and  Drap  d'Or. 

As  regards  the  pear  or  apple  for  culture  upon  the  farm,  we 
believe  that  the  latter  is  the  most  desirable  fruit  for  open  cul- 
ture, while  the  pear  is  best  grown  in  the  sheltered  gardens  of 
oar  cities  and  towns.  The  winter  varieties,  such  as  Uvedale'a 
St.  Qcrmaine,  Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Gatillac  and  Vicar  of 
Winkfield,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  fall  varieties,  such  as  Rush- 
more's  Bon  Chretian,  and  Chelmsford  may  "^be  exceptions,  as 
they  flourish  well  in  the  open  field;  hence  an  Agricultural  Soci- 
ty  should  necessarily  differ  in  its  premium  list  from  a  purely 
Horticultural  one. 

Seedling  pears  of  five  varieties  were  presented  by  James  Gre- 
gory of  Marblehead;  they  were  not  at  the  time  in  eating  order, 
but  they  have  ripened  up  since  the  exhibition.  One  of  these 
said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  Beurre  Bosc,  was  found  to  be  a  fine 
fruit  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  its  parent,  the  size  large  medi- 
um, the  fiesh  not  so  white  as  the  Bosc,  but  a  pear  quite  equal  to 
many  of  our  fine  varieties. 

The  past  summer  has  been  too  cool  for  maturing  this  fruit, 
and  although  we  had  quite  a  number  of  native  sorts,  we  were 
disappointed  in  not  finding  the  "August  Pioneer,"  a  seedling  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Merrill  of  Lynn.  Six  varieties  of  Rodger's  Hy- 
brid Grapes  were  presented,  and  were  examined  by  the  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  two  gentlemen  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Nos.  15  and  22  were  found  to  be  the  two  finest; 
these  were  of  an  amber  color;  No.  15  was  more  vinous  in  flavor 
than  the  olcl  Catawba;  No.  22  resembled  that  sort  when  well 
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ripcueil.  If  iheso  should  oontinne  to  bo  hardy  varieties  they 
\vill  be  an  acqaisition  to  oar  county.  The  Hartford  Prolific, 
Diana,  Concord  and  Isabella  were  presented;  the  first  we  foand 
to  be  the  earliest,  being  riper  than  either  of  tlie  others. 

Many  of  the  pears  Blv>wn  were  grown  upon  the  quince  stock. 
That  this  fruit  can  be  made  profitable  for  market  culture  upon 
the  dwarf,  which  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  fruit  conven- 
tions throughout  the  country,  we  oannot  admit,  but  should  only 
recommend  the  dwarf  in  garden  culture  for  family  use  wherever 
it  will  succeed. 

It  was  gratifying  to  your  committee  to  witness  the  constant 
and  rapidly  increasing  collection  of  valuable  fruits  in  our  coun- 
ty; overy  variety,  without  an  exception,  was  grown  here,  and 
notwithstanding  the  hall  was  crowded  with  visitors  on  the  sec- 
ond evening,  no  instance  of  pilfering  and  but  little  unnecessary 
handling  the  fruit  was  known  to  occur. 

The  comparatively  short  time  your  eommittee  had  for  the  ex- 
amination precluded  them  from  giving  that  care  necessary  to  a 
thorough  examination,  and  if  they  overlooked  any,  this  must  be 
their  apology;  hence  they  would  earnestly  recommend  that 
hereafter  contributors  should  endeavor  to  send  in  their  con- 
tributions on  the  day  previous  to  the  show,  in  order  that 
the  committee  may  go  through  their  examination  more 
car^ully,  and  also  that  tho  doors  of  the  hall  can  be  opened  for 
visitors  earlier  than  heretofore  in  tho  afternoon  of  tho  first  day 
of  the  show. 

APPLES. 

For  the  following  sorts,  of  twelve  specimens  each,  tRcy  award 
a  premium  of  $1.00  each : — 
Porter,  E.  Brown,  Lynn. 
Pickman  Pippin,  W.  C.  Barton,  Salem. 
Bibston  Pippin,  Amos  Brown,  Danvers, 
Eubbardston  Nonsuch,  J.  E.  Leach,  Topsfield. 
Hunt's  Russet,  Henry  Brown,  Salem. 
Baldwin,  Ira  Foster,  South  Danvers. 
Danvers  Winter  Sweet,  Daniel  Richards,  Danvers. 
Beaver's  Sweet,  Frederick  Howe,  Danvers. 
Haskell  Sweet,  Aaron  Low,  Essex. 
Gravenstoin,  Daniel  Richards,  Danvers. 
Minister,  W,  Sheldon,  Danvers. 
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Sweet  Baldwin,  A.  J.  Spalding,  Danrers. 

Bamsdell's  Red  Sweet,  Peter  Wait,  DaDvers. 

Ladies'  Sweeting,  Wm.  L.  Weston,  Danven. 

Faineose,  Nathan  Bnsbby,  South  Danrers. 

Jonathan,  S.  P.  Fowler,  Danrert . 

Red  Russet  of  New  Hampshire,  Lewis  Allen,  So*  DanTen 

Roxbary  Rosset,  Aaron  Low,  Essex. 

Rhode  Island  Greening,  J.  S.  Leavitt,  Salem. 

Fall  Harvey,  Sam'l  D.  Pindar,  So.  DanTers. 

Drap  d'Or,  H.  A.  King,  So.  Danven?. 

Lyscom,  J.  Fellows,  Danvers. 

Oreen  Sweet,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield. 

Fall  Pippen,  Warren  Sheldon,  Danvers. 

Moody,  Georgo  Proctor,  Rowley. 

Ben,  or  Eastis,  Lewis  Allen,  So.  Danvers. 

Largest  No.  above  varieties,  Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  copy  of 

Harris'  Illnstrated  work  on  Insects. 
Second  largest  No.  above  ^-arieties*  E.  Lakot  Topefield,     $2  00 
Third       "  "  "      Beiu,  P.  Ware,  Marblehcad,  1  00 

APPLES. 

For  the  best  twelve  specimens  of  the  following,  $1.00  each : — 
Bartlett,  Henry  Brown,  Salem. 
Belle  Lucrative,  Charles  F.  Ives,  Salcro, 
Flemish  Beauty,  Amos  Osborni  South  Danvers. 
Easter  Beurre,  John  D.  Stevens,  South  Danvers. 
Beurre  Bosc,  N.  B.  Perkins,  Salem. 
Seckel,  JamM  Perkins,  South  Danvers. 
Buffum,  Peter  Wait,  South  Danvers. 
Black  Pear  of  Worcester,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 
Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Benjamin  Goodrich,  South  Danvers. 
Winter  Nellis,  "  •*  " 

Pound,  or  Uvedale's  St.  Gormaine,  A  Nesmith,  Danvers. 
Lawrence,  Wm.  D.  Northend,  Salem. 
Glout  Morceau,  L.  Merrill,  Salem. 
Lewis,  Jona.  Shillaber,  South  Danvers. 
Louis  Bon  d'Jersey,  Hiram  Plumer,  South  Danvers. 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Isaac  Hardy,  South  Danvers. 
Andrews,  Andrew  Lackey,  Marblehead. 
Golden  Beurre,  Stephen  Thayer,  Salem. 
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ITowell,  M.  0.  Stanley,  South  Danvcrs. 

Gansell's  Bergamottei  E.  S.  Johoson,  Salera. 

Tb#mp8on,  A.  D.  Rodgers,  Salem. 

Dackesee  d'Angoaleme,  M.  A.  Tharlow.  NewburyporL 

Oatillac,  Isaac  Hardy,  Soath  Danvers. 

Urbaniste,  IL  0.  Stanley,      " 

Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Q.  L.  Hodgkins,  Salem. 

Falton,  Andrew  P*  P«rter,  South  DanverH. 

Wilkinson,  C.  P.  Ives,  Salem. 

St  Obislaine,  Amos  Brown,  Dangers. 

Beurre  Did,  /obn  Y.  Steveos,  South  Danvers. 

Sheldon,  J.  A.  Goldthwatte,  Saleoi. 

Doyenne  Boussock,  Pranets  Baker,  South  Dangers. 

Beurre  d'Anjou,  Thomas  Stimpson,  ** 

Pot  the  largest  number  of  tbe  above  varieties : — 
To  Stephen  Blaney,  South  Danvers,  copy  «f  Harris^  Illustrated 

work  <on  Insects. 
To  John  B.  Stevens,  So.  Danvers,  2d  largest,  |2  00 

To  Isaac  Hardy,  "  3d      "  1  00 

PEACXB8. 

Best  PreestoM  white  lesh  peach,  to  C.  P.  Ives,  Salem,      $1  00 

yellow      "  Jos.  Moore,  S.  Danvers,    1  00 

"      Clingstone  peach,  Alfred  Ordway,  Bradford,  1  00 

'*     £8sex  Co.  Seedling  Rareripe,  to  G.  P.  Ives,  Saleoi,      1  00 

•*      Blood  peach  for  preserving,  a  -4  j  qq 

GRAPES. 

Concord,  Hiram  Plummer,  So.  Danvers, 

Hartford  Prolific,  Aaron  Low,  Essex, 

Native  County  Qrape,  S.  C.  Thurlow,  West  Newbury, 

Bodger's  Hybrid  Hardy  Grape,  No.  15,  £L  S.  Eodgers, 

Salem, 
Diana,  W.  G.  Barton,  Saiem,  gratuity, 
Isabella,  C.  P.  Ives,  Salem,  gratuity, 
Isabella,  A.  P«  Bosson,  Salem,  gratuity, 
Black  Hamburg,  Cold  House,  G.  P«  Ives, 
Native  Seedling,  H.  H.  Campbell,  Lynnfield,  1^00 

Best  basket  Assorted  Pruits,  J«  V«Stev<»s,  S,  Danvoni,  $4  00 


12  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

8S  TCGETinT«C8. 

2d  beet  basket  Araortod  Frnit,  Nelson  Bodwell,  Boxford,    3  00 
8d  "         "  "      L,  M.  Ires,  Salem,  2  00 

Gratuities  for  collections  of  Frait : — 

Joseph  Moore,  Stephen  Blaney,  Lewis  A11en«  Sam^l  Newman, 
Andrew  S*  Porter,  Iliram  Pliimer,  Jogepb  Bnshbj,  A.  P.  Phil- 
lips, John  B.  Clement,  S.  Osborne,  Stephen  Femald,  Thomas 
E.  Proctor,  Sam'l  Blake,  So.  Dan  vers,  Josiah  Gray,  Albert  G. 
Spalding  of  Danvers,  Alfred  Horton  of  Newbnryport,  and  S. 
Adams  of  Topsfield;  Mrp.  James  Bearer  of  Salem,  $1.00  each. 

Adams  Nesmith.  H.  &  J*  M.  Perry,  Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Warren 
Sheldon  of  Danvers,  and  M.  A.  Thurlow  of  Newbnryport,  $1.50 
each* 

F.  S.  Lovett  of  Beverly,  Wm.  Weeks  of  Salem,  E.  Brown  of 
Lynn,  Dennison  Moore  of  South  Danvers,  S.  B.  Osborn  of  Sa- 
lem, |2.C0  each. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOHN  M.  IVES. 


VEGETABLES, 


•  The  present  season  having  been  remarkably  favorable  for  tlie 
growth  of  vegetables,  "especially  Root  crops,''  the  Committee 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  display  was  not^only  large, 
there  being  47  entries  from  different  parties,  but  Uie  quality 
throughout  the  whole  was  much  better  than  they  had  seen  for 
many  years.  The  Committee  regret  that  so  few  specimen  of 
onions  wore  exhibited,  in  a  section  of  the  county  where  hith- 
erto they  have  been  raised  in  so  great  an  abundance,  in  fact  the 
onion  crop  has  been  the  money  making  crop  of  the  farmers  of 
Essex  County,  as  large  quantities  are  exported  yearly,  paying 
good  profits,  and  the  demand  has  been  equal  to  the  product,  but 
the  ravages  of  the  onion  worm  for  the  past  few  years  have  com- 
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pelied  them  to  give  tip  the  cultivation  of  the  onion  and  direct 
their  attention  to  other  crops.  Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  regard  to  the  Onion  worm,  but  fas  yet  no  remedy  has  been 
thought  of  that  has  proved  effectual.  We  trust,  however,  that 
from  longer  experience  and  careful  observation  our  farmers 
will  be  able  to  remove  this  malicious  destroyer  of  the  onion,  and 
find  their  fields  again  yielding  their  former  abundant  crops.  Our 
Danvers  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  sage 
to  some  extent  last  year,  but  as  the  demand  for  that  herb  is 
very  limited  compared  with  other  products  of  their  fields,  we 
think  they  will  never  make  it  a  staple  or  profitable  crop. 

The  show  of  squashes  was  fine  ;  Joseph  W.  Trask  of  North 
Beverly,  exhibited  29  squashes  weighing  396  pounds,  all  grown 
from  one  seed,  nearly  alike,  and  well  ripened.  Mr.  Dole  of 
South  Danvers,"^ also  exhibited  4  mamn^oM.  squashes  weighing 
338  pounds  from  one  vine.  Although  the  committee  do  not  think 
favorably  of  those  large  squashes  as  market  varieties,  yet  they 
may  be  made  profitable  for  stock-feeding,  and  therefore  would 
not  discourage  the  cultivation  of  them.  There  were  also  many 
new  variety  of  squashes,  some  of  which  were  fully  worthy  of 
cultivation.  Josiah  Newhall,  of  Lynnfield,  also  contributed  to 
our  tables  a  collection  of  squashes  of  enormous  sise,  including 
a  new  variety  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  which  he  pronounces 
fine.  Specimens  of  summer  wheat  were  exhibited  by  Messrs 
Sutton,  Hyde,  Pettingill,  Berry  and  Price.  The  committee  judge 
from  the  show  of  wheat  the  present  season  that  it  will  yet  be 
one  of  our  most  important  grain  crops  ;  as  without  doubt  it  can 
be  raised  with  success  in  our  conn ty*  Having  had  personal  and 
valuable  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  summer  wheat,  we 
would  recommend  our  farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  tkis 
most  valuable  grain  crop.  In  the  spring  of  1855,  upon  1-2  aero 
of  land  one  of  the  committee  sowed  8  pecks  of  spring  wheat, 
and  in  the  autumn  took  from  the  same  land  18  bushels  of  wheat,of 
excellent  quality,  which  was  sold  to  Boston  seed  dealers  for  $8^ 
per  bu. ,  paying  better  profit  than  any  grain  other  crop  that  could 
have  been  raised  from  the  same  land.  Specimens  of  cultivated 
cranborrries  were  exhibited  by  J.  D.  Hildrcth  of  Manchester, 
and  John  L.  Colcord,  of  South  Danvers.  Mr.  Colcord  states 
that  his.experiment  in  tlie*cultivation  of  the^cranberrics  on  five 
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rods  of  Iffml  oti  the  estate  of  the  late  John  Jacobs,  was  eoriF 
raenced  m  1H48,  tlie  turf  was  removed  and  the  meadow  tnmed 
with  a  spade,  the  vines  set  in  row^^and  the  meadow  flowed  in 
winter  f  ihfO  whole  expense,  twelve  dollars;  the  quantity  increased 
every  year  }  the  largest  crop  twenty  bushels ;  the  present  year 
they  are  not  gathered,  not  being  ripe,  or  grown,  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

The  above  statement  speaks  favorably  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  cranberry,  and  proves  that  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  crop 
in  the  meadow  or  low  lands ;  but  the  cultivation  of  them  in  our 
common  fields  or  gardens,  we  think,  has  proved  an  entire  fail- 
ure by  those  whohavo  attempted  it,  as  the  cranberry  is  a  native 
of  low  damp  meadows,  and  therefore  will  not  thrive  without 
great  care,  in  dry  and  cultivated  fields*  How  many  of  our 
farmers  have  meadows  from  which  they  take  but  a  few  tons  of 
meadow  hay  valued  at  about  $6  or  $H  per  ton  ;  to  all  such  we 
should  suggest  plowing,  or  spading  them  in  the  summer,  when 
they  are  generally  dry,  and  transplanting  the  young  cranberry 
plants  in  rows,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Colcord;  and  certainly  at  $3  per 
bushel,  (with  his  yield,)their  meadows  will  be  made  to  pay  much 
larger  profit  than  heretofore.  We  noticed  a  few  dishes  of  the 
Pomo'd  Uro  Lesteriano  or  the  new  Perfected  Tomato,  a  variety 
much  larger,  more  solid,  earlier,  and  of  better  quality,  than 
those  generally  cultivated*  E.  S.  Poor,  of  South  Danvers,  ex- 
hibited a  choice  collection  off  eld  roatSf  among  which,  was  the 
Globe  Mangel  Wortzel,  a  root  highly  esteemed  by  EngUsh  and 
French  cultivators,  and  which  we  would  recommend  as  the  best 
and  most  profitable  root  for  stock-feeding.  Messrs  Merrill, 
Ware,  Lcavitt,  Perry  and  Osborn  exhibited  very  large  and  se- 
lect collections  of  vegetables  embracing  almost  every  variety 
commonly  raised  by  our  farmers  of  Essex  County. 

The  cabbages  were,  like  the  squashes,  of  enormoos  size,  tho 
Drumheads  exhibited  by  Messrs  Merrill  &Ware,  although  very 
large,  yet  we,  as  yankees,  would  certainly  discourage  the  culti- 
vation of  such  largo  and  coarse  cabbages,  preferring  the 
smaller  Savoy  and  Dutch  varieties,  which  are  more  tender  and 
of  better  quality*  The  potatoes  were  very  large  and  of  superior 
quality:  specimens  of  new  varieties  were  exhibited,  some  of 
which  were  very  handsomp. 
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The  committee  after  a  careful  examination  have  awarded — 
To  S.  A.  Merrill,  of  Salem,  for  the  largest  and  choicest 

collection  of  vegetables  ;  first  premium,  $8  00 

Joseph  S.  Leavitt,  of  Salem,  second  premium,  G  00 

Benjamin  P.  Ware  of  Marblehead,  third  premium,  4  00 

GRATUrriES,   AS   FOLLOWS. 

To  H.  &  J.  M.  Perry,  Dan  vers,  collection  of  vegetables,  $2  00 

Ezra  Batchelder,  Topsfield,  on  potatoes,  1  00 

Wm.  T.  Dole,  South  Danvers,  on  mammoth  squashes,  1  25 

E.  G.  Hyde,  Danvers,  on  wheat  and  corn,  1  00 

D.  A.  Pettlnglll,  Topsfield,  for  specimens  of  wheat  1  00 
J.  M.  Ives,  Salem,  on  new  Nectar  squash,  1  00 
J.  D.  Hildreth,  Manchester,  for  specimens  of  cranberries,  1  25 
Daniel  Ober,  South  Danvers,  '•  "  "  corn,  1  00 
Nathaniel  Bushby,  South  Danvers,  lor  collection  of  veg- 
etables, 1  00 

Robert  Buxton,  South  Danvers,  for  specimen  of  potatoes,  I  25 

M.  n.  Davis,  South  Danver?,  collection  of  vegetables,  1  00 

Wm.  Sutton,  South  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  wheat,  1  00 

E.  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  "  "  "  "  1  00 
John  V.  Stevens,  South  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  squashes,  1  00 
James  P.  King,  "  "  "  •'  **  "  1  25 
Wm.  Price,  "  "  "  "  "  wheat,  1  00 
John  S.  Ives,  Salem,  for  specimens  of  new  tomatoes,  1  00 
Jos.  W.  Trask,  North  Beverly,  for  specimens  of  squashes,  1  50 
Howes  Nourse,  South  Danvers,  "  "  "  herbs,  1  50 
Samuel  Blake,        "           •*        "         "         **  squashes,  1  00 

D.  W.  Putnam,       "  "        "  -         "  onions  and 

corn,  1  00 

Jos.  Gillespie,  Salem,  for  specimens  of  squashes,  I  00 

Josiah  Newhall,  Lynnfield,  for  specimens  of  large  squashes,  1  50 
Jacob  P.  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  for  specimens  of  roots,  1  00 
G.  W.  Winslow,  Marblehead,  collection  of  vegetable:<,       1  25 

E.  S.  Poor,  South  Danvers.  "  "  roots,  1  00 
Seth  R.  Hill,  "  "  Hubbard  squashes,  1  25 
M.  F.  Batchelder,  South  Danvers,  specimens  of  melons,  1  00 
S.  B.  Osborn,  Salem,  collection  of  vegetables,  2  00 
N*  P.  C.  Patterson,  South  Danvers,  specimens  of  squashes,  1  00 
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ITcnry  A.  King,  Soulh  Danvcr?,  specimens  of  pquaslics.       1  00 
John  L.  Colcord,         **  *•        cultivated  cmnbcrrics>,  1  25 

JOHN  S.  IVES,  for  tho  Committee. 
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COUNTERPANES,  CARPETS  AND  BUGS. 

Tho  Committco  on  eounterpano3,  carpotings  and  rags,  have 
attended  to  their  duty,  and  make  the  following  report. 

There  were  no  carpetinga  exhibited,  and  not  so  large  a  va* 
riety  as  usual  of  counterpanes,  but  quite  a  fair  show  of  rugs, 
some  of  which  exhibited  much  skill  and  taste. 

The  committee  have  made  the  following  awards  : 

COUXTERPANES. 

First  premium  to  Mary  J.  Pcirson  of  Salem, 
Second  Premium  to  Sarah  Ilorton,  of  Nowburyport, 

Oratuiii»!8  were  awarded  as  follows  : — 
To  Mary  P.  Proctor,  of  South  Danvcrs, 
Esther  M.  Dwinal  of  Topsfield, 
E.  M.  Edgerly  of  South  Danvcrs, 
Mrs.  Hardy  of  South  Danvcrs, 
Emily  Horton  of  Newburyport, 
Mrs  T.  Porter  of  Salem, 

RUGS. 

First  premium  to  Lydia  A.  Ilale  of  Beverly, 
Second  premium  to  Eliza  T.  Reed  of  Soutk  Danvcrs, 

The  following  gratuities  were  awarded  :— 
To  S.  J.  Moore  of  South  Danvcrs, 
A.  Buxton  of  South  Danvcrs, 
Charlotte  A.  Trask  of  Wcnham, 
A.  Proctor  of  Danvcrs, 


$4  00 

2  00 

1  00 

1  CO 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  GO 

$3  00 

2  00 

$1  00 

1  0.') 

J  00 

1  00 
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Ellen  Stone,  Marbleliead, 

Hannah  L.  Trask  of  South  Danvers, 

Mrs.  0.  Wilson 

Louisa  II.  Skidmore  of  Danvers, 

Abigail  Goodridge  of  South  Danvcrs, 

A.  Osborn  "      " 

Marj  Davis  of  Topsfield, 

E.  S,  Upton  of  South  Danrers, 

C.  A.  Chaso  of  Manchester, 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

ROYALA.  MEBRIAM, 
AMOS  MERRILL, 
GEORGE  P.  DANIELS, 
RICHARD  TENNEY, 
EBEN  S.  SWEETSER. 


1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

•1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

I  00 

FANCY  ARTICLES. 


The  Committee  on  Fancy  Work,  and  aU  other  articles  not  en- 
trusted to  other  committees,  Report,  and  would  say  with  our 
^'Illustrious  predecessors,"  that  the  multiplicity  of  articles  ex- 
hibited, renders  it  impossible  in  the  limited  time  alloted  us,  and 
the  means  at  our  disposal,  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  tho 
fair  contributors,  or  to  our  own  feelings  and  judgment.    Wo 

found 

Fowls  of  the  air,  and  Flowers  of  tho  tea, 

Qoiltf,  Blaokets,  Shiru,  and  Chemiie, 

Fictnraa  in  Worsted,  Hair  Work,  and  Beads, 

Frames  of  Cooes,  Sea  SheUs,  and  Seeds, 

Kettles,  Chairs,  and  Papier  Mache, 

Capes  and  Slippeis,  worked  in  Crochet, 

Scores  and  scores  of  things,  called  Tidies, 

Besides  Blackball,  bat  not  for  ladies  ; 

Skates,  Baskeu.  MaU  and  Screens, 

"The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,"  and  Washirf  M  icbincs; 

Spreads  for  Sofa,  Cbair  and  Table, 

To  name  the  whole  we  are  noable. 
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Yet  deem  it  our  duty,  and^  pleasure  to  notice  in  par  Jcniar 
6Qme  few  articles.  The  Sea  Flowers,  Trom  Mrs  S.  E.  Green- 
wood, Ipswich,  were  very  neat  and  beanliful;  15  imported  fan- 
cy picture?,  from  Jona.  Uoward,  South  Danrers,  struck  our  fan- 
cy so  forcibly,  we  would  gladly  have  awarded  them  a  gratuity, 
had  the  rules  of  the  society  warranted  it.  Picture  frame  and 
hair  work,  from  Mrs.  £.  G.  Keene,  Lynn,  very  beautiful. 
AVrought  Blanket  from  Mrs.  L.  B.  Oliver,  South  Danvers,  very 
tastefully  and  neatly  done.  Some  work  dene  by  young  Misses, 
is  worthy  especial  praise,  such  as  the  bos  of  embroidery  by  Miss 
S.  E.  Martin,  Salem,  14  years  of  age.  Two  Tidies  by  Miss 
Helen  B.  Cummings,  Gloucester,  12  years;  and  1  Mariposa  and 
Lamp  mat,  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Gray,  18  years  old.  We  are  pleased 
to  find  the  useful  in  the  shape  of  some  well  knit  socks,  from  Mrs. 
Towui  Middleton.  A  case  of  prepared  assorted  herbs  from 
Messrs  Howe  and  Nourse,  Salem  ;  and  fancy  soap  from  G.  £• 
Emery,  Lynn,  looked  good  enough  to  eat. 

We  regret  we  were  obliged  to  pass  unnoticed,  a  number  of 
articles  not  entered  or  numbered,  some  of  which  were  deserv- 
ing a  gratuity,  which  we  could  not  award.  We  think  tlio  time 
ior  entering  this  class  of  goods  should  be  extended  to  12  o'clock. 
A  large  majority  of  the  contributors  cannot  reach  tho  hall  be- 
fore 9  o*clock  A.  M.,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  clerks  to  enter 
and  number  properly^  the  large  number  of  articles  in  this  depart- 
ment in  tho  time  allotted  ;  consequently  the  goods  are  not  in  a 
condition  lor  the  committee  to  examine  them,  and  many  contrib- 
utors do  not  receive  justice.  Neither  do  wo  think  the  Hall 
should  be  open  to  the  public  until  evening  on  the  first  day  of  the 
exhibition.  The  first  day  is  committee's  day,  and  they  require 
the  whole  time  to  make  thorough  and  satisfactory  examinations. 

Wo  award  tho  following  gratuities : — 

To  H.  Whittredgc  of  Beverly,  for  blanket,  jacket,  4c.,  SI  00 
Mary  P.  Proctor  of  South  Danvers,  for  wrought  chair, 

and  table  covers,  1  00 
M.  A.  Chapin,Newburyport,  6  articles  of  crochet  and  knit 

work,  1    0 

A.  TT.  Perry ,  Salem,  2  pairs  skates,  2  00 

S.  P.  To'.viie,  Middleton,  4  prshose,  1  00 
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Abbj  Derbj,  South  Danvers,  embroidered  pillow  cases,  1  00 

Boshbj,  South  Danvers,  paintinii^s,  2.  00 

M.  L.  Pottingill,  Newborjport,  watch  pocket,  1  50 

Abi  Osborn,  South  Dan  vers,  hair  work,  2  00 

Lydia  English,  Salem,  gilt  leather  picture  frame,  1  00 

H.  C.  Smith,  Beverly,  crochet  cap,  1  00 

Hattie  L.  Brown,  South  Danvers,  two  mats  and  bouquet,  1  00 

S.  E.  Hutchinson,    "            •*        crewel  work,  1  00 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Oliver,   "           «        embroidered  blanket,  2  00 

N.  Vickery,             •'           "        case  of  birds,  1  60 

Mrs.  T.  E.  Greenwood,  Ipswich,  pressed  sea  flowers.  1  00 

Martha  L.  Riggs,  Lynn,  frame  and  card  basket,  1  00 

F.  M.  Wallis,  bouth  Dan  vers,  book  case,  1  00 

Mary  J.  Jewett,  *'            "       2  frames,  1  00 

Mary  R.  Kimball,  Salem,  1  picture,  1  00 

C.  H.  Trofatter,  Salem,  fancy  frames,  1  00 

E.  G.  Eeene,  Lynn,  2  picture  frames,  2  00 

E,  H.  Bowers,  Boxford,  wall  pocket,  cone  work,  1  00 

Samuel  D.  Pendar,  South  Danvers,  2  pictures,  1  00 
S.  E.  Martin,  South  Danvers,  wrought  and  embroidery 

work,  2  00 

Miss  Caroline  L.  Porter,  Wenham,  fancy  cone  basket,  1  00 

Helen  B.  Cummings,  Gloucester,  2  tidies,  1  00 

M.  H.  Hanson,  South  Danvers,  1  picture,  1  00 

E.  T.  Nichols,  Salem,  mclodeons  and  pedal  base,  2  00 

S.  P.  Page,  Danvers,  1  picture,  1  00 

B.  C.  PUTNAM, 

SAMUEL  NEWMAN, 

THOMAS  BUXTON, 

ALFRED  HORTON,       \  ComriTTEE. 

EZRA  LUMMUS, 

HENRY  F.  SKERRY, 

B.  P.  ADAMS. 


4C  ARTICLES  IIISUFACTURF.D  FROM  LEATHEII  -DAIRY- 

ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  FROM  LEATHER. 
Tho  committee  on  articles  manufactured  from  leather,  regret 
that  80  few  of  these  articles,  and  cspeciallj  boots  and  shoes, 
were  offered  for  exhibition  and  premium.  When  we  consider 
that  the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  boots  and  shoes,  takes  pre- 
cedence of  any  other  mannfacturing  interest  in  Essex  Countj, 
and  also  that  this  county  exhibition  and  fair  was  holden  in  the 
midst  of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  it  is  very  discour- 
aging to  the  trustees  of  this  Society  and  to  the  friends  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  to  find  so  few  articlespresented  in  this  de- 
partment. Two  pairs  of  shoes  only  were  offered  for  premium, 
^hich  came  under  the  schedule  of  the  trustees.  One  pair  of  very 
superior  tap  sole,  nailed  men's  brogans,  by  Frances  Dane  of 
South  Danvers,  to  whom  the  committee  award  the  first  premi- 
um of  two  dollars.  To  D.  H.  A  C.  Stickney,  of  Grovcland, 
one  pair  of  men's  tap  sole  calf  brogans,  two  dollars.  They 
also  recommend  that  a  gratuity  of  one  dollar  bo  allowed  to 
Wm.  H.Balch,  of  Oroveland,  for  one  pair  of  boys  tap  sole  kip 
brogans,  and  one  dollar  for  one  pair  of  women's,  stay  seam  tap 
sole  calf  boots.  To  Frances  Dane,  of  Danvers,  for  the  best 
pair  of  women *s  goat  boots,  one  dollar.  To  D.  H.  and  C. 
Stickney  of  Grovcland,  for  ono  pair  of  women's  goat  skating 
boots,  one  dollar,  and  also  one  dollar  for  a  pair  of  very  hand- 
some calf  Dutch  tap  sole  women's  boots,  making  in  all,  only 
nine  dollars  of  the  forty  which  were  so  generusly  appropriated 
to  this  department  by  the  trustees. 

For  the  Committee, 

WARREN  ORDWAT. 


DAIRY. 
Tho  Committee  on  the  Dairy  report  13  entries  of  butter,  and 
,4  of  cheese,  and  award  the  premiums  as  follows,  viz  : — 

BUTTER. 

To  Sarah  Holt,  Andover,  the  first  prcmiun,  $10  00 
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Sarah  L.  Rid^cway,  WcstNowburj-,  second  premium^  9  00 

S.  C.  Swan.  Danvcrg,  third  premium,  8  00 

Mrs.  Farnhamf)tiles,  Middleton,  fourth  premium,  7  00 

Mrs#C.  M.  Moulton,  West  Newbury,  fifth  premium,  6  00 

CHEESE. 

To  Joseph  Marshall,  E.^sex,  the  first  premium,  |3  00 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Titcomb,  West  Newbury,  second  premium^  6  00 

Mra.  D.  L.  Goodale,     "          "        third  premium,  4  00 

For  the  Committee, 

LEWIS  ALLEN/ 


SAUAU  HOLT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  premium  16  pounds  of  butter,  made  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Procbss  OF  Making. — Milk  strained  into  well  scalded  pans, 
and  placed  in  a  oool  cellar,  to  stand  from  36  to  48  hours;  it  is 
then  skimmed  into  stone  pots,  and  stirred  morning  and  evening. 
I  churn  twice  a  week.  When  the  butter  is  taken  from  the  churn 
it  is  well  washed  with  cold  water,  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  the 
pound  is  then  added.  After  standing  6  or  8  hours  it  is  worked 
over  and  left  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  is  again  worked 
over  into  lumps  and  put  up  for  the  market. 

Andover,  September,  24th,  1860. 


SARAH  L.  RIDGWAT'S  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  sixteen  pounds  of  September 
butter. 

Process  op  Makino. — The  milk  was  strained  into  tin  pans, 
and  allowed  to  remain  86  hours  in  a  well  ventilated  cellar,  then 
skimmed  into  tin  pails  and  stirred  at  every  skimming  for  about 
three  days  previous  to  being  churned.  The  time  occupied  in 
churning  wad  fifteen  minutes  (in  Gault's  churn,>  tho  batter  was 
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immodiatcly  washed  in  cold  water  when  taken  fro:n  the  churn, 
and  salted  to  the  taste  with  rock  salt ;  then  set  away  for  about 
ten  hours  before  being  worked;  in  about  the  same  length  of  time 
worked  again  with  the  hands,  and  made  into  halls  as  hastily  an 
posi^ible,  without  coloring,  as  we  do  not  approve  of  it,  or  print- 
ing,  as  too  much  handling  does  not  improve  it. 
West  Newbury,  Sept.  25th,  1860. 

8.  B.  SWAN'S  STATEMEXT. 

I  present  for  your  instpection  two  boxes  of  butter,  containing 
sixteen  pounds,  made  in  September. 

PaocESS  OF  Making.— The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
allowed  to  stand  36  hours  in  a  cool  cellar,  when  it  is  skimmed 
into  a  tin  vessel.  I  churn  twice  a  week — use  the  Air-pressure 
churn.  The  butter  milk  is  worked  out  by  the  bands,  salted  to 
the  taste  with  good  rock  salt ;  then  set  in  a  cool  place  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  it  is  well  worked  and  made  into  lumps  for  the 
market,  without  ornament  or  coloring. 

Danvers,  Sept.  25,  I860. 

MBS.  FABNHAM  STILE'S  STATEHENT. 

I  present  for  your  inspection  a  box  of  September  butter,  con- 
taining fifteen  pounds.  The  process  of  making  is  as  followsi, 
viz.:— the  milk  when  brought  in  is  set  on  the  stove,  and  heated 
to  about  115  degrees,  then  strained  into  tin  pans  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches  ;  placed  in  a  light,  dry  cellar,  remaining  from 
24  to  36  hours,  then  skimmed.  The  cream  is  stirred  every  day, 
churn  once  a  week,  use  a  dash  churn.  The  cream  before  being 
put  into  the  churn  is  brought  to  a  temperature  of  62  degrees  ; 
time  taken  in  churning  (average)  about  five  minutes.  The  but- 
ter is  then  salted,using  about  1  1-  ounces  to  the  pound,  remain- 
ing 24  hours  before  being  made  into  lumps. 

Middleton,  Sept.  25, 1860. 

MBS.  C.  M.  MOULTON'S  STATEMENT. 
I  enter  for  premium  a  pot  of  September  butter. 
Process  of  Making.— The  milk  U  strained  into  tin  pans  and 
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placed  in  a  cool  cellar  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  allowed 
to  stand  from  36  to  43  hours  according  to  the  weather.  The 
cream  is  put  into  a  stone  jar,  stirred  daily,  and  churned  twice 
a  week.  The  butter  is  thoroughly  worked  with  the  hands  when 
taken  from  the  churn  to  free  it  from  butter  milk,  and  salted  to 
taste,  or  about  one  ounce  rock  salt  to  the  pound.  Then  left  in 
a  cool  place  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  again  worked 
and  stamped  for  market. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  25, 1860. 


JOSEPH  MAKSHALLS  STATEMEISTT. 

I  present  for  your  examination  four  new  milk  cheeses.  Three 
of  them  contain  each  the  milk  of  two  days.  The  process  of 
making  is  as  foBbws.  Strain  the  evening  milk  and  add  rennet 
in  sufficient  strength  and  quantity  to  form  a  curd  in  about  thirty 
minutes ;  break  the  cuid  gently,  separate  it  from  the  whey,  and 
leave  it  to  drain  until  morning ;  then  slice  the  curd,  strain  the 
morning's  milk  upon  it,  and  repeat  the  process  of  the  evening. 
Scald  the  curd  with  whey,  drain,  grind,  salt  with  about  twelve 
ounces  of  salt  to  thirty  pounds  of  cheese,  and  press  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Essex,  Sept.  25th,  1860. 

MBS.  n.  M.  TITCOMBS  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  cheese  made  in 
July,  in  the  following  manner. 

The  milk  is  set  at  night  in  tin  pans;  in  the  morning  the  cream 
16  stirred  in  with  the  milk  and  warmed,  and  the  morning's 
milk  added  with  a  third  of  a  cupful  of  rennet  well  mixed  with 
the  milk.  In  half  an  hour  the  curd  is  formed,  when  it  is  broken 
and  left  to  drain  ;  when  sufficiently  drained  it  is  sliced  and  put 
ia  the  cellar.  The  next  day  the  process  is  repeated  ;  the  two 
curds  are  put  together  with  warm  water  enough  to  cover  them; 
after  remaining  fifteen  minutes  they  are  drained,  chopped  fine, 
salted  with  Liverpool  salt,  allowing  one  ounce  of  salt  to  a 
pound  of  curd. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  25,  1800. 
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D.  L.  OOODALE'8  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  examination  three  new  milk  cheeses.  Each 
cheese  contains  the  milk  of  two  days.  My  manner  of  making 
is  as  follows.  Strain  the  evening  milk,  add  rennet  in  sufficient 
strength  to  form  a  card  in  thirty  minntes.  Let  it  stand  one 
hoar  ;  then  break  and  place  to  drain  until  morning ;  repeat  this 
process  with  the  morning's  milk.  Scald  the  curds  with  water, 
drain  thoroughly,  chop  fine,  salt  and  press  twenty-four  hours. 
Two  of  the  cheeses  aro  sage.  The  sago  is  pounded  and  put  to 
soak  in  milk.  Take  one-third  of  the  milk  designed  for  the 
cheese,  and  strain  the  liquor  into  it ;  add  rennet,  and  keep  it 
separate  from  the  other  curd  rustil  itime  io^hop,  then  mix  and 
j)nt  to  press. 

West  Newbury,  Sept.  25, 1860. 


BREAD  AND  HONEY. 

The  Oommittee  report  that  there  werefifteen«entries  of  Breai 
:and  eight  of  Honey,  and  they  award  the  following  gratuities: 

BBEAD. 

H.  Whitney,  Salem,  $1  00 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Wilkins,  So.  Danvers,  » 

Mm.  W.  H.  Little,        **  1  00 

Mrs.  Stimpson,             '*              Potato  bread,  100 

Aone  Gallaghar,  Salem,  1  00 

Nancy  I.  Chase,  Middleton,  1  25 

H0NE7. 

Joseph  8.  Chase,  Manchester,  $2  00 

A.  F.  Bosson,  Salem,  1  W 

Levi  Pish,  Dawrers,  2  00 

George  D.  GloTcr,  Salem,  1  W 

Benjamin  Becket,  6e.  Baivvenii  S  01 

E.  G.  Hyde,  Danrers,  1  W 
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S.  H.  SooehwiciL,  Danrers,  80 

Om  €ase  Oround  or  Pulyerized  Herbs,  Howes  Mkmrae, 

OM^ers,  1  50 

For  tlie  GoMQiittee, 

^OHN  N,  KENT, 


POULTRY. 

There  "W^sre  ^entered  %t  this  show,  fowls  from  only  eight  coi^ 
tributors.  None  of  these  wmpMed  with  the  Te&8<mflA>le  request 
of  the  Society  that  wriMea  sfeateomits  should  be  Airnished  of 
the  manner  of  rearing. 

Daniel  Baxton  ezhibftea  his^^ntire  family  df  Brahma  Pootra 
fowls,  without  selection.  l%e  Comndttee  award  him  a  gra- 
tuity of  4  00 
Robert  Boxton,  SMth  Danvers,  for  themiie  breed,  2  00 
^08.  G.  Basferd,  *"  for  Seabrights,  1  00 
W.  P.  Wilkinson,  '*  for  Black  Danish,  2  00 
""               White  Bantams,                 1  00 

Sr. 'Wilkinson  also  eiAIbited'a  coop  of  crossed  Dorkins,  and 
^  dwarf  Bantam  weighing  6  onnoes,  6  months  old. 

CTohn  Allen,  Salem,'  exhibited  i»coop  of  tressed  Shanghai.  In 
«n  attic  story  of  the-same  coop  he  had  a  eoek  end  hen  Bamtam 
the  former  18  years  old.  Mr.  Allen  informed  the  Committee 
that  the  lady  Bantam  was  a  second  wife.  The  Oommittee  gare 
this  yeaerable  ceaple,  to  carry  them  throogh  the  winter,  1  00. 
William  Beckett,  South  Danyers,  for  six  mixed  Fowls,  1  00 
George  E.  Brock,  for  barn-yard  Fowls,  1  00 

^ohn  S.IIves  exhibited  some  fine  Bantams,  and  a  pair  of  Egyp- 
tian Fowls,  yery  rare  and  of  singular  appearance.  Not  being 
<entered  regularly,  the  Committee  did  not  award  a  gratuity. 

Wm.  A.  Qaffney,  Danrers,  offered  a  Chiaese^tander  and  Bfe- 
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men  Goose,  with  their  progeny  of  six  woll-grown  Goslins,  re- 
markable for  size  and  fatness.  Grataitv,  2  50 
Bjron  Goodale,  South  Dan  vers,  had  two  Bremen  Geese,  and 
two  of  their  Goslins  fully  grown.  They  were  as  white  as  swans 
and  almost  as  graceful.  Gratuity,  2  00 
Aho  fer  13  white  Ducks,  1  00 
There  were  found  on  the  Poultry  stand  two  coops  of  a  queer 
kind  of  fowl,  not  described  in  any  of  the  books  on  Poultry.  Ta 
the  Committee  they  were  strange  birds.  They  could  neither 
cackle  nor  crow,  hiss  nor  cluck,  quack  nor  gobble.  They  had 
tcry  short  tails,  but  no  wings.  Indeed,  they  were  entirely  des' 
tltute  of  feathers !  No  wonder  then,  that  the  Committee  looked 
upon  them,  and  they  upon  the  Committee,  with  astonishment 
Tliey  had  neither  bills  nor  spurs,  but  very  long  ears.  They 
were  very  prolific,  but  lay  no  eggs.  They  were  also  covered 
all  over  with  hair.  Han  has  somcftimes  been  desoribed  as  a 
"two-legged  animal  withost  feathers,"  but  here  wore  foor-legged 
creatures  exhibited  as  poultry*  without  so  much  as  a  pin-feath- 
er I  Had  not  the  Committee  found  these  strange  bird&  on  the 
poultry  stand,  they  would  have  classed  them  with-  tiiose  inter- 
esting but  mischievous  pets  called  Habbits.  On  the  whole,  they 
decide  not  to  offer  any  gratuity  until  they  have  better  evidence 
that  they  belong  to  the  gallinaceous  familjr 


Submitted  by 


FITCH  POOLE, 
DANIEL  FRIEND, 
GEORGE  SPOFFORD, 
RICHARD  TENNEY, 
E.  H.  LITTLE, 
AMOS  POOR,  Jr., 
CHARLES  B.  ROGERS, 
SUMNER  SOUTHWICK. 
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SHEEP. 


^t  the  present  time  we  cannot  find  skeepenaagh  in  the  Coun- 
ty about  which  to  make  an  interesting  report,  and  if  we  write, 
it  mast  be  about  what  hae  been,  or  what  ought  to  be  in  it.  Fifty 
years  ago  nearly  every  farmer's  family  span  their  own  yarn,  and 
laade  the  cleth  for  their  own  wear ;  and  while  this  state  of 
things  existed,  it  was  natural  for  *eaoh  one  «to  raise  their  own 
wool.  But  the  erection  of  factories,  and  the  improved  method 
of  making  cloth,  have  stopped  the  sound  of. the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  loom  in  our  kitchens,  and  driven  the  sheep  from  our 
pastures. 

The  idea  has  been  prevalent,  that  if  we  did  not  want  the  wool 
for  our  own  families,  it  was  more  profitable  to  keep  cows  than 
sheep.  The  merino  sheep  fever,  which  raged  with  such  violence 
in*this  CSounty  from  1812  to  1816,  had  an  influence  in  causing 
many  farmers  to  give  up  their  sheep.  The  interruption  of  com- 
mecceat  that  time  by  the  war  with  England  caused  the  price 
of<fine  wool  to  rise ;  many^old  their  coarse-wooled  sheep,  and 
entered  into  the  merino  speculation ,  with  the  belief  that  they 
would  soon  make  an  ample  fortune  by  it ;  bat  the  diseases  whidi 
many  of  them  contracted  on  the  voyage  from  Europe  to  this 
<;ountry,  and  the  large  number  that  were  kept  together,  caused 
many  of  them  to  die,  and  the  public  soon  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  adapted  to  our  climate  ;  and  those  sheep 
which  but  a  short  time  previous  had  been  bought  at  one  thou- 
sand or  fourteen  hundred  dollars  per  head,  either  died  or  were ' 
sold  for  a  trifle. 

Hon.  William  Jarvis,  of  Weathersficld,  Vermont,  when  he 
was  American  Consul  at  Lisbon,  sent  home  large  flocks  in  1809^ 
1810  and  18^11.  Whenit  was  established,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  their  wool  did  net  deteriorate,  they  again  rose  in  favor, 
and  it  was  soon  found  that  they  oould  be  easily  acclimated  here. 
At  this  time  the  Edsex  Merino  Sheep  Company  was  formed,  and 
imported  largely  and  rented  farms  in  various  parts  of  the  Coun- 
ty and  placed  them  under  the  care  of  shepherds  from  Spain  ; 
bat  onfortunaiely  they  brought  with  them  the  foot-rot  and  the 
scab  ;  and  the  ignorance  of  some  of  their  agents,  and  the  dis- 


honesty  of  others  soon  invoWed  the  Compftaj,  and  ii  was^not 
long  before  they  lost  most  of  their  flocks^and  all  of  their  capital 
stock. 

The  pvostratiom  of  o«r  woolett  manifaetnres,  which  took 
place  soon  after  the  restoMtioB^  of  peace  with  Bngland,.  render^ 
ed  the  meirino  of  little^^aloe,  aad  mmaj  wh^had  kTCSted  largeljr 
ia  them  were  ndDed» 

Although  Tarioas  othcir  caases  maj  hare  opeiated  t#  lossea 
the  number  of  sheep  kept  ia  the  Ceantj,  tho  mote  important  en* 
qniry  now  is^  whether  it  is  the  part  of  good  hoshandry  for  the- 
fiumets  of  this  County  to  keep  sheep?  fitoe  fact  meets  ns  aft 
the  ontset  of  this  emqaiiy,  which  is,  as  the  sheep  ha^e  decreased^ 
onr  pastayes  haro  deteriovated.  How  far  this  has  been  owing 
to  derotiag  them  eaclasiTcly  to  d«ry  parpoees,  it  may  not  be- 
easy  to  determine^  bnt  we  kaow  that  it  is  one  of  the  laeTitable 
resalts^  that  if  we  continae  to  take  from  tbosMi,  year  after  year,, 
tiie  saaM  ingredients  without  in  some  way  restoring  them,  wo 
/ikall  sooner  ov  later  ezhaast  it 

Whaterer  may  hano  been  the  caasor  we  Itoow  that  oor  pas- 
tares  are  corered  with  moss^  hashes  and  briars  p  aad  the  wallo- 
thereof,  if  not  brokea  dowa,  are  so  settled  and  crooked,  that 
they  make  but  a  poor  fenoe  for  either  cattle  or  sheep^  Can  we- 
by  the  aid  of  sleep,  reclaim  oar  pastures  withoot  costing  more* 
than  they  are  worth  t  Hitherto  tho  first  olgeetion  to  trying  it 
has  been  the  dogs  :  now  we  haw  the  4og  law  to  protect  us,  so< 
fiir  as  it  goes*  and  if  they  are  killedi  wo  call  apon  the  town  for 
pay ;  bat  timidity  is  one  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  tho^ 
OTine  race,  and  the  constant  yelping  of  the  woathless  cars  aboufr 
our  streets  and  pastures  keeps  them  so  fr%htened  that  they  will 
not  tbriTC.  We  hare  been  told  by  theee  whohaTO  been  called 
apon  to  enforce  the  dog  law,  that  they  are  met  by  the  question. 
Who  keeps  sheep?  Why  enforce  the  law  when,  there  are  no- 
sheep  for  the  dogs  to  kill  ?  If  the  farmers  kept  bmto  sheep,  it 
would  obviate  this  objection.  It  might  be  well  for  this  Society 
to  take  some  actioa  ttkat  would  cause  the  dog  law  to  be  better 
enforced  by  the  town  authorities. 

The  next  objectien  is  the- want  of  saitable  fences^  It  is  some- 
times said  in  answer  to  this  objedJooi,  that  if  land  is  not  worth 
fencing,  it  is  not  worth  owning  aod  pagdng  thetaxes  upon*   Bo^ 
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the  old  walls  now  answer  as  division,  and  the  cow9  seeing 
nothing  better  on  the  other  side,  think  it  will  not  pay  to  crawl 
orer ;  but  sheep  have  a  strong  propensity  to  explore  the  next 
enolosnre.  This  trait  is  more  folly  developed  in  what  is  called 
the  native  or  Yankee  sheep,  than  in  those  that  have  been  im: 
ported  recently.  How  far  this  is  an  hereditary  trait,  or  the 
result  of  education,  we  will  not  decide.  This  disposition  to 
ramble  has  caused  many  hard  feelings  between  neighbors,  and 
we  would  not  advise  any  one  to.  keep  sheep  to  reclaim  a  pas^ 
tare  without  first  making  a  suitable  fence,  a  rail  or  board  fencQ  ' 
four  feet  high,  or  a  pole  placed  upon  stone  wall  will  make  a  safe 
enclosure.  Mr.  Page,  of  South  Danvers,  uses  netted  wire  upon 
the  top  of  his  wall.  We  have  seen  upon  Mr.  Pierce's  farm  in 
Topsfield,  small  posts  placed  by  the  side  of  the  wall,  about  25 
feet  apart,  set  leaning  so  that  a  wire  fastened  to  it  will  be  over 
the  wall  about  six  inches  above  it,  then  another  wire  placed 
about  ten  inches  above  that  This  is  a  cheap,  and  we  should 
think  a  durable  fence. 

Another  objection  to  keeping  sheep,  is  that  they  are  wild  and 
apt  to  stray  away.  Many  of  the  old  breeds  of  sheep  seem  to 
have  retained  a  large  portion  of  the  promise  given  to  Noah 
when  he  came  out  of  the  ark  —  *'  And  the  fear  of  you  and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth.''  By  good- 
keeping  and  kind  usage  this  dread  has  been  overcome  in  many 
of  the  imported  breeds,  and  they  are  docile  and  easily  managed. 

Some  say  that  they  do  not  want  the  care  of  sheep  and  a  dairjr 
both.  Are  we  not  at  this  time  suffering  in  this  County  from  this 
feeling  ?  If  we  had  continued  more  in  the  mixed  husbandry  prac- 
tised fifty  years  ago,  who  doubts  that  our  pastures  would  have 
been  better  than  they  are  now  7  It  is  well  for  the  mechanic 
and  ihe  manufacturer  to  concentrate  all  their  powers  upon  one 
object,  but  the  producer  must  not  rely  exclusively  upon  one  ar- 
ticle. We  had  a  strong  illustration  of  the  evil  of  this  in  Ire- 
land when  the  potato  rot  came ;  and  the  onion  maggot  and  the 
cattle  disease  are  teaching  us  that  mixed  husbandry  is  the 
safest. 

Are  sheep  profitable  ?  We  will  give  a  few  facts  which  have 
recentiy  come  under  our  own  observation.  A  neighbor  of  the 
chairman  bought  last  December  eight  sheep  for  $2  50  each.^ 
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They  were  wintered  upon  poor  hay  and  tarnips.  In  July  lie 
sold  eight  lambs  for  $3  90  each  ;  the  wool  was  probably  worth 
07er  one  dollar  per  head.  We  saw  Mr.  Page's  flock  of  South 
Dangers  last  winter.  He  had  thirty.  The  butcher  told  us  that 
he  paid^im  $107  for  the  lambs  they  brought,  and  had  a  good 
bargain.  We  were  looking  at  Mr.  N.  Pope's  sheep  early  in 
June,  1859.  He  had  five  sheep,  which  brought  him  ten  lambs. 
He  said  the  butcher  offered  him  $45  for  the  lambs  a  few  days 
before.  We  know  that  good  lamb  sells  as  high  in  our  markets 
in  May,  Juno  and  July,  as  good  poultry  does  in  November,  De- 
cember and  January,  and  we  think  it  can  be  raised  much 
cheaper. 

Sheep  are  very  social  in  their  habits.  If  many  are  kept  they 
will  not  mate  with  the  cows  or  other  stock  upon  the  farm  ;  but 
if  we  put  one  or  two  wilh  the  cows,  they  soon  become  attached 
to  them  and  seldom  leave  them.  By  beginning  in  this  way  we 
can  keep  a  few  sheep  with  our  cows  without  much  trouble. 

We  think  that  we  are  favorably  situated  in  this  County  for 
raising  lambs  for  early  market.  Sheep  are  fond  of  salt  hay  and 
the  coarser  grasses  that  grow  upon  our  fresh  meadows,  particu- 
larly the  Osmuncki  SpectabUes,  or  buckhorn.  By  giving  them  a 
small  quantity  of  beans  or  corn  daily,  they  can  be  wintered 
well,  and  if  the  lambs  are  sold  early  they  will  recruit  before 
winter,  even  if  they  are  required  to  feed  our  pastures  closely. 

There  were  but  two  entries  for  the  premiums  offered  for 
sheep  —  Richard  S.  Fay  of  Lynn,  and  Jacob  Farnham  of  North 
Andover.  The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  to  Mr. 
Fay  the  first  premium  of  $10  for  his  flock  of  Oxford  Downs  ewes. 
Mr.  Farnham  exhibited  a  lot  of  grade  South  Downs.  Some  of 
them  were  good,  but  the  Committee  thought,  as  a  whole,  they 
were  not  worthy  of  the  second  premium.  On  some  of  them  we 
noticed  the  marks  and  galls  of  the  fetters.  We  cannot  expect 
sheep  to  look  well  if  they  are  kept  fettered  :  in  the  words  of 
one  who  has  written  much  upon  sheep  husbandry  we  would  say, 
that  "  fettering  may  be  done,  as  a  last  resort,  by  those  improvi- 
dent farmers  who  prefer,  by  such  troublesome,  injurious  and 
at  best  insecure  means,  to  guard  against  that  viciousness, 
which  they  might  so  much  more  easily  have  prevented  from  be- 
ing acquired." 
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The  Chairman  would  say,  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  it  would  have  been  in  preference  to  Mr.  Fay's, 
but  the  Committee  on  whose  judgment  we  could  rely  with  con- 
fidence,  thought  that  the  Cotswold  buck  was  the  best  suited  to 
the  wants  of  this  county.  It  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  act 
very  wisely  upon  a  subject  of  which  we  have  had  so  little  prac- 
tical experience.  Mr.  Fay's  animal  received  a  prize  in  England 
where  he  had  to  contend  with  the  best  bucks  in  the  Kingdom. 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  an  Englishman  has  been  beaten 
by  a  Yankee.  If  we  have  erred  in  judgment,  time  alone  can  tell 
which  is  the  best  animal{for  our  own  wants.  If  at  our  future 
shows  the  progeny  ef  the  Oxford  Downs  shall  be  better  than 
that  of  the  Gotswold,  the  Committee  will  most  cheerfully  ac- 
knowledge that  they  w^ere  mistaken.  In  order  to  test  the  mat- 
ter, we  hope  to  see  in  the  oflFer  for  premiums  next  year,  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  lot  of  lambs,  not  less  than  four  in  number, 
not  less  than  four  nor  over  eight  months  old. 

We  extract  the  following  from  Spooner,  an  English  writer  : 
"  The  Cotswold  is  a  large  breed  of  sheep  with  a  long  and  abun- 
dant fleece,  and  the  ewes  are  very  prolific,  and  good  nurses.  The 
superier  hardihood  of  the  improved  Cotswold,  their  adaptation 
to  common  treatment,  together  with  the  prolific  nature  of  the 
ewes  and  their  abundance  of  milk,  have  obtained  for  them  much 
attention.  The  quality  of  the  mutton  is  considered  superior  to 
that  of  the  Leicester,  the  tallow  being  less  abundant  with  a 
larger  development  of  muscle  or  flesh."  The  Cotswold  sheep 
have  a  bright,  intelligent  look  compared  with  the  dull,  dirty  faced 
look  of  the  Oxford  Downs,  but  this  may  be  an  objection  rather 
than  an  advantage  for  practical  purposes.  It  is  well  to  have 
sheep  that  do  not  know  too  much.  If  ever  ignorance  isbKss, 
it  may  be  when  our  sheep  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  better 
feed  than  they  enjoy.  The  Oxford  Downs  look  as  if  they  knew 
just  enough  to  eat,  drink,  sleep  and  grow  fat. 

WM.  R.  PUTNAM,         ^ 
BENJAMIN  P.  WARE,  ( 

JAMES  CARR,  !  committee. 

RICHARD  TENNEY,     f  ^^*«^'ttee, 

T.  G.  ORDWAY,  I 

DANIEL  G.  TODD,       J 
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RICOARD  8.  FATS  STATEMENT. 

Too  ask  me  to  fornish  some  information  respecting  the  breed 
of  sheep,  which  I  have  had  on  my  farm  for  scTeral  years,  some 
of  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Essex  Agricaltoral  Show  last 
week,  under  the  name  of  Oxfordshire  Downs,  by  which  they 
are  now  known  in  England.  Until  lately,  however,  they  have 
only  been  recognized  as  half-breeds,  although  for  more  than 
twenty  years  they  have  been  known  as  a  distinct  breed  of  sheep, 
soch  is  the  dislike  in  England  to  the  introdaotion  of  new  breeds 
in  competition  with  old  established  ones. 

A  very  good  aocoant  of  these  sheep  is  to  be  found  in  the 
15th  Tol.  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  1855, 
page  228  and  onwards,  where  they  arespokenof  as  Down  Cots- 
wolds.  A  very  good  description  is  also  given  of  them  in  a  prt- 
vious  volume  of  the  Journal,  by  W.  Druce,  published  in  1853. 
A  more  full  and  complete  account  of  this  breed  is  given  by  Mr. 
Charles  Howard,  in  an  address  before  the  London  or  Central 
Farmer's  Club,  which  is  quoted  in  the  May  No.  of  the  Farmer's 
Magazine  for  this  year,  page  401.  What  you  find  stated  there, 
is  confirmed  by  my  own  experience ;  and  after  seven  years'  trial 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  are  no  sheep  so  well  adapted  to  New 
England  as  these.  From  my  full  and  7-8  breeds,  consisting  of 
52  ewes,  I  had  this  season  73  lambs,  which  were  dropped  in  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  all  of  which  did  well.  These  ewes  yielded 
an  average  of  7  ponnds  unwashed  wool,  some  going  as  high  as 
12  pounds  6  ounces,  worth  35  cents  per  pound.  I  claim  for  them 
superiority  over  other  sheep,  for  ''their  hardiness  of  constitution, 
largo*frames,  good  fleeces,  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  mutton  of  su- 
perior quality."  My  original  flock  I  selected  from  the  one  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Wm.  Gillett  of  South-Leigh,  mentioned  in  the 
first  article  referred  to.  The  ram  exhibited  before  yovr  com- 
mittee was  from  W.  Bryan's  flock,  a  successor  to  Mr.  Oillett 
He  is  a  shearling  ram,  weighing  245  pounds,  and  is  nnquestion- 
ably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  breed  ever  imported.  I  regret 
that  my  engagements  were  such  that  I  could  not  furnish  you 
with  this  information  when  the  animals  were  exhibited.  I  am 
happy,  however,  to  hear  that  sheep  breeders  who  saw  them 
were  fully  impressed  with  their  excellence. 

Linmere,  Oct.  1, 1860. 
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CHABLES  €081036*8  8TATEMXNT. 

I  wish  to  enter  for  premiQin  at  the  Essex  Agricullmral  Socio- 
ty  Show,  mj  pure  blood  Cotswold  b«ek,  "  Dr.  Kane/'  He  was 
bred  by  George  C.  Bitebcock,  of  Ash  Grove,  New  Preston,.  Ct.> 
from  bis  celebrated  imported  baek^  '"-Cedric,"  and  out  of  an  im- 
poited  ewe,  and  has  becA  owned  bj  me  ooe  year.  ''Dr..  Kane"  is 
eighteen  months  old  aiMl  weighs  about  two  hundred  poands. 
Bis  fleece  sheared  the  12th  of  May  last,  weighed  eleven  pcmnds. 
Be  is  now  in  thin  lesh,  but  in  excellent  health* and  in  good 
breeding  condition.  I  also  send  for  exhibition  eight  ewe  lambs 
got  by  ''Dr.  Kane''  out  of  common  ewes  ;  their  averihge  weigbt 
is  eighty  pounds  each. 

Poplar  Lawn,  HaverhilU  Se}^  21, 186(k 
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The  CoDsmfttee  oft  Swrne  award  the  fotfowtng*  prooMoms  r — 
P.  Richards,  Danreps,  bear,  1st  premium,  $5  00 

Byron  Goodale,  S.  Danvers,  do.,  2d  premium,  8  00 

******  breeding  sow,  1st  premium,     6  •() 

lenj.  P.  Ware,  Marblel^ead,        **         "     2d        **  3  00 

Theron  Johnson,  N.  AndoTet ,  weaned  pigs,  Ist  premium,   5  00 

No  animal  was  presented  that  came  within  the  requirements 
Isr  the  2d  premium  for  weaned  pigs. 

L.  MAYNARD^ 

JOS.  F.  INdAUiS^ 
M.  0.  ADAMS. 
GEO.  ADAMS^ 
JOHNLBE, 
WH.  FOSTER, 
M0SS3  H.  POOR. 
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COLTS. 

Tour  Committee  found  twcnty-tbrce  entries  under  this  head, 
<juite  a  number  of  which  wero  very  superior  animals,  but,  taken 
as  a  whole,  hardly  equal  to  our  expectations  ;  the  Society  offer- 
ing no  premiums  the  present  year  for  neat  stock,  we  were  look- 
ing for  a  larger  and  finer  display  of  colts  than  usual. 

There  are  those  in  the  County  extensively  engaged  in  raising 
colts,  who  did  not  present  their  animals  from  the  fact  that  they 
felt  the  facilities  for  the  exhibition  and  trial  of  them  were  not 
sufficient ;  but,  as  before  said,  there  were  some  very  superior 
animals  on  the  field. 

We  would  make  the  fallowing  awards*: 

Yearlings. 
Ist  premium,  Gilbert  Conant,  Ipswich,  4  M 

2d        "        Abiel  Wilson,  N.  Andover,  2  00 

Two  Years  Old. 
1st  premium,  /ames  Cary,  Swampscot,  5  04 

2d        "         Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  3  00 

Three  Years  Old. 
1st  premium,  George  Dane,  Hamilton,  6  40 

2d        "         John  Rowe,  Haverhill,  4  00 

i'our  Years  Old. 
Ifft  premium,  George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  7  00 

2d        "         Luther  Noyes,  Newbury,  5  00 

The  Committee  were  unanimous  in  awarding  to  Edward 
Pyne,  of  Gloucester,  the  second  premium  for  his  four  year 
old  colt ;  but  upon  the  second  day  of  the  show  they  learned 
that  he  was  not  brought  into  the  County  until  about  twelve 
anonthfiold^  and  the  case  being  referred  to  the  Society,  they 
decided  that  he  was  not,  for  that  reason,  a  legal  competitor- 
Your  Committee  award  a  gratuity  of  $3  00  to  Mr.  Pyne. 

PAUL  TITCOMB,  for  the  Committee- 
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DRAFT  AND  FARM  HORSES. 
The  Committee  on  Draft  and  Farm  Horses  report,  that  aine 
horses  were  entered  to  compete  for  premium ;  all  of  which  were 
upon  the  ground,  and  performed  the  work  well.  The  load! 
drawn  weighed  4500  lbs.  in  a  wagon  weighing  1050  lbs. — over 
2  1-2  tons,  a  load  heavy  enough  to  test  the  strength  and  dispo- 
sition of  any  horse.  Upon  the  1st  premium  the  Committee  were 
unanimous,  the  load  being  drawn  and  backed,  and  handled  with 
as  much  ease  and  as  quietly,  by  a  horse  weighing  only  835  lbs. 
as  by  those  weighing  1110  to  1250  lbs.  Upon  the  2d  and  3d 
premiums  your  Committee  difiTeredj-and  regret  that  there  were 
no  more  premiums  to  help  them  out  of  the  dilemma,  and  which 
nifght  have  been  bestowed  upon  animals  every  way  worthy. 
However,  after  a  full  discussion,  each  member  of  the  Committee 
fully  expressing  his  opinion,  they  award  the  premiums  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Jacob  Farnham,  ^T.  Andover,  Ibr  his  horse  "  Postmaster," 

Ist  premium,  10  00 

Abiel  Wilson,  N.  Andover,  2d  premium,  8  00 

John  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  3d  premium,  6  OO 

JOSEPH  NEWELL. 

HENRF  A.  KING. 

WILLIAM  POTTER, 

JAS.  STEVENS.  }-Committeb. 

IRA  P.  POPE. 

JON.  BERRY, 

WM.  OSBOllN.  J 


BROOD  MARES. 
The  Committee  on  Brood  Mares  award  the  following  premi- 
urns,  viz. : — 

l8tprermum,.FredcrickPerley,  Danvers,  10  00 

2d        "         Joel  Putnam,  Danvers,  8  00 

3d        "         Horace  Ware,  Marblehead,  6  00 

JOeiAH  CROSBY,  Chairman. 
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STALLIONS. 

Tbe  Committee  -on  Stallionfl  attended  to  the  dnty  assigned 
them,  and  report  tkat  there  were  eleven  entries  oTthis  descrip- 
tion «f  horses.  The  Committee  are  nnanimous  in  awarding  for 
stallions  foor  years  old  and  over,  the  1st  preminm  of  $15  00  to 
SimeoorBardwell,  oC  Avdorer,  for  hii  fonryear  «ld  stallion. 
The  2d,«f  410  00,  to  Thomas  Sawyer,  of  Boxford.  Ponrtal- 
lions  <ander  fonr  years  «ld  they  award  the  1st  premiam  of  |7  %% 
to  Benry  L.  Hill,  of  North  AndoTer,  for  hb  two  year  old. 
The  2d,^  |5  0«,  to  M.  F.  Hill,  of  Byfield,  for  his  three  year 
ol4.  HORACE  WARE, 

for  the  <3oBmittoe* 


PLOUGHING  WITH  HOESEa 

In  consequence  of  the  disease  among  cattle,  no  premmm  was 
offered  for  ploughing  with  ox  teams,  conseqnently  the  tmstees 
have  offered  more  liberal  premiams  on  horse  teams,  having  large- 
ly increased  the  number  and  also  the  amount  offered,  hoping 
thereby  to  call  out  a  large  number  of  competitors.  A  one-horse 
mower  was  presented^  by  the  manufacturer,  Akirus  Brown  of 
Worcester,  valued  at  $75,  which  is  offered  for  the  first  premium. 

Thirteen  teams  were  entered  for  premium,  but  only  eleven 
appeared  on  the  ground.  There  was  some  difference  in  the 
lands,  some  being  gravdly  with  pebble-stones,  so  that  *it  was 
difficult  ploughing  the  depth  required. 

The  Oommittee  recommend  the  following  premiums  :— 
M  premium  df  ^a  horse  mower>  t^  Daaiel  Bichardst  of 
Oawers. 
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2d  preininiD,  Jacob  Farnham,  N.  Andover,  15  00 

8d        "        Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  14  00 

4th      •*        Robert  Brookhouse,  jr.,  Marblchead,  9  00 

5th      "        Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  7  00 

6th      "        B.  O.  Berry,  Danyers,  5  00 

7th      '*        J.  H.  Lovett,  South  Danvere,  8  00 

A  well  chosen  spot  was  selected  for  ploughing,  it  being  a 
rectangle,  the  lots  well  proportioned,  about  nine  rods  long  by 
three  wide,  making  about  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  rising  on  either 
side,  which  gave  the  spectators  a  good  opportunity  of  oyerlook- 
ing  the  scene.  The  ground  was  rather  hard  with  pebble-stones, 
which  is  not  undesirable  to  try  the  skill  of  the  ploughman.  The 
premiums  were  well  contested  for,  and  the  work  well  done. 
There  were  seven  kinds  of  ploughs  used ;  but  as  different  indi* 
viduals  have  their  preferences,  the  Committee  will  not  give 
their  opinion  as  to  their  comparative  value. 

The  Committee  were  reminded  of  the  importance  of  heavy 
ploughs  and  strong  teams  on  hard  land,  as  a  heavy  plough  is 
much  less  disturbed  by  pebble-stones  than  are  lighter  ones ; 
whence  the  cause  of  new  ploughs  making  better  work  on  hard 
land  than  old  ones,  because  ploughs  grow  lighter  by  wear,  and 
^  strong  team  will  make  better  work  than  a  light  one,  as  the 
team  will  pass  on  more  steadily. 

The  time  occupied  in  ploughing  was  from  34  to  60  minutes — 
^bout  the  same  length  of  lime  as  has  been  usually  occupied  ia 
ploughing  with  ox  teams.    Possibly,  however,  they  might  hwe 
ploughed  a  little  quicker,  had  it  not  been  understood  that  the 
«Committee  were  not  favorable  to  excessively  quick  ploughing, 
fiorses  will  >usually  plough  imore  in  a  ^ven  time  than  oxen. 
JSvery  wise  sand  judicious  former  will  study  the  principles  of 
economy,  and  .profit  in  all  the  departments  of  farming.    Hence 
the  question  often  arises,  which  is  the  most  profitable  to  per- 
form farm  work,  oxen  or  horses.;  or  if  both  are  kept,  how  manjr 
K>f  each?    This  depends  upoa  circumstances.    For  ploughing 
.and  harrowingon  easy  land,  horses  will  work  to  good  advan- 
tage.  Also  for  teaming  on  theivoad,of  which  almost  every  former 
Jias  more  or  less  to  do,  horses  in  most  cases  are  preferable  t# 
«Len,  as  th^  will  travel  quiohec,  and  are  better  able  to  bear  the 
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heat  in  warm  weather.  They  arc  also  better  for  soiling  ;  and 
as  most  of  our  pastures  are  poor,  working  animals  for  the  most 
part  must  be  kept  on  hay  and  grain  during  the  year.  And  fur- 
ther, as  labor-saving  machinery  increases,  horse  labor  also  in- 
creases, as  most  of  it  is  operated  by  horses,  such  as  mowing, 
reaping  and  raking  ;  also  various  kinds  of  implements  that  are 
used  on  cultivated  land  to  save  the  use  of  the  hoe.  They  arc 
also  used  more  than  formerly  for  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  cul- 
ture, especially  getting  in  hay,  as  they  will  travel  much  quicker, 
especially  when  returning  from  the  barn  to  the  field.  There 
are  various  other  kinds  of  business  which  are  to  be  performed 
exclusively  wilk  horses. 

There  are  also  important  considerations  in  favor  of  oxen. 
Tlieir  cost  is  much  less  than  horses  :  the  cost  of  harness  in  which 
to  work  them  is  also  less.  They  are  better  adapted  to  some 
kinds  of  work,  such  as  removing  heavy  stones,  ploughing  rough 
land,  and  performing  various  other  kinds  of  heavy  work  ;  and 
when  past  labor  in  consequence  of  old  age  or  misfortune,  they 
are  fattened"  and  turned  to  the  butcher,  while  the  horse  is  worth- 
less. 

As  it  has  been  before  said,  every  farmer  should  be  governed 
by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  not  depend  too 
much  upon  the  example  or  advice  of  his  neighbors.  He  should 
consider  the  labor  to  be  performed,  the  means  of  keeping,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances ;  and  then  pursue  such  a  course  as 

wisdom  directs. 

JOSEPH  HOW, 
JOHN  D.  CROSS, 
PAUL  D.  PATCH, 
JAMES  P.  KING, 
JESSE  SMITH, 
JOHN  KNIGHT,  Jb. 
JONATHAN  BERRY, 
JOHN  N.  KENT, 
DANIEL  BUTLER, 
CTIAS.  NEWHALL, 


GOMMITTU. 
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FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 

TThe  Committee  on  Farm  Implements  sreapectfelly  report :  — 

That  they  do  &ot  anderstand  that  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
^require  thsm  to  pass  upon  the  comparative  merits  cT  competing 
implements,  but  only  to  award  gratnities  for  midi  as  best  com- 
*mend  themselves  to  the  Oommittce,  the  mim  put  into  tSieJr  handts 
being  limited  to  20  dollars. 

We  therefor  make  the  foltoijring  awards,  sclgect  ^o  the  final 
xlecision  of  tfee  TVastees  : 

<3eorge  H.  Pearson,  Salem,  for  Wagon,  '  2  00 

@.  A.  Barbankt  Salem,  for  wagon,  2  00 

<}ilraan  Andrews,  Salem,  for  2  Wagons,  8  ijf^ 

Richard  Catts,  Safem,  for  Wagon,  2  00 

^isk  Russell,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  for  Mowing  Itachiwe,      2  00 
•Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  one-horse  Buckeye  Mower,         2  00 
"  "  '*      'two4iors6  M-ower,  1  50 

Alzirus  Brown,  Worcester,  spring-tooth  Horse  Rake,        2  00 
Wentworth  &  Fifield,  Salem,  patent  Harrow  Tooth>  1  00 

Ijuther  Thayer,  Brighton,  Peed  Oatter,  1  00 

^or  Kidder^s  Patent  flee-hiTe,  exhibited  by  Moses  Jewott,  1  00 
For  Waterman^  Patent  Water-Hoisting  Apparatus,  1  00 

As  the  reports  «pon  farm  implements  have  been,  for  a  series 
t)f  years,  with  th«  exception  of  1859,  occupied  largely  in  dis^ 
mussing  the  merits  of  Mowing  Machines,  and  as  no  mower  of  a 
materially  different  construction  from  those  exhibited  on  former 
occasions  has  been  exhibited  th^  present  year,  the  Committee 
do  not  propose  to  enlarge  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that 
important  machine*  This  silence  of  the  Oommitteeis  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  construed  into  any  want  of  appreciation  of  the  in^ 
trinsic  value  of  the  three  kinds  of  machines  offered  for  l^eir 
inspection,  viz.i  Manny's^  the  Buckeye,  and  RusselPs.  The 
working  of  the  mower  is  the  true  test,  and  this  the  Committee 
bave  had  no  opportunity  of  witnessing^  As  to  the  appearaneB 
x>!  Russell's  Mower,  the  Committee  will  'Only  say,  they  were 
most  agreeably  impressed  with  the  action  of  the  knives,  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  could  be  removed  and  replaced.  Their 
drawing  stroke  has  been  remarked  by  former  committees  wiUi 
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approbation,  and  it  may  be  added  that  the  fastening  h  s  sofr* 
stantial  screw  instead  of  a  riTet,  as  in  others,  clearly  having  ao 
adyantage  orer  it,  constructed  as  these  screws  are. 

Manny's  and  the  Backeye  Mowers  were  on  exhibition^  but  re- 
quire no  remark  after  the  full  reports  of  former  years. 

The  Carriages  exhibited  seem  not  to  belong  to  farm  imfk- 
fMfUtt  and  in  former  years  have  been  referred  to  a  special  com- 
nuittee.  As  no  such  committee,  however,  was  appointed  for  the 
present  year,  we  have  noticed  then  in  our  partial  report  on  the 
day  of  the  Show. 

The  Horse  Rake  of  Mr.  Brown,  of  Worcester,  called  Whit- 
comb's  Horse  Hay  Bake,  was  exhibited  at  the  Show.  We  ware 
informed  that  this  rake  does  not  compress  the  hay  like  the  re- 
volving rake.  There  must  be  an  advantage  in  this,  as  it  is 
often  difficult  to  roll  the  hay  up,^  especially  if  it  be  herd's  grass, 
when  raked  with  the  revolving  rake.  As  the  weight'  of  this 
rake  is  supported  by  wheels,  the  pressure  upon  the  teeth  can  be 
graduated  to  suit  the  surface.  Almost  every  thing  will  depend 
on  the  elasticity  of  the  teeth,  and  the  manufacturer  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  securing  this  object.  The  teeth  can  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  collect  grain  even  where  it  is  scattering,  and  yet 
to  go  clear  of  the  ground. 

Ford's  Chilled  Cultivator  and  Harrow  Tooth  was  on  exhibi- 
tion. This  is^ gaining  in  publio  favor  and  is  evidently  deseed 
to  do  good  service. 

A  variety  of  Stoves  were  noticed'  by  the  Committee,  But  no 
one  was  present  to  explain  their  peculiarities. 

Waterman's  Patent  Water-Hoisting  Apparatus  is  ingenious, 
and  (or  persons  who  dislike  pumps  it  would  be  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition. During  the  cold  weather  it  might  fail  from  freezing, 
but  would  bo  worth  trial  ;  the  price  is  seven  dollars. 

Kidder's  patent  bee  hive  was  shown  by  Mr.  Jewett ;  and  the 
difference  between  this  and  Langstroth's  explained,  but  no  one 
of  the  committee  claim  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted' with  tfte 
sulject  to  appreciate  it  in  the  short  time  at  our  command. 

A  small  engine  called  the  Little  Wonder  or  Yose's  Fire  Anni- 
hilator  was  put  on  trial.  It  is  said  to  throw  water  50  foet,  and 
yet  weighs  but  8  pounds.  It  must  be  effective  in  washing  upper 
windows,  and  might  cxtii^guish' fire  upon  the  roof  of  a*  building 
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nnder  fdyorable  circomstances-    The  cost  of  tkis  engine  is  |10. 

The  Oreen  Monntain  Feedj  Cntters  so  called,  manufttctured 
by  Luther  Thayer  of  BHghtM,  certainly  exerts  great  power. 
It  is  stated  in  the  bills  that  it  will  cut  hay  for  96  horses,  work- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  time.  The  operator  experimented  by 
CQtting  pine  board  an  inch  square,  which  it  did  with  great  case. 
It  cuts  60  square  inches  at  a  stroke  as  the  committee  were 
informed. 

Hawse's  patent  folding  and  elevating  Clothes  Dryer,  and 
Clarke's  patent  Clothes  Wringing  machine,  both  bid  fair  to  be- 
come woman's  friend,  and  the  family  benefactor.  The  dryer 
spreads  135  feet  of  line.  It  lowers  down  to  a  conTcnenicnt  po- 
sition to  hang  clothes  on,  and  is  again  elevated  by  means  of  a 
pnlFey.  Tho  easy  washer  belongs  in  the  same  category,  and 
should  indeed  have  had  the  first  notice  in  (ho  order  of  time. 
We  arc  told  that  ISO  of  them  have  been  sold  in  a  town  of  3860 
inhabitants,  at  $6  each.  The  Clothes  Wringer  also  commended 
Itself  to  the  committee  and  does  not  appear  to  require  great  skill 
in  tho  use,  while  it  must  take  much  hard  work  off  tho  women. 

Tho  Carpet  Sweeper  is  an  advance  on  former  ones,  having  a 
rubber  band,  and  being  noiseless  in  its  working.  It  cleans  by 
turning  either  way  and  raises  none  or  very  little  dust. 

A  little  Camp  Stool  so  called,  was  shown  the  committee,  be- 
fng  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  easily  carried  under  tho  arm 
yet  when  spread  makes  a  perfect  seat,  very  convenient  to  car- 
ry into  a  crowded  churth  or  hall,  where  no  other  scat  can  bo 
had.    Price,  50  cent^. 

We  have  now  giving  a  passing  notice  of  the  implements  exam- 
ined by  the  committee,  so  far  as  can  be  recollected,  and  close 
by  saying  a  word  on  the  jmct  of  farm  implements  generally. 

It  was  a  wise  remark  of  the  Cbmmittee  on  farm  implements 
last  year,  that  tho  great  drawback  is  the  cost.  The  Piitent  Of- 
fice may  be  enlarged  to  contain  tho  accumulated  models  until 
the  District  oj  Columbia  shall  bo  too  small  for  it,  and  the  ma- 
chinery, however  ingenious  and  useful,  will  much  of  it  remain 
uncalled  for,  if  prices  are  as  extravagant  as  they  often  are.  The 
first  question  almost,  of  a  committee  on  farm  implements,  should 
be  that  which  a  London  Jew  asks,  when  invited  to  go  to  Bright- 
on, viz,  what  will  U  eostf  It  is  surprising  that  the  prite  of  a  new 
invention  should  not  be  pat  decidedly  low,  even  below  the  cosf» 
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(from  motives  of  policy,  because  when  the  thing  is  fairly  in  the 
market,  if  it  proves  useful,  an  advanced  price  can  be  charged  and 
the  public  will  pay  it.  We  hope  that  on  this  topic  it  will  be 
ifouud  that  a  word  to  the  wise  may  be  sufficient. 

DAVID  CHO ATE,  Chairman. 


IMPROVING  WET  MEADOW  AND  SWAMP  LANDS. 

The  Committee  on  Improving  Wet  Meadow  and  Swamp 
Lands  submit  the  following  report : — 

Leverett  Bradley,  of  Methuen,  having  entered  the  only  claim 
for  premium,  three  of  your  Committee  —  Messrs.  Stevens,  Swan 
:and  Kcely — viewed  'his  meadow  on  the  11th  of  July.  We  found 
it  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  same  tract  of  meadow  for  the  re- 
claiming of  which  Mr.  B.  received  the  Ist  premium  of  this  Soci- 
ety in  1848.  That  part  was  on  the  river  side  of  the  highway : 
this  is  on  the  opposite  side,  and  lies  quite  near  to  the  now  ven* 
arable  mansion  in  which  he  resides. 

By  about  160  rods  of  ditching,  done  in  the  spring  of  1858,  the 
water  was  brought  down  from  the  meadow  to  the  main  ditch  of 
the  lower  meadow,  and  passed  off  to  the  river.  It  was  in  this 
lower  ditch  that  Mr.  B.,  by  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  -only, 
dammed  the  water  so  effectually  as  to  irrigate  the  whole 
meadow,  during  the  drought  of  last  spring,  to  the  manifest  ben- 
•efit  of  the  crop. 

Mr.  JB.'s  mode  of  operating,  was  to  out  with  axes  the  surface 
of  the  meadow  into  strips  about  a  foot  wide,  and  then  to  follow 
with  heavy  picks,  rolling  up  the  strip  with  all  it  contained ; 
thus  peeling  the  whole  meadow  of  its  surface,  not  excepting<even 
the  stumps.  When  the  fire  had  reduced  all  this  amount  of  rub- 
•bish  to  ashes,  there  was  loft  for  cultivation  a  new  surface  of  the 
richest  material,  free  from  all  obstructions. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  statement,  that  while  the  shallow  part 
was  ploughed  with  oxen,  (at  the  close  of  last  Sf ovember,)  the 
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deep  part  was  ploughed  with  a  horso.  In  answer  to  our  en- 
quiries on  this  point,  Mr.  B.  showed  us  some  fixtures  answering 
somewhat  tho  same  purpose  as  snoto-shoes,  which  were  securely 
strapped  on  to  each  foot  of  the  horse,  enabling  him  to  draw 
heavily,  where  oxen,  at  thai  time,  would  have  sunk  into  the  soft 
soil. 

As  we  walked  over  the  dry  soil,  covered  with  a  most  luxuri- 
ous crop,  it  really  seemed  almost  fabulous,  that  so  recently  it 
could  have  been  the  thick,  tangled,  wooded  morass  —  ten  cords 
per  acre  —  that  it  was  described  to  be,  and  just  such  as  we  saw 
on  the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tho  whole  was  accomplished  by  manual 
labor.  Ordinarily  this  mode  of  operating  might  have  proved 
too  expensive.  But  Mr.  B.  showed  his  tact  by  striking  at  the 
right  time  ;  thus  benefitting  the  laborers,  by  giving  them  em- 
ployment when  they  were  suflFering  for  want  of  it,  and  accom- 
plishing  a  difficult  undertaking  when  the  low  price  of  labor  ac- 
tually left  a  large  margin  for  profit.  Mr.  B.  estimates  the 
whole  expense  at  $75  per  acre. 

If  we  may  be  excused  for  stepping  aside  from  our  specific 
duty,  we  would  state  that  as  we  passed  through  Mr.  B.'s  premi- 
ses, we  were  much  pleased  with  his  singularly  judicious  arrange- 
ments for  making  manure.  The  rich  muck  from  his  meadow  in 
a  dry  state,  is  carted  less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  up  an  ascent 
so  easy,  that  a  pair  of  oxen  could  draw  a  cart  full.  It  is  thrown 
into  his  slaughter  yard,  and  mixed  with  the  ofTal  of  a  large 
butchering  establishment,  absorbing  the  effluvia  so  entirely  as 
to  prevent  all  unpleasant  smell.  It  is  then  removed  to  form  a 
bank,  protected  from  the  wind  Ixnd  sun  by  a  high  close  board 
fence  on  one  side,  and  a  row  of  shade  trees  overhanging.  His 
men  were  then  shoveling  over  more  than  200  cords  of  such  ma- 
nure as  a  poor  farmer  might  almost  be  forgiven  for  coveting. 
In  passing  we  would  commend  Mr.  B.'s  manure-making  estab- 
lishment to  the  attention  of  your  Committee  on  Manures. 

We  recommend  that  Mr.  Bradley  receive  your  1st  premium 
of  $15  CO. 

JOHN  KEELY, 
S.  B.  SWAN. 
JAMES  STEVENS, 
1).  M.  TUKESBURY. 
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LEVSmSTT  BBADLET'S  8TATEBCENT. 
The  meadow  that  I  offer  for  premiam  contains  about  8  acres. 
In  the  winter  of  1857 — 8, 1  cot  the  wood  and  bushes,  paying 
$1  per  cord  Inclnding  the  cutting  of  the  busies.  It  averaged 
10  cords  to  the  acre.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1858,  before  the 
frost  was  out  of  the  meadow,  the  wood  was  drawn  off  and  the 
bushes  burnt.  The  deep  part  of  the  meadow  averages  8  feet; 
but  in  some  places  we  hare  thrust  a  pole  18  feet  into  the  muck. 
This  part  was  thoroughly  drained  by  open  ditches  6  feet  deep, 
5  1-2  feet  wide  at  the  surface  sloping  to  the  bottom.  The  other 
part  averaging  about  2 1-2  feet  deep,  was  also  drained  by  similar 
ditches,  but  smaller.  I  paid  for  the  ditching  from  25  to  30 
cents  per  rod.  The  muck  taken  out  was  mostly  carted  to  the 
yards. 

I  had  no  intention  of  reclaiming  this  meadow  until  the  15th 
of  May.  At  that  time  the  mamufacturiog  business  was  nearly 
suspended  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Lawrence.  At  the  corn- 
ers of  tho  streets  stood  anxious  groups  of  laborers  wishing  for 
work.  I  put  up  a  notice  that  25  able  bodied  men  were  wanted 
to  woi'k  on  the  Bradley  farm.  The  next  morning  came  scores. 
I  picked  out  50  stout,  hardy  men,  and  marched  them  to  tlia  field 
(if  action,  wliere  we  won  one  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of  a 
similar  nature  in  Essex  County.  The  contest  ended  Saturday 
night,  July  3d. 

The  deep  part  of  the  meadow,  containing  4  acres,  was  complete- 
ly pealed.  The  rind  consisting  of  stumps,  roots,  moss,  vegetable 
raattec,  Ac,  was  piled  up  and  burnt.  The  other  part  also  con- 
taining 4  acres,  together  with  4  acres  of  upland  adjoining,  was 
grubbed,  making  In  all  12  acres — all  of  which  was  |)ca2e(2  and 
grubbed  or  jUoughed^  entirely  by  manual  labor. 

The  deep  part  of  the  meadow  was  planted  with  potatoes,  put- 
ting the  ashes  into  the  hills.  The  other  part  with  the  upland 
was  planted  with  squashes,  putting  the  ashes  into  the  hills — 
planting  done  the  last  week  in  June.  Probably  there  was  nev- 
er seen  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  vines  In  Essex  County.  Bot 
the  early  frost  in  August  nearly  destroyed  both  potatoes  and 
squash  vines.  The  warm  weather  following  immediately  after, 
so  far  revived  them  as  that  they  averaged  half  a  crop. 

In  1859  the  deep  part  of  the  meadow  was  planted  with  pota- 
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tees  wHii  M  mfLiiiire,<9neIding  about  &40  busbelfl  per  acre«  The 
oilier  part  of  the  meadow  with  the  upland  was  planted  with 
corn,  tilso  without  manure.  Both  parts  were  planted  the  last  of 
May.    The  crop  of  corn  was  good  for  the  seasoa. 

In  the 'latter  paatt  of  Novenber  the  whole  was  ploughed  ;  the 
deep  part  with  a  horse,  the  other  with  oxen,  and  all  sown  with 
winter  rye  and  grass  seed,  except  about  3-4  of  aa  acre  of  deep 
jsart  of  meadow. 

The  present  year,  1860,  the  34  acre,  and  also  a  small  piece  ad- 
Joining,  where  the  cnuck  had  all  been  carted  off,  were  planted 
with  potatoes.  The  latter  piece  was  slightly  manured.  Judging 
from  what  have  been  dug,  there  will  be  200  bushels  on  tlio  84 
acre,  and  about  two  thirds  of  that  yield  on  the  other  piece. 

The  winter  rye  sown  ia  NovcMber,  peeped  out  with  the  young 
blades  of  grass.  In  the  spring  the  plants  looked  weU  until  the 
beavifig  frost  threw  them  out.  I-immediat^y  /passed  a  stone 
roller^OTcrttbe  whole,  and  filled  the  ditches  with  water  by  dam- 
ming below.  Whether  or  not  this  was  of  service,  you  can  judge 
by  your  own  observation. 

The  rye  was  gathered  in  good  order.  Judging  from  what  I 
havo  threshed,  the  average  yield  would  be  22  or  23  bushels  per 
acre.    Some  acres  will  yield  30  bushels  or  more. 

My  men  are  now  cutting  half  a  ton  per  acre  where  the  i^e 
€rew. 

J^haen,  Sept.  26^  1866. 


DUNDEE-DRAINING. 

Tour  Committee  have  had  but  very  little  service  to  perform 
during  the  year  past.  But  one  claim  has  been  presented  for 
the  premiums,  and  that  was  by  George  French  of  North  Ando- 
Tcr. 

The  committee  were  dnly  notified  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
f  reach  o&  the  16th  of  Augasst.    Mr.  Morrison  af  Eowley,  aad 
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Mr^  Nelson  of  Georgetown  did  not  appear.  Mr.  BbdlweR  of 
Lawrence,  and  Mr..  Mott  of  Andover,  were  present,  and  witb 
the  chairman  proceeded  to  oxamiikB  ike  lands  which  bad  been 
the  scene  of  Mr*.  French's  operatiooa  and  which  bj  a  compari- 
son with  similar  adjoining  laods,  which^  had  been  left  ini  91  statc- 
ef  nature,  evidently  appeared  to*  have  been  greatly  improved ^ 

The  land  in  qpestioawafi  not  meadow  or  b(^,.but  was  springy 
and  lay  at  the  fooi  of  aa  extensive  slope  of  higher  laad,  from 
which  it  wecJd  m^arally  leceive  mooh  move  water  than  fel& 
from  the  atmosphere  orreee  from  springs  witbia  itselS.  This* 
wash  or  percelatien  of  watev  frem  the  adjacent  lands^  wms  judi- 
ciously prevented  by  an  ^>en.  draia  on  three  sidesy  which  drain» 
alone  would  probably  have  mueh  improved  the^  laAdabcit  could 
Bever  have  earried  its  fertilUy  to  the  extent  s1m>wd  by  Mr. 
French's  clear  statement  aeeompanyiog  this  report. 

No  iatelligemt  perseo  can  visit  the  im^oved  laad  of  Mr^ 
Trench  withe«t  being  convinced  that  we  have  laj^e  tracts  of 
land  in  this  County  susceptible  e£  like  improvement,  er  by  ef^ 
jbctual  dsaiaage  in^sueh  manner  as  the  different  locations  of  the- 
lands  would  mest  readily  and  economically  admit. 

Much  laod  is  saved  by  oojirering  the  djmin,  and  by  sinking  the 
drain  deeper  than  it  would  bo  safe  or  cenvenieni  U>  have  opent 
a  more  thouough  drainage  is  effected.  The  use  of  the  cart  and 
plough  is  rendenedi  muck  more  conArenieat  daring  subsequent, 
tillage,  and  a  gseai  saving  is  made  of  soil  and  manure  which 
would  necessarily  be  washed  into  open  dkehes. 

We  fre<yieatly  see  swamps  bearing  small  csopsoi  poor  hay,, 
er  covered  wiith  bneak  and  bushes,  which  it  is  evident  upon  the* 
slightest  inspection  ase  susceptible  of  great  improvement  by 
draining.  Whereven  the  crop  suffers  by  cold  springs  or  stag- 
nant watec  Of  a  surplus  of  water  ef  any  kind,  it  is  obvious  that 
draining  should  be  applied,  but  we  ceuld  hasdly  agree  with 
some  writers  who*  seem  te^  think  that  almost  all  of  our  land 
would  be  greatly  impnoved  by  an  csteasive  system  ef  under- 
draining;,  indeed  some  have  gene  so  far  as  to  maiAtain  that  it  is  & 
remedy  &r  dxrought,  rendering  dry  laud  more  damp  and  fertile^ 
illustrating  their  ideas,  by  a  supposition  that  the  admission  of  air 
through  an  extensive  system  of  under-draining  is  useful,  either  as 
air  by  being  a  medium  of  coaveying  boueatli  the  soiL  the  walcs^ 


•f  the  atmoephcre.  In  this  theory  we  have-  no  belief,  and  had 
we  a  dry,  gravelly  pasture  or  a  sandy  plain,  we  would  much 
sooner  dig  ditches  ta convey  warm  brook  or  river  water  over 
it  than  out  from  under  it. 

The  principle  is  a  very  plain  one.  If  an^r  piece  of  land  has- 
too  much  water  in  or  on  it,  drain  it,  to  save  space  and  make  the^ 
tillage  convenient  under-drain  it.  If  too>  drj  supply  it  with 
water  from  any  convenieat  source.  Few  dry  sandy  plains,  how- 
ever, ore  so  situated  as  to  receive  the  benefit  of  irrigation;  tho 
benefit  of  wbick  where  it  is  applicable,  is  juBt  as  well  established 
as  the  benefit  of  under-draining  in  the  dampiand  driizly  climato 
ef  England,  and  in  bogs  and  swamps  in  this  country. 

The  immense  fertility  of  Egypt  in  all  ages  is  the  effect  of  ap*^ 
plying  water  to  the  growing  crops — and  Moevis,  a  lake  much 
too  large  to  allow  us  to  credit  the  belief  that  it  is  the  work  of 
human  hands,  has  been  used  since  the  times  of  Joseph  to  retain 
the  waters  of  the  Nile,  for  use  in  watering  crops  during  tho 
drouth  of  sunner. 

Soil  fron%  the  hidls  hcA  been  accumulating  in  tho  vallies  through 
all  past  ages  and  it  is  onr  interest  to  bring^  them  into  use.  Our 
peat  meadows  where  they  ean  bo  drained  aad  are  not  wanted 
for  fuel,  have  an  excellenit,  deep  and  fertile  soil,  and  the  writer,. 
Sifew  years  since,  saw  largosmooth  and  handsome  potatoes  grow- 
ing on  a  peat  meadow  on  the  farm  of  Daniel  Putnam,  of 
Sanvcrs.  IIow  the  laad  has  been  improved  sioce  and  how  such 
potatoes  are  or  would  be  afifected  by  the  prevalent  disease  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  enquiry. 

As  to  the  mode  and  materials  of  under-draining  we  have  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  French  pursued  the  best  course  and  used  tho 
most  suitable  material  for  that  particular  improvement.  Stones 
were  in  abun.d«uice  on  the  lot  and  wore  to  be  disposed  of,  ho 
therefore  filled  his  three  feet  ditches  up  to  withia  a  foot  of  tho 
surface  after  making  a  stone  bridge  m  th»  bottom  of  about  six 
inches  square. 

.  Probably  quite  as  good  drains  may  be  made  with  tile,  which 
in  many  localities  woutd  not  only  be  best  but  cheapest. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommend  that  Mr.  French  re- 
ceive the  first  premium  of  the  Society,  fifteen  dollars. 

All  of  which  is  submitted. 

It  JEREMIAH  SPOFPORD^Chaismaa. 
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OEORQS  FRENCH'S  BTATE^iENT. 

Tfaelot  of  land  I  offer  for  inspection  and  'premium  containfl 
about  three  and  one  half  acres.  It  being  part  of  a  lot  «f  five 
and  one'half  acres  which  i  purchased  in  1856. 

The  three  and  one  half  acres  I  have  drained  at  a  cost  of  sev- 
enty two  cents  per  r«d. 

I  have  also  left  open  drains  ^n  two  sides  of  the  lot,  about  for- 
ty rods  in  length,  which  cost  about  fifteen  cents  per  rod. 

The  length  of  the  covered  drains  is  in  all,  one  hundred  and 
eixty-five  rods.  They  were  dag  two  and  one  half  feet  deep  and 
two  feet  wide,  laid  with  stone,  leaving  a  space  of  six  inches 
square  for  water  to  ran  in  and  covered  with  stone  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  after  placing  a dight 
coating  of  meadow  hay  on  top,  the  soil  was  tbrewa  m  till  the 
ground  was  mad6  level. 

Said  ditches  were  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  equal  distan- 
ces and  emptied  into  a  main  drain  as  shown  by  the  plan. 

I  have  raised  on  it  this  year  the  following  crops.  On  two 
acres  I  raised  on«  hundred  and  twelve  bushels  of  barley.  The 
straw  as  it  was  taken  from  the  lot,  before  being  thrashed,weighed 
five  and  three  quarters  tons.  I  also  cut  on  the  same  ground 
three  tons  and  eleven  hundred  weight  of  second  crop  after  be- 
ing well  made. 

One  acre  planted  with  corn  and  potatoes)  produced  eighty- 
four  bushels  ears  of  corn  and  forty-seven  bushels  potatoes. 

The  rest  of  the  land  was  in  grass  and  yielded  two  very  good 
crops,  but  as  it  was  not  weighed  I  am  unable  to  givcithe  amount. 

At  the  time  the  land  above  entered  for  premium  was  purchased, 
ft  produced  not  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  hay  to  the 
Acre  and  that  of  a  very  poor  quality. 

Jforth  iUdovei;,  October  26th,  18C0. 
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IMPROVING  PASTURE  AND  WASTE  LANDS, 

The  Committee,  (but  one  having  attended  to  duty.)  would  re- 
port that  there  were  three  entries  for  premium,  one  from  Paul  T^ 
Winkley,  of  Newburjport,  one  from  Jonas  Holt  of  Andover, 
and  one  verbally  from  Oliver  Porter,  of  Hamilton. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee  visited  the  pieces  of  land 
tliey  entered,  and  with  Messrs.  Ives  and  Kittrcdge  (appointed 
by  the  Trustees)  report  that  the  first  premium  of  fifteen  dollars 
be  awarded  to  Jonas  Holt,  of  Andover;  the  second  premium 
of  ten  fiollars  be  awarded  to  Paul  T.  Winkley,  of  NewburyporL 

JOHN  JL  JENKINS,  Chairman. 


JOKAS  HOLT'S  STATKMEHT. 

The  piece  of  land  which  I  present  for  preimum  contains 
afbont  3  acres  within  its  walls;  about  ore  acre  and  three  fourths 
was  ploughed  in  1814,  not  having  had  much  dene  to  it  since  it 
was  almost  covered  with  brakes  and  bushes. 

The  other  acre  and  14th  was  partly  run  and  partly  swale 
land,  the  run  and  sw.ale  were  both  very  wet,  the  part  that  had 
been  ploughed  was  partly  a  gravelly  soil  and  partly  a  stiff  loam 
resting  upon  a  hard  pan.  My  first  oljcct  was  to  get  rid  of 
the  water;  for  this  purpose  I  out  a  ditch  tlirough  the  center  of 
the  run  21  rods,  3  feet  wide  and  2  feet  6  inches  deep;  there 
w.a8  so  much  water  at  the  time  that  it  was  very  slow  digging. 
This  ditch  cost  me  40  cents  per  rod.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
ddtch  I  laid  a  good  stone  drain  and  then  filled  the  ditch  with 
small  stones.  I  thcR  dug  five  short  ditches  on  the  sides  of  this 
main  ditch  to  drain  the  land  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  running 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  and  emptying  into  the  main  ditch. 
In  these  short  ditches  I  laid  stone  drains  and  covered  them 
deep  enough  to  plough  over  ;  the  result  wtts,  the  land  is  all  dry 
enough  to  plough;  the  short  drains  however  were  not  dug  un- 
til after  the  land  was  ploughed.]  As  this  piece  of  land  was  con- 
sidered of  little  value  I  determined  to  try  what  deep  ploughing 
4Kid  thorough  cultivation  would  d<^  the  land  was  Jiot^consideiteii 
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worth  more  than  ^0  dollars  per  acre  when  I  commenced  on  it, 
and  now  I  think  it  is  worth  60  or  70  dollars  per  acre  and  toill 
pay  the  interest  on  it  and  more  too. 

A  statement  of  the  cost  and  the  amount  of  crop  with  its  val- 
ue is  herewith  annexed. 
1858. 


Nov. 

21  rods  of  ditch  at  40  cents  per  rod, 

$8  40 

To  laying  drain  and  filling  the  same, 

5  00 

To  ploughing  one  day  with  8  oxen  and  4  hands, 

12  00 

Use  of  plough, 

75 

$26  15 

1859. 

May. 

2  days  ploughing  with  6  oxen  and  3  hands, 

SS  00 

Use  of  plough, 

I  00 

Harrowing, 

2  00 

30  loads  of  mannro, 

15  00 

Planting  and  seed. 

12  00 

IToeing  once. 

600 

Ilarvcsting, 

400 

Sept. 

iO  rods  of  under-drain,  at  40  cents  per  rod. 
Credit  by  80  bushels  of  potatoes  at  50  cents. 

8  00 

$56  00 

40  00 

"  20  bushels  corn,  |1, 

20  00 

"        "  60  bushels  turnips,  20  cents, 

12  00 

"        "    4  bushels  tomatoes,  40  ceats, 

^  1  60 
$73  60 

Expense, 

$82  15 

Value  of  crop. 

73  60 

$8  55 

1859, 

Oct. 

To  digging  and  filling  10  rods  of  ditch. 

$8  00 

Ploughing  8  days,  with  I  pair  oxen  and  1  hand, 

7  00 

Use  of  plongh, 

1  20 

16  20 
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Total  expense  op  to  December  1st,  1859,  $98  35 

Income  to  the  same  date,  73  60 

Leaving  the  land  in  debt  to  me,  $24  75 

To  tbisadd  the  interest  on  the  land  at  $20  per  acre, 
$3.60,  will  leave  the  balance  against  the  land,  $25  35 

1860. 
May.    To  12  rods  of  ditch  dug  and  filled, 

To  ploughing  and  harrowing, 

To  planting  and  seed, 

To  hoeing  three  times, 

To  cutting,  binding  and  carrying  stalks, 
To  70  loads  of  manure,  half  its  value, 


Credit  for  the  present  year,  4  bushels  of  peas, 
43  bushels  Chenango  potatoes,  at  50  cents, 
80      "       St.  Helena  potatoes,  45  cents, 
20      "      Davis  seedling,  "        "     " 
28      "      Bradstreet         "        "     " 
8      "      Tomatoes,  50  cents, 

1     "      Beans,  1  dollar, 

300     "       bundles  of  stalks, 
120  baskets  of  corn, 

6        "      soft  " 
lOOO  Cabbages,  at  4  cents, 

Deduct  expenses, 

Deduct  one  day's  work  ploughing  in  May, 

$60  75 

I  then  have  a  clear  gain  of  $60.75,  besides  the  extra  value  of  the 
land.  Ton  will  see  that  I  have  charged  nothing  for  harvesting  the 
corn  ;  I  thought  the  butts  worth  enough  to  pay  for  harvesting, 
so  I  gave  no  credit  for  the  corn  fodder  and  charged  nothing 
for  the  harvesting.    I  ploughed  this  piece  of  ground  10  inches 


6  00 

8  00 

12  00 

15  00 

2  50 

35  00 

$103  85 

$4  00 

21  50 

13  50 

9  00 

12  60 

4  00 

1  00 

6  00 

60  00 

1  00 

40  00 

1172  60 

103  85 

168  75 

8  00 
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deep,  and  tarned  op  bo  mach  of  the  cold  sobsoil  that  I  think  mj 
first  crop  was  not  as  good  as  it  would  hare  been  bad  I  ploaghed 
shallower,  bat  I  am  satisfied  the  land  for  after  crops,  will  am- 
plj  pay  for  the  meager  crop  I  got  at  first. 

You  will  see  that  I  horo  charged  but  half  the  worth  of  the 
manure,  as  I  calciilate  one  half  of  the-  valne  of  the  manure 
should  be  charged  to  the  land  and  one  half  to  the  crop. 

Andover,  Nov.  8,  1860v 


PAUL  T.  WINKLST'8  8TATBM£NT. 

•^The  piece  of  waste  land  which  I  offer  for  the  inspection  and 
consideration  of  the  committee,  contains  about  15  acres.  It  was 
worthless  before  I  commenced  improving  it  because  it  did  not 
produce  anything  of  any  value.  It  was  covered  with  bashes  and 
moss,  such  as  wild  rose  bushes,  iron  bushes,  bayberry  bashes,  Ac. 
Some  of  the  bushes  we  cut  and  burned  on  the  ground  and  some 
wo  ploughed  iu.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam.  We  ploughed  about 
8  acres  of  ic  in  the  summer  of  1857,  in  wet  weather  when  we 
eould  not  do  anything  else  to  advantage.  Thus  ploughing  in 
all  that  was  green  to  decompose  previous  to  ploughing  in  the 
following  spring  when  it  was  cross  ploaghed,  and  about  G  acres 
of  it  manured  with  as  much  manure  as  could  be  ploughed  in. 
The  remainder  was  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  not  planted, 
as  I  do  not  think  that  it  pays  to  plant  and  hoe  without  manure. 
All  that  was  manured  was  planted  to  corn,  but  on  account  of 
the  wet  and  cold  weather  it  was  not  planted  until  the  5th  and 
6th  of  June,  hence  it  was  not  very  sound  corn.  In  1859  that 
which  had  been  planted  to  corn,  was  sowed  to  barley  and  grass 
seed,  and  it  was  a  good  crop.  This  year  we  have  cut  two  large 
crops  of  clover  and  herds  grasa. 

In'  the  summer  of  1858  the  remainder  was  ploughed,  and  last 
year,  (1859,)  it  was  manured,  ploughed,  and  planted  to  corn  and 
Ruta  Baga.  The  corn  did  not  get  ripe  and  not  a  very  good 
crop.  The  Ruta  Bagas  was  a  fair  crop.  This  year  5  acres  of 
it]were  sowed  with  6  bushels  wheat  and  grass  seed,  and  4  acres 
to  barley  and  grass  seed.  The  wheat  produced  90  bushels,  the 
barley  100  bushels. 
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I  faavo  patoPQ  tbo  whole  piece  1000  loads  of  stable  ai>d  .bara 
yard  manure,  half  a  cord  to  the  load  which*!  ohat>ge  te^tho  land, 
$2000.  The  crops  which' I  hare  peceived  I  ealculate  will  pay 
the  expense  of  cultirating  and  applying  the  manure,  so  that 
the  land  is  now  indebted  to  me  $2000. 

This  I  expect  to  receive  back  again  principal  and  interest  in 
5  years- in' bay  and  farU  feed,  sdhat  I  shall  gain  by  the  opera- 
tion at  the  end  of  8  years  the  yaloe  of  the  land  wliichi  will,  be 
at  least  $100  per  acre. 

Ncwbnr)'port  Not.  1,  1860. 


GIRklJr  CROPS. 


The  Committee  on  Grain  and  Hay  Crops  have  attended  to^ 
the  subject  referred  to  them,  and  report  that  there  were  exhib- 
ited for  premium  one  crop  of  rye,  four  crops  of  wheat,  a  crop  of 
barley,  a  crop  of  corn,  and  a  crop  of  hay.  Some  of  the  Com- 
mittee  visited  the  rye  crop  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Bradley,  on  the 
20th  of  July  last,  and  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  im- 
provement which  he  has  made  in  this  lot  of  boggy  land,  which 
he  has  reclaimed  from  nearly  worthless  land,  (as  that  adjoining 
appears  to  be)  to  a  beautiful  field;  and  we  would  recommend 
his  successful  experiment  to  our  farmers,  who  have  similar  land, 
and  think  tbey  will  be*  richly  repaid  for  the  trial,  as  his 
statement  wil^ show  that  his  experiment  has  been  a  profitable 
one.  Iiris  not' necessary  for  us  to  remark  further  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  the  committee  on  reclaimed  lands  will  doubtless  do*  him 
ample  justice.  We  consider  him  a  model  farmer,  and  award 
him  the  premium  of  $8i00'fbr  his  crop. 

The  committee  regret  that  their  limited  appropriatfon  com- 
pels them  to  pass  over  several  crops  of  wheat,  which  seem  to 
us  entitled  to  a  premium;  as  they  believe  that  wheat  is  an  im- 
portant crop  and  ean  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  ooiinty,. 


judging  from  tbe  process  of  the  small  number  di  fanners  wlm 
iiave  attempted  its  cultaro. 

The  Committee  award  to^J^oseph  Newell,  of  West  Newbury, 
for  his  wheat  crop,  $8.00^  and  wonM  recommend  a  gratuity  of 
three  dollars  eack  to  Ifessrs.  Beiry,  Pottengill,  amd  Todd,  for 
their  crops  ^  wheat 

There  w«8  but  one  crop  i>f  bartey  entered  fiwr  premium^ 
\7hich  wa8  by  Jolin  L.  Hubbard  of  Newbury.  Mr.  Hubbai^A 
supposed  his  land  contained  one  aci-e^  unlal  surveyed,  when  it 
nras  found  to  foil  short  fourteen  rods;  but  in  consideration  of  his 
large  crop,  which  was  fifty-two  and  one-third  bushels  to  the 
4)cre,  we  reoommend  a  gratuity  of  eight  dollars. 

There  was  but  one  crop  of  Indian  corn  entered  for  premium, 
which  was  by  John  0.  Adamst^f  Newbury,  for  which  we  award 
the  premium  of  ten  dollars. 

A  crop  of  English  l^ay  was  entered  for  premium  by  James 
Manning  of  Hamilton,  for  which  we  award  the  premium  of 
•oight  dollars* 

JAMES  P.  KING., 

MARSHALL  G.  ADAMS,  }  Couhiitee. 

J.  LONGFELLOW, 


'I 


LEVERBTT  BRADLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  Winter  Rye  I  offer  for  premium,  grew  upon  the 
northeasterly  part  of  the  field  of  rye,  which  you  visited  the  first 
part  of  July  last,  containing  1  1-8  acres.  It  produced  36  1*2 
•bush.  (56  lbs.  to  the  bush.)  and  1  14  tons  straw,  as  per  certifr- 
-cates  annexed.  This  part  of  the  field  I  enter  for  premium  the 
soil  would  average  in  depth  about  with  the  whole  field  (10 
acres)  from  2  1-2  to  3  feet.  I  measured  another  part  where  the 
soil,  or  muck,  averaged  15  feet  in  depth,  lying  on  tho  south 
side,  and  about  mid-way  of  the  whole  field,  containing  3-4  of  an 
acre,  which  produced  25  bushels  rye  and  one  ton  straw.  The 
crop  of  rye  upon  the  whole  field,  of  ten  acres,  produced  well 
and  harvested  in  good-  order.  Those  who  purchased  the  rye 
end  straw,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  good  quality  of  each. 

Whole  amount  of  rye:  whole  field,  10  aores,  250  bushels; 
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Straw,  13  1-2  tons.  Sold  the  rye  in  Lawreace  vJb  fpom  90c  to 
$1  per  bushel;  straw  $12  per  ton  delivered  at  same  place. 

The  rye  and  straw  of  the  first  and  second  of  the  above  named^ 
parts,  grew  upon  the  reclaimed  land  which  I  also  enter  for  pre- 
miam*  The  whole  field  of  rye  was  sown  late  in  Nov.  1859. 
Aftep  ii  came  up  this  spring,  it  was  interrupted  in  its  growth 
greatly  by  frosts  and  drouth.  The  whole  field  was  cleared  in 
the  spring  of  1858,  and  has  prodaced  good  crops  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  of  the  last  (this  year)  you  have  the  result, 
excepting  the  part  planted  with  potatoes.  jy*o  manure  has  been 
used  in  producing  the  above  named  crops,  either  of  the  years. 

The  Committee  on  Reclaimed  Meadows  have  been  furnished 
with  full  particulars  relative  to  the  expense  of  reclaiming,  to 
which  I  would-refer  for  full  details. 

Methuen,  Nov.  3, 1860. 


JOSEPH  NEWELL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  enter  for  premium  a  crop  of  Wheat  (Spring)  of  the  Bald 
variety,  which  grew  on  one  acre  and  forty-two  rods  of  land,  and 
weighed  2315  pounds,  as  per  certificate  enclosed  with  this  state- 
ment. 

The  ground  till  last  year  had  been  mowed  for  a  long  time; 
last  season  it  was  planted  with  corn,  and  manured  as  follows : 
I  spread  upon  the  sward  twenty  ox  cart  }oads  of  barn  manure, 
and  ploughed  in  about  8  inches  deep;.  I  then  spread  upon  the 
furrow  as  many  loads  more  of  the  same  kind  of  manure,  and 
harrowed  in  well  and  planted;  after  the  corn  came  up  I  ap- 
plied a  handful  of  ground  clamshells  to  each  hill. 

The  present  season,  for  my  wheat  crop  I  ploughed  the  lot  the 
10th  day  of  April,  and  prepared  as  usual  by  harrowing  well; 
on  the  14th  I  sowed  three  bushels  of  grain  prepared  as  follows: 
J  took  a  half  hogshead  and  filled  it  two-thirds  fbll  of  water 
then  putting  in  the  grain  a  little  at  a  time,  skimming  all  that 
floated  on  the  surface,  and  cleansing  it  thoroughly;  then  drain- 
ing off  the  water,  I  added  strong  brine  (beef  brine)  enough  to 
cover  the  grain  and  let  it  remain  say  eighteen  hours  ;  I  then 
shoveled  the  grain  into  a  cart,  wet,  mixing  with  as  much  slacked 

11 
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limo  as  would  adhere  to  it,  and  immediately  sowed  broadcast, 
:and  harrowed  twice  ;  this  was  on  the  14Ui  of  April. 

The  20th  day  of  April  I  sowed  grass  seed  on  the  same  lot 
^and  harrowed  twice  again,  and  on  the  23rd  rolled  it,  which 
finished  the  labor  till  harvest.  I  cut  it  on  the  10th  day  of 
August,  put  it  into  the  barn  on  the  18th,  and  thrashed  it  the 
mext  week  ;  thrashed  with  flail,  and  winnowed  it  twice.  The 
.result  has  exceeded  my  expectations,  yielding  30  bushels  strong 
of  plump  grain,  weighing  60  lbs.  per  bushel  to  the  acre  ;  (see 
certificate.)  No  manure  or  dressing  of  any  kind  was  applied 
>to  the  crop  this  year,  only  as  above  stated.  The  soil  is  a  heavy 
loam,  underlying  which  is  a  slate  ledge,  which  in  many  places 
•  comes  to  the  surface. 

As  wheat  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  cereal  grasses,  so  it  re- 
quires the  greater  care  to  produce  it.  The  soil  intended  for  its 
<reception,  should  be  brought  into  as  fine  condition  as  possible. 
To  accomplish  this,  manuring  and  thorough  culture  are  indis- 
ipeusable.  If  this  is  attended  to,  the  soil  will  be  in  a  loose  and 
ifertile  state,  and  will  possess  such  a  depth  of  tilth  as  will  have 
:a  tendency  to  preserve  it  in  good  condition.  Some  crops,  es- 
.pecially  corn,  require  high  manuring,  but  with  wheat,  I  think 
the  case  is  otherwise.  Land  very  rich  or  very  highly  manured 
is  apt  to  cause  during  the  hot  season  of  summer  a  too  rapid 
growth  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the  seed  ;  and  rust,  lodging, 
.and  ultimate  failure,  is  frequently  the  consequence.  But  I  find 
myself  digressing  from  a  mere  statement  of  the  crop  in  ques- 
tion, and  return  to  give  an  estimate  of  cost,  &c.,  in  making  op 
which,!  charge  the  usual  price  for  such  work  in  this  vicinity. 

Expense  of  crop  : — 
To  1  day,  self,  man,  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  ploughing, 

"  "        **  two  horses,  harrowing, 

:3  bushels  seed. 
Sowing  and  rolling, 
•Cutting, 

JBinding  up  and  putting  into  barn, 
Threshing  and  clearing  up, 
(Interest  on  land,  $200  per  ^ore, 

42  15 


$4  00 

300 

6  00 

1  00 

75 

5  00 

8  00 

15  00 

-^itiiN  tniops.  SS 


77  00 
20  0% 

«7  09 
42  75 

Oredit  by  88  1-2  bushels  Wheat  at  $2  pw  bushel 
•2  1-2  ^ns  straw,  18  per  t<»iH 


West  N'ewbary^  ScpU  18«(X 


XOEK  G.  BBRBrS  STATEMENT. 

I  present  for  premiam  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  on  oae  acre  of 
grotind.  The  seed  bciag  a  part  of  ten  bushels  grown  from  one 
lialf  bushel  the  previo«s  year,  near  tho  same  spot  The  seed 
was  originally  purchased  in  Boston*  The  amomit  sown  this 
present  season  in  May  was  five  pecks.  Aoioutit  karvested  in 
August,  was  twenty-six  bushels,  measured,  ^we^kig  si^ty-four 
pounds  to  thebusbel. 

The  land  the  previous  year  was  planted  with  com,  and  was  ia 
e  fair  state  of  cultivation.  The  dressing  applied  was  compost, 
stable  manure!  and  soil  thrown  in  the  hills,  twedty  loads  to  the 
acre.  The  soil  is  a  clayey  loam,  free  from  rocks,  and  was  twice 
ploughed,  eight  inches  deep,  by  one  man  and  a  pair  of  horses, 
tlien,  when  sufficiently  dry,  was  harrowed, sown  and  bashed. 
The  crop  was  harvested  and  threshed  by  hand. 

Danvers,  Sept  25th  1869. 


BAVtD  PETTINQELL'S  STATfiMElTr. 

1  offer  for  premium  my  crop  of  wheat  grown  on  one  acre, 
the  prodact  being  thirty-one  and  a  half  bushels,  weighing  six- 
ty four  and  a  half  pomds  to  the  bushel.  The  kind  sown  was 
'the  Bald-head -wheat.  The  soil  is  a  dark  gravelly  loam.  The 
land  was  broke  up  in  the  fall  of  '57,  and  planted  with  corn  in 
r  the  spring  of  ^58.  The  manure  applied  was  five  cords  of  stable 
dressing  per  acre.  It  was  planted  with  corn  in  the  spring  of 
'59,  with  four  cords  of  stable  manure  applied  to  the  acre.  I 
used  no  manure  the  present  season.  The  wheat  was  30wn  cm 
the  18th  of  April  ;  the  .quantity  of  wheat  sown  was  five  .pecks. 
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I  let  mj  wheat  »tand  till  ready  to  tbrasb.    I  barve^tcd  Aagnet 
21dt. 

Expense  of  crop  : — 

Interest  on  land,  $6  W 

Ploughing,  2  00 

Sowing  and  Harrowing,  1  50 

Five  pecks  of  seed,  2  50 

l^eaping  and  Binding,  4  00 

Carting,  1  00 

Threshing,  3  00 

Winnowing  and  use  of  machine,  1  00 

at  00 


Credit  bjr  31 1-2  bosha.,  and  two  quarts,  at  t2  per  bosh.,  63  12 
Straw,  12  00 

75  13 
21  00 


Nett;  54'  12 

Topsfield,  Not.  8th,  I860. 


DANIEL  O.  TODD'S  STATEBIBNT. 

I  present  for  joar  consideration,  a  crop  of  wheat  raised  on 
one  acre  of  land,  which  was  sarvejred  by  Edward  Smitfr  of 
Rowley.  It  was  sowed  upon  the  81st  of  March  last.  The 
land  was  ploughed  and  sowed  in  less  than  one  day.  The 
ground  was  harrowed  beibre  sowing,  allat  a  coat  of  two  dol- 
lars.  The  ground,  two  years  ago,,  was  worn  out  field4and  ; .  for- 
merly it  was  bushy  pasture-land,  not  worth*  its  taxes,  being  a 
light  sandy  loam.  It  was  top^ressed  with  four  cords  of  com- 
post manure,  worth  eight  dollars.  The  ground. was  bpoke  up 
last  year,^and  planted  with  potatoes,  and  manured  with  salt  hay 
in  the  hilL  I  had  a  good  crop.  The  wheat  raised  was  the  Chi- 
na-sea wheat.  On  this  acre  there  were  1445  lbs,  making  twenty 
four  bushels  and  five  pounds.  I  sowed  two  bushels  on  this  acre. 
The  expense  of  harvesting,  threshing  and  cleaning,  was  $6  25. 
This  wheat  was  weighed  in  the  presence  of  three  disinterested 
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persorns.    It  was  thou^t  by  those  who  cut  and  bound  np  the 
wheat,  that  we  lost  from  one-fifth  to  one-foarth  by  shelling  out. 
Rowley,  Sept.  25th,  I860. 

70HN  L.  HUBBARD'S  STATEMENT. 
T  wonld  call  your  attention  to  a  crop  of  barley  raised  by  me 
on  146  rods  of  land.  This  crop  was  raised  on  two  pieces  of 
land,  the  whole  being  mdlnded  in  the  survey,  and  at 
the  time  of  sowing  was  supposed  to  contain  one  acre.  The 
first  lot  of  fift^  nine  reds  and  eleven  links,  had  been  under  cul- 
tivation three  years  ;  two  with  corn,  and  one  with  potatoes,  as 
A 'kind  of  experimental  lot  to  test  the  "best  manner  cff  applying 
manure  ;  but  the  trial  being  unsatisfactory,!  will  only  say  that 
fbeland  was  well  manured,  and  carefuHy  cultivated.  The  soil 
is  a  day  loam,  the  clay  in  some  spots  cropping  out.  Its  prod- 
uce being  less  than  half  a  ton  of  very  poor  hay  to  the  acre,  and 
lying  adjoining  a  fresh  meadow,  is  what  is  usually  called  cold 
heavy  land.  It  was  ploughed  the  last  week  in  April,  and  six 
loads  of  25  bushels  each,  spread  on  the  furrow  and  harrowed 
in.  The  manure  was  from  the  horse  stable,  worked  over  by 
the  hogs.  After  harrowing,  the  land,  from  its  clayey  texture, 
was  very  nubby,  so  much  so  that  a  roller  was  passed  over  it 
before  sowing  ;  two  bushels  of  seed  were  sown  :  it  was  har- 
rowed once,  the  grass  seed  sown  and  harrowed,  and  finished  by 
rolling.  The  seed  came  up  quick,  even,  and  grew  rapidly,  and  on 
the  17th  day  of  S^une  some  of  It  was  in  liead;  on  the  4th  of 
July  It  was  in  full  head  and  had  "begun  to  show  the 
•*  red  row'',  standing  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  being 
the  handsomest  barley  I  ever  saw*  A  shower  on  that  day 
beat  down  a  part  of  it,  -which  never  came  up  again. 
The  crop  was  harvested  the  third  week  in  July,  giving  thirty- 
two  large  cocks  onthe  lot.  The  other  piece,  containing  eighty- 
six  rods,  fifteen  links,  was  worked  one  day  after  the  first.  The 
land  in  tins  case  was  of  much  better  quality  than  the  other,vm 
part  of  it  being  high  sandy  loam,  running  to  a  lower  level,  and 
a  deep  black  loam.  This  had  been  in  cultivation  two  years  ; 
with  com  the  first.  It  was  manured  in  the  hill  with  equal 
parts  of  old  and  green  manure  composted  together.  The  second 
year  the  manure  was  ploughed  to  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  full 
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ox-cart  loadlB  to  the  acre,  consbting  o£  manure  from  tfie  BorM* 
9table,  thrown  in  the  barn  yard  as  it  was  teamed  from  the  city 
in  the  fall  and  winter.  When  this  lot  was  ploughed  this  8pring^ 
90  much  manore-of  the  la&t  yearns  application  was  tiumed  out, 
that  it  was  tbovgkt  wineeesaaiy  to  ^;>ply  any  more.  The  land 
k  this  case  was  osly  harrowed  befoFO  sowing  ;  the  after  tf cat- 
ment  being  tlie  same  as  iBi  the  ethetease.  This  did  not  come* 
ip  so  even  aa  the  otlber,  owisg  1  think  to  its  mot  being  rolled 
before  sowiog.  The  yield  in  this  case-  was  forty  laige  cocks 
from  two  and  a  half  baeh.  ef  seed.  The  yield  i^  gvain,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  certificates  h^ewitb  presented,  waa  42 1-4  bush- 
els from  the  146  leds  of  land,  weighing  fifty-two  lbs.  to^ 
the  measured  biehel,  being  21 W  lbs,  or  withim  elei^n  lbs.  of 
ferty-eight  bas^  at  the  societies  standaid  of  fovty-sia.  Ibe.  to  o 
bushel  withim.  a  fractien  of  fifty-two  and  o  thisd  b«6k.  to  the- 
acre 

My  design  ia^tbemaaagemeat  af  the  aboie  naaied  laad,  was^ 
to  obtain  o  good  orop^of  grain,  amd  haice  the  land  left  in  good 
condition  fer  grass  ;  and  my  e:iperienoe,  in  this  and  other  ca>> 
SOS,  satisfies  me  that  thlatsis  the  best  way  to  attaia  that  end.  1^ 
has  always  seemed  to  me,  that  it  is^almoet  useless  to  ej^)ect  a 
good  cr<^  of  hay,  after  taking  from  the  land  a  crop  of  corn  or 
potatoes  a»d  a  eri^  of  grain,  without  the  application  of  any 
manure  after  the  hoed  ciopw 

It  may  be  thought  by  many  that  the  amount  of  seed  sown,. 
was  much  too  large,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  ittwas  not  the  case,. 
for  those  parts  of  my  grain  that  were  the  thinnest,  lodged  the- 
most.  Land  that  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultiTation,  neede^ 
heavy  seeding,  and  if  you  do  mot  grow  straw,  you  will  be  sire 
to  grow  weeds.  I  am  satisfied  too,,  that  rolliag  prerious  to 
sowing,  is  of  xerj  great  advantage.  I  think  to  get  the  bes6 
crop  of  grain,  the  land  should  be  as  fine  as  an  onion  bed,  be- 
cause yom  can  see  to  sow  it  much  mere  even  ;  the  seed  gets^ 
more  evenly  coverod,.  amd  cooseiyfteatly  comes  up  more  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  la  Qonclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  entered} 
thi6  crop  for  a  prcmiMn,  on  the  supposition  that  I  had  an  acre,, 
but  on  surveying  it,  it  fell  short.  Lha^emado  this  statement,. 
and  you  can  make  any  use  of  it  you4hink  propcn. .  The  ccrtifii 
cates  are  all  enclosed  wiih  this  sta4iemenJ;. 
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Expense  of  crop  :— 
Plonghiog,  sowing,  and  covering, 
Seed, 

Ilarvesting, 
Threshing, 
MaAure, 


Credit  by  2  tons  of  Straw,  $6  per  ton, 
Grain, 


16  00' 
3  3T 
3  50. 
6  00 
6  00 

24  81 

12  00 
33  41 

45  41 

24  87 

Nett;.  20-  54 

Newbury,  Nov,  15,  1860. 


JOHN  C.  ADAMS'  STATBMENT. 

The  crop  of  corn  which  I  have  entered  for  preminm,  is  not 
yet  entirely  harvested.  I  send  yon  the  weight  of  said  corn  for 
two  rods,  one  hundred  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
whole.  The  land  was  in  corn  last  year,  manured  in  the  hill 
at  the  rate  of  five  cords  of  barn-yard  manure  to  the  acre.  The 
present  crop  was  planted  on  the  21st  and  22d  of  May,  with  the 
Dole  corn,  manured  in  the  hill  with  five  cords  of  compost  worth 
20  dollars.  The  cost  of  labor  I  estimate  at  twenty-four  dollars, 
harvesting  included.  The  land  is  of  a  sandy  loam,  valued  at 
eighty  dollars  per  acre.  The  proper  certificates  of  the  meas- 
urement of  the  land  and  weight  of  the  corn,  are  attached  hereto. 

Newbury,  Nov.  14,  1860. 


JAMES  MANNING'S  STATEMENT. 

I  herewith  enter  for  premium  a  grass  crop  on  an  acre  and 
twenty  and  a  half  rods  of  land,  in  Hamilton,  on  the  farm  be- 
longing to  Mrs.  George  T.  Saunders  of  Salem,  and  which  I 
carry  on  for  her.  The  land  has  been  measured,  and  the  crop 
Weighed,  as  will  be  seen  by  certificates  accompanying  this  state- 
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ment«  It  had  been  sown  with  onions  daring  tho  six  previous 
years,  and  of  coarse  was  highly  manured.  The  maggots,  how- 
exeTy  destroyed  the  crop  of  onions  last  year,  and  partially  the 
year  before,  so  that  I  ploughed  in  what  remained  in  Angost, 
and  sowed  it  down  with  grass  seed,  (Herds  grass  and  Red-top 
with  three  lbs.  of  clover.)  At  the  same  time,  I  sowed  roiind 
tornip  seed,  and  harvested  from  the  land  five  hundred  bnshds. 
The  grass  seed  caught  remarkably  well,  and  fearing  that  the 
winter  might  injure  it,  I  pat  in  « larger  quantity  of  seed  thaa 
is  QSnally  sown.  It  wintered  well,  and  at  the  time  for  catting, 
the  grass,  principally  Herds  grass  and  cloven  stood  very  high 
and  thick,  forming  as  dense  a  mass  as  could  be  dried  on  the 
ground.  It  took  two  of  as  two  days  to  mow,  and  three  days  to 
make  it  It  was  weighed  from  the  field,  load  by  load,  before 
going  to  the  bam.  A  second  crop— 4^  clover — at  once  sprang 
up,  which  was  harvested  and  weighed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  crop.  The  hay  was  well  made,  and  has  kept  well  to 
this  date  in  the  bam,  as  yoar  committee,  or  any  one  else  can 
have  opportanity  to  see.  The  first  crop  harvested  in  July, 
weighed  foar  ions  and  fifty  pounds  ;  the  second  crop  harvest^ 
in  September,  weighed  twe  tons  and  five  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  making  a  total  of  six  tons,  and  six  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  on  the  above  lot  of  land. 

HamiltOD,Noiv.  1.1860. 


ROOT  CROPS. 

The  Committee  on  Root  crops,  report  that  there  were  four 
entries  for  premiums,  for  their  consideration,  two  of  which 
were  for  potatoes,  and  two  for  cabbages.  The  committee,  on 
examination  of  the  statements  presented,  found  that  they  all 
failed  to  conform  to  some  of  the  most  essential  requirements  of 
stlie  society.    The  rule  is  as  follows  : 
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^Claimants  for  ikee  premium  oq  <]iram  and  Boot  crops  will  be 
required  to  hare  tlieir  land  measured  by  a  competent  surveyor, 
tihe  crops  weigbody  and  tbe  amount  of  tlie  same  certified  by  some 
disinterested  person.^'  It  seemed  to  the  committee  almost  ab- 
solntely  necessary  that  the  above  rule  should  be  complied  with 
by  all  the  claimants  for  premiums,  Ijefore  they  -could  Judge  of 
tbe  merits  of  the  several  claims. 

In  all  the  claims  before  us,  there  was  only  '©no,  that  of  S.  A. 
Merrill,  in  whWh  there  was  any  certificate  of  the  measurement 
of  the  lanrd  ;  in  none  of  them  was  the  weight  of  the  crop  given, 
and  in  none  of  them  was  there  iiny  certificate  of  the  anKHint  of 
the  crop  by  some  disinterested  person. 

The  Committee  on  Boot  crops,  cannot  like  most  of  the  other 
committees  of  the  society,  personally  inspect  the  articles  or  op- 
erations, upon  which  they  are  erpected  to  recommend  premi- 
ums, but  they  must  be  governed  by  the  evidence  presented  t« 
tliem  in  the  statement  which  is  made. 

If  the  land  is  not  measured,  and  a  certificate  of  the  same  ap- 
pended, the  committee  must  first  of  all  decide  who  of  the  claln- 
4M9ts  can  guess  the  nearest  on  the  measurement  of  land.  If 
the  crop  is  not  weighed,  the  committee  cannot  determine  who 
has  the  best  crop,  and  the  certificate  of  some  disinterested  per- 
son is  necessary  to  avoid  mistakes,  as  well  as  to  put  all  claim- 
ants upon  as  equal  footing  as  possible. 

In  the  claims  presented  for  our  consideration  for  premiums, 
the  committee  for  tbe  reasons  above  stated,  have  decided  to  re- 
commend no  award,  but  hope  that  the  statements  may  be  pub- 
lished with  the  report.  The  committee  think  it  proper  to  state 
for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  society,  that  before  com- 
ing to  a  full  decision  on  this  question,  they  took  counsel  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  then  in  session,  who  seemed  to  bo  unani- 
mously of  the  opiniout  that  the  essential  rules  of  the  society 
should  be  strictly  complied  with,  by  all  claimants  for  premi- 
ums. 

EBEN  8.  POOR,  Chaibmak* 


DANIEL   OSBORN'S  STATEMENT. 

I  offer  for  premium  a  piece  of  land  in  potatoes  measuring  one 

12 
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acre.  The  field  borders  upon  the  mill-pond  of  the  **Danvers  Iron 
Factory/'  It  has  been  used  for  the  culti  ration  of  onions 
until  the  present  year.  It  was  ploughed  and  planted  early  in 
the  month  of  April.  Tho  manure  used  was  "Peruvian  Guano," 
in  the  drill,  four-hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  variety  of 
potatoes  planted  was  "Jackson  Whites,"  cut  very  fine.  We  com- 
menced digging  the  first  of  August.  We  harvested  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  bushels  by  actual  measurement.  All  were 
marketable  but  fifteen  bushels,  which  were  too  small.  We 
have  sold  all  but  twenty  bushels  which  are  kept  for  seed.  The 
price  obtained  was  fifty  cents  per  bushel  in  the  Lynn  market. 
The  gnano  cost  twelve  dollars  in  Salem.  Three  days  labor 
in  hoeing. 

It  has  been  found  by  actual  experiment  upon  land  in  this  lo- 
cality, that  "Peruvian  Guano"  produces  potatoes  of  a  larger  and 
better  quality  than  barn  manure.  A  good  method  would 
be  to  spread  broadcast  and  plough  in  the  dung,  using  the  "Gu- 
ano" in  the  hill  or  drill,  being  careful  to  have  it  well  mixed 
with  the  soil  before  planting. 

South  Danvers,  Oct.  24th,  1860. 


LBVKRETT  BRADLEY'S  STATEMENT. 

The  crop  of  Potatoes,  1  oflFer  for  premium,  grew  upon  a  small 
part  of  the  reclaimed  meadow,  which  I  have  also  offered  for 
premium,  containing  seven-eigths  of  an  acre.  The  depth  of  soil 
or  muck  was  from  four  to  ten  feet.  The  product  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  and  a  half  bushels,  including  all  sizes. 
The  kind  of  Potatoes,  were  Uiley  Reds,  and  St.  Helenas.  The 
meadow  was  cleared  in  the  spring  of  '58,  and  planted  with  po- 
tatoes in  the  same  year,  July  ^rd,  producing  a  good  crop,  but 
injured  by  early  frosts,  for  table  use,  not  getting  quite  ripe.  In 
1859, 1  planted  with  potatoes,  and  obtained  a  good  crop,  plant- 
ing earlier  than  the  year  before.  This  year  I  planted  the  latter 
part  of  May.  I  used  no  manure  during  these  three  years,  and 
formed  the  hills  at  the  time  of  planting,  hoeing  only  once.  If 
I  should  plant  the  same  again,  or  any  similar  piece  of  meadow, 
should  not  hoe  after  planting,  as  I  should  perform  both  planting 
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MidT  Iiocfng  at  the  same  time.  I  think  it  better  for  the  crop  of 
Potatoes*  as  there  are  no  weede,  and  the  less  the  soil  is  worn^ 
Ihe  better. 

The  Potatoes  were  of  good  qnnixijy  ftce  from  re»t,  although 
the  mildew  or  vust  struck  the  Tines  some  three  weeks  before 
any  fpost,  probably  eausing  a  less  crop  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  Jiad  they  not  been  affected  by  that  fatal  scourge. — 
The  potatoes  hare  been  sold  in  Lawrence,  by  the  barrel,  at  the 
rate  of  60  eents  per  bushel,  anymore  are  wanted  at  the  same 
price,  but  I  cannot  spare  any  more. 

For  further  particulars,  I  refer  you  to  the  commUtee  on  re- 
claimed  meadows,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  giTe  more  minutO' 
statements,  please  write  me. 
^  Methuen,  Nov.  3,  18RD. 

B0BEKT  BOOKHOYSE,  M/8  8TATEMINT. 

The  crop  of  cabbages  I  presemt  fwr  premium,  was  growii^  o» 
34  of  an  acre  of  land,  that  was  breke  mp  last  September  ;  the 
fallowing  spring  it  was  manured  with  between  fiTe  and  sis 
«ords  of  compost  manure,  a  portion  ef  which  was  spread  ou 
and.  mixed  with  ti)e  soil  with  a  cultivator  drawn  by  a  pair  of 
horses,  aid  the  vemainder  was  applied  in  the  httl. 

The  seed  was  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  and  Ihe  plants  transplanted 
in  the  field  about  the  12tb  of  May. 

The  variety  plamted  was  MarMchead  drumhead,  otherwise 
•ailed  the  Stone  Mason  cabbage,  which  is  the  standard  cabbage 
in  this  section. 

In  the  course  ef  the  season  they  were  horse-hoed  and  hoed 
three  times.  I  commenced  cutting  f (Mr  market  the  7th  of  August; 
the  last  was  cut  on  Sept  25th,  every  plant  headed  except  one. 

The  whole  receipts  for  the  crop  amounts  to  $199.85.  The 
most  oi  the  crop  was  sold  on  the  groumd  at  from  5  to  8  cent» ; 
those  sold  in  Boston,  bvought  6  and  9-  cents.  The  expenses  oq 
the  crop  were  as  follows  :  — 

5  1-2  cords  manure  at  $5  per  cord,  $27  50 

Work  preparing  the  land  and  manure  and  planting,  8  OO 

Horse-hoeing,,  and  hoeing  three  times,  11  00 

Carrying  six  loads  ta  Boston,,  at  $3  a  loady  18  Oft 
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Carrying  three  loads  to  Salem,  at  1  dollar,  '3  t)9 

Seed,  2  ounces,  -  2S 

Crop,  Dr.  To  $57  75 

Cr.  by  one  half  value  manure,  $18  75 

Crqp,  199  85 

$213  60 
67  75 


Profit -on  crop,  4155  85 

MarblcheadjTfov.  Htli,  1868. 


S  A.  MERRILL'S  STATEMENT. 

I  have  a  piece  of  laud,  measuring  about  one  and  a  quarter 
acres,  from  which,  in  the  summer  of  1859,  I  cut  about  one  and 
<juarter  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre.  In  November  of  that  year  I 
ploughed  tlus  land,  and  in  the  ensuing  spring,  having  spread  on 
about  five-cords  of  green  barn  manure,  I  again  ploughed,  cross- 
ploughing  to  Che  depth  of  four  inches,  and  harrowing  well  af- 
terwards. I  now  set  mj  hills  for  cabbages*  three  feet  apart, 
(my  furrows  being  also  three  feet  apart,)  and  to  each  Mil  put 
one  shovelful  of  compost,  and  covered  this  with  loam  about 
one  inch  thick,  and  dropped  my  seed, — planting  to  the  depth  of 
about  hair  an  inch.  This  was  about  the  first  week  in  April. 
About  the  first  of  May,  I  hoed  and  thinned  leaving  two  plants 
to  a  hill.  On  the  second  hoeing,  left  but  one  plant  to  a  hilL— 
When  (he  plants  were  young,  I  spread  Paris-plaster  around  and 
on  them,  to  jprevent  the  little  black  insects  from  destroying 
them;  1  did  this  once  or  twice  a  week  fortwo  or  three  weels. 

From  this  land,  I  have  gathered  five  thousand,  five  liundred 
cabbages,  averaging  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  lbs  .per  head 
without  stumps.  I  love  weighed  several  wWk  stumps  and  leaves 
and  found  them  to  average  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  I  tool 
sixty  of  the  last  lot  gathered,  and  had  them  weighed  on  J.  L. 
Dodge's  scales,  and  found  their  aggregate  net  weight  to  be  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  poinds. 

In  consequence  of  tlic  great  crop  of  cabbages  this  year,  the 
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prices  have  been  qaite  low.  The  average  price  tbat  I  obtained 
for  mine,  was  seven  dollars  per  hundred.  The  first  pari  of  the 
season,  I  sold  some  for  ten  dollars  per  hundred,  but  none  during 
any  part  of  the  season  for  less  than  six  dollars  per  hundred. — 
I  subjoin  some  of  the  most  important  statistics : 
Cost  of  marketing,.  1 110  00 

Nineoords  of  manure,  54  00 

Hoeing  and  cultivating,  22  £0 

Bent  of  land,  12  50 

Preparing  ground,  12  50 

One  casd  of  Paris  plaster,  1  50 

213  00 
Total  receipts  trom  sales  at  $7  per  hundlred*,  385  00 


Nett,  172  00 

I  aho  sowed  scveir  thousand  cabbages  under  glass,  in  March 
last,  of  the  variety  known  as  "Yorkers."  These  I  transplant- 
ed in  April  into  old  ground)  which  had  been  planted  the  pre- 
vious year  with  potatoes.  I  placed  my  hills  two  feet  apart  one 
way,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  the  other,  and  into  each  hill 
put  a  shovelful  of  compost  made  up  of  barn  manure,  night-cart 
manure  and*  meadow  mud,  in  equal  parts*  using  about  five  cords 
to-  the  acre.  From  this  acre  I  got  six  thousand  cabbages,  which 
I  sold,  between  the  10th  of  June  and  the  1st  of  August,  at 
eight  cents  per  head. 
Salem,  Nov.  13th,  1860. 


COMPARATIVE    VALUE  Of"    CROPS  AS  FOOD  FOR 

CATTLE. 

The  committee  on  the  eomparative  value  of  the  diflferent 
kinds  of  crops  as  feed  for  cattle,  beg  leave  to  make  the  follow- 
ing report.  Yowr  GOiomittee  wowld  much  raiher  have  had  some 
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subject  to  act  upon  that  woald  not  have  obliged  them  to  make 
o  merely  theoretical  report,  bot  as  thero  was  no  claimant  for  the 
premiam  in  this  case  we  are  obliged  to  make  soch  a  report  or 
to  make  none  at  all,  and  therefore  have  concUded  to  throw  «it 
a  few  UKMtgkts  that  have  occurred  to  ns  on  this  matter.  Bit 
few  farmers  are  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  carry  oat  a  very 
systematic  coarse  of  feeding,  so  as  to  test  the  comparative  valae 
t)f  the  various  kinds  of  food  he  may  have  at  his  command* 
There  are  a  great  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideratioa 
in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  as  for  instaoce  the  age  and  condition  of 
the  animal  at  the  beginning  of  the  trial,  whether  in  gaining  or 
losing  lesh,  the  length  of  time  the  trial  lasted,  if  milch  cows,  the 
<iuantity  and  quality  of  the  milk  should  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  not  by  any  means  should  the  amount  of  la^ 
4>or  necessary  to  lay  in  and  feed  oat  what  is  used  be  omitted* 
None  of  your  committee  have  ever  made  any  very  exact  expert 
tnents  in  this  matter  they  are  therefore  obliged  to  rely  upoa 
the  statements  of  others  which  tbey  have  seen  published.  Among 
these  there  iH  one  which  for  apparent  exactness  and  the  high  au*> 
thority  from  which  it  comes  would  seem  to  be  very  satisfactory, 
4)ut  the  conclusions  arrived  at  so  completely  upsets  the  gener- 
ally received  opinions  in  regard  to  the  value  of  many  kinds  of 
feed  in  use  among  stock-keepers,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  ad- 
verting to  it 

In  this  trial  it  is  asserted  that  about  24^  lbs.  per  day  of  English 
bay  kept  a  milch  cow  in  present  condition.  This  would  give 
4189  pounds  of  hay  from  December  1st  to  Hay  20th,  and  at  a 
cost  of  $15  per  ton,  would  make  the  expense  of  keeping  a  cow 
through  the  winter,  931-41.  This  seems  very  satisfactory  for  a 
cow  of  1000  pounds,  live  weight,  and  is  what  intelligent  farm- 
ers would,  we  think,  call  a  generous  allowance.  This  feed  was 
continued  for  the  term  of  fifteen  days  ;  the  same  cow  was  then 
fed  with  the  same  quantity  of  hay  and  an  addition  of  five  pounds 
of  shorts  per  day  for  fifteen  days  more,  and  shows  the  veny  •re- 
markable gain  of  25  1-3  pounds  in  that  time»  equal  to  1  44 
pounds  per  day  or  298  pounds  from  Dec.  1st,  to  May  20 tb. 
This  increase  in  weight  is  valued  at  4  cts  the  pound,  and 
all  credited  to  the  shorts,  making  them  worth  $1.35  cents  per 
owt.  or  $27  per  ton.    Now  is  this  a  fair  trial  of  the  vake  of 
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shorts  ?  Would  the  gain  be  in  this  proportiion  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  if  it  would  not,  then  must  not  the  value  of 
the  shorts  be  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  falling  off  on  tho 
gain  ?  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  cost  of  keeping  the  cow  in 
hay  was  at  the  rate  of  $31.41  for  tho  feeding  season.  Now 
2,328  pounds  of  shorts  at  $1.35  per  cwt.  comes  to  $31.42  as 
the  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  on  shorts  alone,  supposing  an  animal 
would  live  on  shorts  alone,  and  no  other  more  bulky  food  be 
neceFsary.  This  amount  gives  a  fraction  short  of  14  pounds 
per  day.  Now  if  the  animal  will  live  on  this  amount  per  day,give 
milk  all  the  time,  maintain  herself  in  present  condition,  then 
shorts  are  worth  what  is  claimed,  and  it  shows  how  much  better 
for  any  one  who  buys  feed,  to  buy  them  instead  of  hay,  as  the 
saving  of  room  and  also  of  labor  would  be  of  great  account. 

Now  are  these  things  so  ?  Will  a  cow  in  milk  thus  keep  in 
present  condition  for  a  period  of  171  days  ?  Your  committee 
can  hardly  think  she  will  on  this  amount  of  shorts,  and  there- 
fore cannot  believe  that  shorts  are  worth  $27  per  ton,  when 
English  hay  is  worth  $15  per  ton. 

Another  trial  from  the  same  source  also  sets  forth  as 
remarkable  results  as  the  other.  In  this  case,  meadow 
hay  and  corn  stover  were  substituted  for  English  hay,  and 
the  loss  as  shown  by  the  statement  is  very  remarkable,  being  at 
the  rate  of  598  pounds  for  the  feeding  season.  Now  can  this 
be  so  ?  Would  the  loss  be  so  great  for  any  length  of  time  or 
this  feed  ?  The  cow  consumed  twenty-one  pounds  of  hay  and 
corn  fodder,  and  five  pounds  of  shorts  per  day,  and  lost  on  this 
feed  three  and  eleven  fifteenths  pounds  per  day,  being  about 
six  hundred  pounds  for  the  feeding  season  of  171  days. 

The  loss  is  charged  to  the  hay  and  stover,  and  the  balance 
struck  accordingly  which  left  the  value  of  the  hay  and  stover 
to  be  $3  83  per  ton.  No  account  is  made  of  the  five  pounds  of 
shorts  per  day  which  at  $1  35  per  cwt.,  would  be  $11  54  for 
the  feeding  season,  and  showing  that  meadow  hay  and  corn 
stover  are  not  worth  the  hoosiqg;  for  were  it  not  for  the 
shorts,  the  cow  must  certainly  have  starved  to  death. 

>For  the  reasons  above  stated,  we  believe  that  an  experiment 
continued  for  so  short  a  time  cannot  be  satisfactory,  and  that 
^public  opinion  has  seta  value qpon  the  various  kinds  of  feed, 
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much  nearer  the  truth  than  can  be  ascertained  by  a  trial  of  a 
few  days  continuance.  X'our  committee  had  intended  to  exam- 
ine at  greater  length  this  report  from  which  have  been  taken  the 
above  statements,  but  it  woald  extend  our  remarks  more  than 
would  be  proper,  and  we  will  conclndc  by  saying  that  in  our 
opinion,  no  kind  of  food  can  be  substituted  for  English  hay, 
to  get  the  same  amount  of  nutriment  at  the  same  cost,  and 
that  while  roots,  shorts  and  meal  may  be  fed  in  connexion  with 
the  various  grasses  with  good  results,  yet  to  fix  their  precise 
value,  would  require  trials  of  greater  Iength,and  perhaps  be  at- 
tended with  greater  expense  than  most  farmers  would  be  will- 
ing to  incur. 

We  believe  that  an  animal  fed  on  any  one  kind  of  food  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  changed  to  another  better  or  worse^  will 
show  the  true  value  of  that  food  ;  but  in  order  to  get  at 
anything  like  the  true  value  of  the  article  used,  animals  as 
nfearly  alike  in  age  and  condition  as  possible,  should  be  select- 
ed and  fed,  each  on  a  particular  kind  of  food,  for  a  period  of 
at  least  three  or  four  months. 

And  your  committee  also  believe,  that  in.  order  to*  get  the 
most  advantage  from  the  article  used,  that  regularity  in  feed- 
ing, both  as  regards  time  and  quantity,  should  be  strictly  ob- 
served. If  the  Trustees  wish  to  have  this  subject  further  inves- 
tigated, we  think  an  excellent  opportunity  presents  itself  at  the 
Society's  farm  in  Topsfield. 

As  no  opportunity  has  occurred  for  a  consultation  among 
the  members  of  the  committee,  since  the  writing  of  this  re- 
port, the  undersigned  are  chiefly  responsible  for  what  is  said  in 

JOHN  L.  HUBBARD, )  committie. 
PAUL  T.  WINKLBY,^.^^*''^"- 
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CRANBERRY  CULTURE. 
For  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  rais- 
iog  cranberries,  I  would  respectfully  say,  that  in  coMequenco 
of  a  part  of  them  not  receiving  notice  of  their  appointment  un- 
til the  day  of  exhibition,  together  with  other  causes,  they  are 
not  able  to  make  so  full  a  report  as  desirable.  The  chairman 
will  state,  however,  that  he  visited  the  cranberry  lot  of  John 
D.  Hildredth,  of  Manchester,  which  was  the  only  one  entered 
with  the  society  for  premium,  and  that  he  was  very  much  pleas- 
ed with  its  appearance.  They  were  cultivated  upon  a  basin  of 
rich  deposit,  which  had  undoubtedly  been  accumulating  for 
years  from  the  surrounding  granite  hills  and  foliage  of  the 
woods  ;  the  area  of  which  comprises  about  two  acres;  upon  one 
side  of  this  he  has  made  a  ditch,  and  thrown  the  remainder  in- 
to beds,  the  whole  of  ^hich  is  free  from  weeds  and  grass.  The 
firsfbed  formed,  is  set  with  plants  which  now  entirely  cover  the 
ground  and  are  of  a  uniform  height,  having  an  unusually  heal- 
thy color,  also  an  abundance  of  fruit  buds  fully  developed  ;  the 
remaining  bed  with  the  same  care,  will  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearance, and  probably  yield  not  less  than  four  hundred  bush- 
els yearly.  As  Mr.  Hildreth  has  successfoUy  experimented  up- 
on upwards  of  twenty  rods  of  land,  the  committee  think  he  is 
entitled  to  the  award  of  fifteen  dollars. 

A.  FOWLER,  Chairman. 


JOE^  D.  HILDRBTH'S  STATEMENT. 

The  meadow  on  whieh  I  have  cultivated  the  cranberry  was- 
formerly  a  bog  swamp.  In  the  spring  of  1857, 1  cleared  up  30 
rods  and  planted  potatoes.  After  I  dug  the  potatoes  in  the 
fall,  I  dug  the  meadow  over  and  cleared  out  every  green  thing, 
then  gravelled  over  the  lot  about  three  inches  deep,  took  vines 
from  natural  cranberry  meadows,  separated  them,  cleaned  out 
all  tiie  grass,  and  made  the  vines  clean.  I  set  them  in  rows  of 
about  one  and  a  half  feet  apart^  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  The  first  winter  the  frost  hove  the  plants 
tut  of  the  ground,  and  most  of  the  tops  died  from  exposure  to- 
la 
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frost  and  snn,  "bot  they  sprouted  up  again  the  next  spring.  They 
grew  well  the  next  summer,  but  produced  no  fruit  I  kept  the 
vines  clear  of  weeds  during  the  summer,  by  weeding  and  hoe- 
ing fi^^or  six  times  during  the  season. 

In  the  fall  of  1858, 1  covered  the  vines  with  hemlock  brush ; 
during  the  winter  the  ground  moles  eat  off  about  one  third  of 
the  vines.  The  frost  again  hove  the  vines  out  of  the  ground, 
as  in  1857-8,  but  the  vines  were  not  killed  as  in  that  year.  Du- 
ring the  spring  and  summer  of  1859,  I  kept  the  vines  clear  of 
weeds  by  weeding  ;  did  not  hoe  this  season  in  consequence  of 
the  runners  from  the  plants.  I  gathered  this  fall  (1859)  six  or 
eight  quarts  of  fruit. 

In  the  fall  of  1859, 1  built  a  dam,  and  flowed  the  meadow 
from  November  till  the  28th  day  of  May  1860,  at  which  time  I 
let  the  water  all  off.  The  vines  were  green  and  bright,  and  in 
July  they  blossomed.  I  did  nothing  more  to  them  till  I  gath- 
ered the  crop  in  September,  then  I  pulled  out  all  the  weeds 
among  them,  when  I  gathered  the  crop.  I  had  ten  bushels  of 
large  and  fair  berries,  and  I  judge  that  one  third  of  the  crop 
had  been  stolen  before  I  gathered  the  fruit 

The  quantity  of  land  was  thirty  rods  ;  the  quality  was  bog 
meadow,  or  black  swamp  muck,  varying  from  one  to  ten  feet  in 
depth.  The  expense  of  planting  the  thirty  rods,  including 
clearing  the  land,  and  gravelling,  was  sixty  dollars.  The  ex- 
pense of  weeding  and  culture  was  forty  dollars.  The  produce 
the  third  year  (1860)  was  fifteen  bushels,  ten  of  which  were 
gathered,  and  five  estimated  as  stolen.  The  land  was  cleared 
from  the  wild  state,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  I  set  the  cran- 
berry vines  in  November. 

Manchester,  Oct.  3rd,  1860. 
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THE  TREADWELL  FARM. 

Tbe  committee  on  the  Treadwell  Farm  would  respectfully 
report : —  , 

They  bave  held  the  required  meetings  at  the  farm  since  the 
last  annual  session  of  the  Board  of  Trustees :  and  have  author- 
ized the  sale  of  timber  trees  on  the  farm,  and  the  cutting  of 
such  trees  for  fuel  as  served  to  interfere  with  the  proper  culti- 
vation of  the  land.  They  secured  plans  and  proposals  for  the 
building  of  a  bam  ;  and  have  instituted  an  experiment  with  ma- 
nures— ^based  on  the  circular  issued  by  the  Massachusetts  Soci- 
ety for  promoting  agriculture. 

The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber  are  $412.25,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurer. 

The  lowest  proposal  for  building  the  barn  is  :— for  erecting  a 
building  "72  teeV  by  42  feet ;  18  feet  post,  including  painting, 

.$1500  00 
iFor  cellar,  and  mortar  wall,  275  00 

The  expense  of  the  experiment  in  manures,  according 
to  the  account  of  N.  W.  Brown,  and  to  be  passed  to 
his  credit,  174  12 

It  is  well  known  that  the  barn  upon  the  farm  is  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  that  a  new  and  more  convenient  building  is 
:  required  for  the  proper  managemement  of  the  estate.    Every 
.  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  such  a  building  ;  and  the  com- 
mittee has  already  raised  by  subscription  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  by  the  sale  of  timber,  referred  to  above,  four  hundred  and 
twelve  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents.    They  would  recommend 
that  the  fund  which  has  accumulated  in  various  ways  from  un- 
claimed premiums  and  not  required  for  the  libraiy,  amounting 
to  about  five  hundred  dollars,  be  appropriated  to  the  same  pur- 
pose.   And  they  are  satisfied  that  Uiis  sum,  in  all  about  eleven 
hundred  dollars,  together  with  such  aid  as  Ur.  Brown,  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  farm,.canitfford.to  render  under  the  terms  of  his 
occupancy,  would  furnish  an  ample  and  convenient  building. 
They  would  urge  upon  the  trustees  the  adoption  of  some  plan 
by  which  the  barn  can  be  erected  as  early  as  possible. 
In  instituting  agricultural  experiments  on  the  farm«  thejcom- 
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mittee  have  endeavored  to  commence  with  such  a  system  as 
would  bring  it  into  better  caltivation^  and  prepare  it  for  satis- 
factory results.  Most  of  the  land  is  light,  saady,  and  leachy  ; 
and,  having  been  scantily  manured  for  many  years,  it  reqikires- 
a  long  and  systematic  process  of  fertilization*  Last  yea^  ex- 
periments were  made  with  artificial  manares,  to  but  little  pur- 
pose*  And  the  committee  conceived  that  they  could  not  dis- 
charge  their  duty  to  the  society,  and  be  of  more  practical  servier 
to  the  farm  than  by  adopting,  this  year,  the  following  series 
of  ezpenments,  proposed  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture^ 
and  presented  for  premium  by  the  Massachusetts  Society  : — 

The  Massachusetts  Society  Dor  Promoting  Agriculture,  offers 
premiums  for  experiments  with  manures,  as  follows  : —  1st  pre- 
mium, $100  00  :  2nd,  $75  00  y  3rd,  $50  00. 

Select  a  level  piece  of  land  of  any  convenient  size,  fronv 
twenty  square  rods  up  to  as  many  acres  or  more,  which  should 
be  as  nearly  equal  in  its  character  and  conditions  as  possible. 
Divide  it  into  five  equal  parts,  numbering  them  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5; 
for  a  rotation  of  three  years. 

"Divide  the  manure  which  it  is  proposed  to  apply,  and'whicb 
should  be  of  af  uniform  character,  into  four  equal  parts.  At  the- 
time  of  the  first  ploughing  in  the  spring,  spread  evenly  one- 
fo«rth  of  the  manure  upon  plot  No.  1,  and  then  plough  the^ 
whole  field  of  an-eiyial  depth..  Apply  another  fourth  part  of 
the  manure  to  j^ot  No.  2,  aad'then  cross  plough  the  whole  field 
lo  about  half  tiie  depth  of  tht^  first  ploughing.  Spread  another 
fourth  of  the  manure  upo&  plot  No  3;  and  harrow  or  cultivate- 
the  whole  field  ;,  after  which  sow  or  plant  the  whole  evenly,^ 
with  any  crop  preferred.  VinaUy;  spread  the  remaimng  quar- 
ter part  of  the  manure  upon  plot  No.  4# 

"Observe  that  by  pnnmng  this  course,  each  of  the  five  lots 
will  receive  equally  a  deep  ploughing,  a  shallow  plongbing^  and* 
a  harrowing  or  eultivo^ing,  the  only  difference  in  them  being 
that  in  No.  I  the  manure  it  buried  disep,  m  No.  2  shallow,  ia 
No.  3  buried  oinly  slightly,  but  coated  with  loam,  and  in  No*. 
4  left  exposed  upon  the  sudbce*;*  while  No.  5^  gets  no  manure.^ 
The  manure  is  to  be  spread  broadcast  and  as  evenly  as  possible. 
The  after  cultivation  sboold  be  the  same  on  each  of  the  lots^ 
and  the  harvest  of  each  sboold  take  place  at  the  same  time,^ 
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^Let  a  statement  6{  the  character  of  the  soil,  whether  light 
'Or  heavy,  dry  or  moist,  leachy  or  retentive  of  manures,  the 
crop  of  1859,  kind  and  amount  and  mode  of  application  of  ma- 
nuro  in  1859,  size  of  field  covered  by  the  experiment,  depth  of 
£rst  ploughing,  kind  and  amount -^f  manure  used  in  1860,  kind 
of  crop,  when  and  hew  sown,  number  of  times  and  manner  cul- 
tivated, and  weight  of  product  on  an  average  rod  of  each  plot 
i)e  made  in  1860,  and  returned  ia  the  annual  report  4)f  each  So- 
xiiety. 

'^f  there  is  a  double  product,  as  grain  and  straw,  corn  and 
•stover,  let  the  weight  of  the  secondary  product,  be  given  on 
'each  plot. 

"If  the  competitor  weigh  the  whole  'tarop,  instead  of  estima- 
ting it  by  an  average  rod,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  such  a 
^course. 

A'brief  synopsis  of  the  weather  for  each  of  tiie  following 
months,  by  dividing  each  month  into  three  parts,  and  using  the 
terms  dry,  moist,  and  wet,  to  indicate  the  general  character  of 
the  weather,  will  also  be  expected. 


May    .    -    -> 

FIRST  THIHSD. 

•SECOND  THIRD. 

LAST  THIRD. 

>JUME     -     -     - 

July    -    -    - 
August    -    - 
€eptembee   - 

^'A  similar  report  of  all  the  above  items,  except  the  nature  of 
«the  soil,  will  be  made  in  1861,  and  in  1862,  when  the  premiums 
^ill  be  awarded.  No  manure  is  to  be  applied  to  the  second 
iand  third  •crop.'*' 

"The  above  premiums  are  e^pen  to  competitors  throughout  the 
<:!ommonweaitfa.  Competitors  for  premiums  offered  by  other 
Agricultural  Societies  are  invited  also  to  compete  for  the  above, 
the  same  experiments  serviag  for  both,  by  filling  a  duplicate 
statement  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Society. 

"In  awarding  the  premiums,  all  other  things  being  equal,pref- 
erence  will  be  given  to  those  which  are  tried  on  the  largest 
space  of  land,  and  also  where  the  competitor  weighs  the  whole 
crop  instead  of  an  average  rod.  Notice  of  an  intention  to  com- 
pete, must  be  given  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  first  day 
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of  January,  1861,  mih  the  statement  required  in  the  tenns   of 
the  Premium. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  experiments  on  the  Tread- 
well  Farm,  as  made  by  N.  W.  Brown,  the  occupant. 

let.    The  entire  crop  was  corn. 

2nd.    Amount  of  land,  2  1-2  acres. 

3rd.  Amount  of  manuro — 16  cords  of  best  barn-yard  ma- 
nure. 

4th.    Soils  light,  sandy,  Icachy. 

5th.  Crop  of  1859 — Barley  turned  in  green,  and  sowed  with 
Buta  Baga. 

Gth.    In  1859,  one  acre  manured  with  good  barn-yard  manure. 

7th.    Depth  of  first  ploughing,  ten  inches. 

8th.    Hoed  three  times. 

9th.  Lot  No.  1.  Manure  harrowed  in  ;  weight  of  entire 
crop  of  corn  and  stover,  2820  lbs.  ;  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear, 
1470  lbs. 

10th.  Lot  No.  2.  Manure  pfoughed  in  shallow  ;  weight  of 
entire  crop  of  corn  and  stover,  2800  lbs.  ;  weight  of  corn  in 
the  ear,  1470  pounds. 

11th.  Lot  No.  3.  Manure  spread  on  the  surface  ;  weight 
of  corn  and  stover,  2590  lbs.  ;  weight  of  corn  in  the- ear,  1470 
lbs. 

12th.  Lot  No.  4.  Manure  ploughed  in  deep  ;  weight  of 
corn  and  stover,  1605  lbs.  ;  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  756  lbs. 

13th.  Lot  No.  5.  No  manure  ;  weight  of  corn  and  stover, 
1680  lbs  ;  weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  840  lbs. 

The  corn  on  lot  No.  4,  rusted  very  badly,  and  the  cpop*  was 
of  little  value* 

A  careful  account  of  labor,  family  expenses,  expenditupe  on 
buildings,  tpols,  <&c.,  cost  and  amount  of  crops,  has  been  kept 
by  Mr.  Brown. 

A  monthly  meteorological  report  has  also  been  made  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institute.  r . 

The  committee  would  recommend  that  by  means  of  thorough 
drainage,  manuring,  and  systematic  ploughing,  the  farm  be 
brought  into  better  condition  for  further  experiments  in  culti- 
vation.   And  they  would  request  the  members  of  the  society  U> 
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forward  such  suggestions  as  will  promote  the  interests  of  the 
farm,  and  will  forward  the  liberal  design  contained  in  the  do- 
nation. 

DANIEL  ADAMS. 

ALLEN  W.  DODGE, 

JOHN  W.  PROCTOR, 

RICHARD  S.  PAY.  .  Commitiee 

WILLIAM  SUTTON.  ^  oommitiee. 

GEORGE  B.  LORING, 
ROYAL  A.  MERRIAM. 
WILLIAM  R.  PUTNAM,  J 


FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  would  respectfully  report: — 

No  entries  of  farms  for  premiums,  have  been  mado  during  tlic 
past  year,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  reward  offered  by  the 
society.  Perhaps  it  ought  hardfy  to  be  expected  that  any  pecu- 
niary consideration  within  the  means  of  our  association,  would 
afford  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  trouble  and  time  neces- 
sary to  prepare  a  suitable  account  of  the  business  of  any  one 
farm  in  our  county,  for  the  period  of  twelve  months.  The  man- 
ual labor  of  agriculture  is  exhausting.  The  various  duties  of 
tho  active  and  industrious  farmer  are  intricate  and  absorbing. 
The  ever  changing  variety  in  the  results  of  agricultural  opera- 
tions from  year  to  year  ;  the  surprises  which  occur,  under  the 
hidden  infltiences  of  nature,  an  abundant  crop  here,  a  scanty 
one  there,  produced  by  causes  beyond  man's  reach — the  disap- 
pointments which  often  follow  well-directed  industry,  the  ac- 
cidents of  weather,  the  uncertainties  of  all  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble productions — all  combine,  we  are  aware,  to  discourage  tho 
faithful  farmer  in  his  attempts  to  record  the  efforts  and  designs, 
and  results  of  tho  year.  We  can  perhaps  hardly  expect  to  in- 
duce our  farmers  to  make  such  a  record,  by  any  pecuniary  re- 
ward, whicli  we  can  offer. 
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But  there  are  other  motives  which  should  not  be  forgot- 
ten.   The  first  necessity  in  every  successful  operation,  is  a  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  our  affairs.    It  is  so  in  trade,  in  mano- 
factures,  in  commerce  ;  and  from  this  law  agriculture  is  not  ex- 
empt.   There  is  a  great  deal  of  tradition  it  is  true  in  farming. 
The  son  remembers  his  fathers  mode  of  tilling  the  earth,  and 
has  inherited  perhaps  his  father's  skill  in  the  care  of  animals, 
and  he  may  be  a  good  farmer.    But  when  ho  would  go  beyond 
this,  he  must  turn  to  the  recorded  operations  of  others ;  and 
when  he  would  know  exactly  how  he  is  progressing  himself,  he 
must  find  in  his  own  diary  and  account  books,  the  history  of 
what  he  has  done  from  day  to  day,  and  from  year  to  year.    It 
is  this  systematic  management,  which  develops  the  resources  of 
his  farm,  by  making  it  a  matter  of  care  and  study— something 
more  than  the  theatre  of  tedious  and  reluctant  daily  toil.    And 
although  success  often  comes  without  it,  and  failure  sometimes 
comes  with  it,  still  it  is  one  of  those  means  which  will  stim- 
ulate the  farmer  to  new  exertion,  and  will  tend  to  have  a  great 
influence  in  all  his  efforts  towards  prosperity.     It  is  well  to 
Icnow  what  a  crop  costs.    It  is  well  to  know  what  method  pro- 
duced the  best  crop.    It  is  well  to  know  what  crop  is  most 
profitable  in  every  locality.    It  is  well  to  know  how  much  the 
iarm  returns  each  year.    It  is  well  to  know  what  animals  can 
be  profitably  reared  and  fed.     And  all  this  cannot  be  kt^wn 
without  a  faithful  and  systematic  record  ;  with  it,  it  can  be. 
And  this  valuable  knowledge  is  one  of  the  rewards  which  the  ^ 
daily  record  brings  to  him  who  makes  it. 

Of  the  value  of  this  knowledge  to  others,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  speak.  It  constitutes  the  most  valuable  literature 
of  agriculture.  The  theories  and  speculations  of  ingenious 
thinkers  have  their  attractions,  and  they  may  po«ibly  lead  to 
good  practical  results  ;  but  he  who  lays  before  us  an  actual  op- 
eration in  drairagc,  he  who  gives  us  the  results  of  various 
modes  of  ploughing,  he  who  teaches  us  from  experience  the  best 
method  of  fertilization,  he  who  records  the  processes  by  which 
his  farm  has  risen  from  a  wilderness  into  all  the  luxuriance  and 
profit  of  successful  agriculture,  does  more  for  his  fellow-laborer 
on  the  land,  than  all  the  theorists  combined  can  ever  hope  to 
do.    He  contributes  genuine  wealth  to  the  community  in  which 
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he  lires.  He  enrolls  himself  with  the  Smiths,  and  Youngs,  and 
Mechis,  and  Tulls— the  teachers  and  guides  of  agricultural 
labor.  He  aflFords  that  light  which  will  alone  guide  us  through 
the  dark  places  of  farming,  and  protect  us  against  those  tempt- 
ations which  in  the  shape  of  new  inventions,  and  condensed  fer- 
tilizers, and  recently  discovered  crops  of  abundant  promise, 
beset  the  farmer  on  every  hand,  to  lead  him  away  from  the  le- 
gitimate pursuit  of  his  calling,  and  make  him  a  prey  to  every 
form  of  imposture.  When  we  remember  that  no  man  can  afford 
to  cultivate  an  acre  of  land  for  nothing,  or  even  to  resign  it  to 
a  doubtful  experiment  one  year  out  of  the  few  alloted  him  here 
on  earth,  should  we  not  rather  learn  of  him  who  can  tell  us 
how  he  has  reaped  the  largest  reward,  rather  than  of  him  who 
offers  the  large  promises  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane,  or  Hungarian 
Bye  Grass  ?  When  we  know  that  from  a  judicious  application 
of  those  manures  which  in  this  region  every  farmer  can  collect 
for  himself  by  the  application  of  industry  and  economy,  shall 
we  not  learn  of  him  who  does  this  work  well,  rather  than  of 
him  who  presents  us  an  easier  method  by  which  we  may  enrich 
our  acres,  and  would  exhaust  our  soils,  and  our  pockets,  and 
our  patience,  with  a  long  list  of  condensed  substitutes  for  the 
fertilizing  materials  which  lie  all  around  us  ?  It  is  the  record- 
ed operations  of  skillful  and  successful  farmers,  which  may 
teach  us  how  far  to  yield  to  these  temptations,  and  how  far  to 
avoid  them.  It  is  this  instruction  which  our  farmers  need. 
And  if  one  of  their  number  has  raised  the  largest  crop  of  corn, 
or  carrots,  or  hay,  let  him  teach  the  rest  how  it  was  done,  with 
what  manure,  with  what  land,  with  what  seeding,  with  what 
cultivation.  If  one  has  reclaimed  swamps  and  meadows  prof- 
itably, let  him  tell  us  how,  that  we  may  go  and  do  likewise. 
These  are  the  teachers,  who  if  they  will,  may  make  an  Agricul- 
tural college  out  of  every  farm  in  our  county. 

The  benefit  of  every  accurate  and  syistematic  attempt  at 
farming  in  our  country  is  two-fold — to  him  who  makes  it,  and  to 
those  who  observe  and  study  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  men 
in  Massachusetts  cannot  pursue  with  profit  the  careless  and 
wholesale  modes  of  agriculture,  adapted  in  newer  and  more 
sparsely  settled  regions  of  our  country.  There  are  certain 
branches  of  this  industry  to  which  our  soil  and  climate  are  not 
adapted,  and  in  which  we  cannot  hope  to  compete'  with  our 
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neighbors.  Wo  have  undoubtedly  yet  to  learn  what  we  can 
most  advantageously  raise  on  our  land — what  is  best  adapted 
to  our  home  market — what  is  brought  into  the  least  competition 
with  crops  brought  from  regions  better  adapted  to  their  pro- 
duction. Before  the  hog  crop  of  Ohio  became  a  staple  prod- 
uct of  that  great  State,  the  farmer  of  Massachusetts  found  it 
profitable  to  raise  and  fatten  pork.  Before  the  existence  of 
the  present  rapid  communication  between  our  large  cities  and 
the  rich  pastures  of  the  West  and  South-west  was  established, 
th«  production  of  beef  was  a  source  of  large  profit  to  our  com- 
munity. But  are  these  things  so  now  ?  Has  it  been  deter- 
mined whether  the  conversion  of  crops  into  beef  and  pork,  is  the 
most  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of  them  ?  Can  the  farmer, 
who  for  years  has  fed  his  corn  and  hay  to  animals  fattened  on 
his  own  premises,  and  who  has  received  in  this  way  a  fair  re- 
muneration for  his  labor,  assure  you  by  figures  that  he  has  made 
the  most  possible  out  of  that  corn  and  hay  ?  A  farm,  unle^ 
entirely  neglected,  will  always  pay  something,  but  justice  to 
the  bounteous  earth  demands  that  it  should  be  enabled  to  exert 
rts  largest  capacity  for  the  benefit  of  him  who  tills  it.  And 
this  it  cannot  do  if  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it,  is  scanty  or  mis- 
directed. 

There  are  in  Essex  county  nearly  three  thousand  farms,  and 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  improved. 
Our  agricultural  population  is  peculiarly  prosperous.  We  have 
within  our  limits  five  large  cities,  and  many  thriving  villa- 
ges, which  furnish  us  with  excellent  and  convenient  markets. 
One  section  derives  a  large  annual  income  from  its  hay  crop, 
another  from  its  root  crops,  another  from  its  dairy,  and  many 
from  the  garden  and  the  orchard.  Our  farmers  are  not  behind 
any  portion  of  the  State  in  their  industry  and  enterprise.  And 
yet  it  is  doubtful,  whether  on  the  whole  the  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  county  is  improving.  Our  pasture  lands  are  deteri- 
orating. Our  woodlands  do  not  increase  in  value,  in  profitable 
ratio.  Our  hay  crop  does  not  increase  as  it  should.  Oar 
old  orchards  do  not  renew  their  youth  under  kindly  care. 
The  wet  lands  of  the  county  yield  their  wretched  crop  of 
meadow  hay,  just  as  they  did  half  a  century  ago,  instead  of 
sroili-Dg  under  a  burthen  of  sweeter  grasses,  for  the  production 
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oF  which  they  have  beeD  w&ri»ed  by  dyking  and  draiaing. 
This  ought  not  to  be.  At  the  present  price  of  land  per  acre,  and 
at  the  average  price  of  hay,  it  is  now  more  profitable  to  reclaim 
wet  lands,  than  it  i&  to  labour  in  most  of  the  mechanical  occupa- 
tions, or  to  engage  in  most  of  the  smaller  branches  of  trade — 
not  easier,  perhaps^  but  more  surely  profitable.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  our  farmers  should  not  emulate  each  other  in  im- 
proving their  pasture  lands  and  meadows,  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  rendering  an  accurate  account  of  the  expense  and  prof- 
it or  loss  of  each  operation?  These  pastures  and  meadows  oc- 
cupy a  large  portion  of  the  county,  and  may  b»  made  a  source 
of  large  profit,  if  carefully  and  economically  improved.  Is  there 
any  reason  why  our  farmers  should  not  learn  of  each  other  in 
this  matter  ? 

And  then,  again,  the  selection  and  care  of  animals  for  our 
farms  ;  how  much  may  the  farmers  of  each  locality  teach  each 
other  in  this  respect !  With  the  exception  of  those  farms  de- 
voted to  market-gardening,  and  to  small  tracts  of  land  receiv- 
ing their  manure  from  the  sea,  cattle-husbandry  in  its  various 
branches  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  farming.  Let  every  far- 
mer resolve  that  he  will  stock  his  farm  to  its  utmost  capacity 
•  -and  what  should  we  see  ?  The  acre  which  now  yields  a  ton 
of  hay,  would  soon  be  forced  to  double  that  crop, — in  the  begin- 
ning for  the  cattle,  and  afterwards  by  the  cattle.  That  old 
pasture  now  overrun  with  briars  and  bushes,  and  capable  of 
feeding  two  or  three  cows,  which  are  obliged  to  travel  and 
work  for  a  living  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  would  soon  be  called 
upon  to  feed  ten  times  that  number,  and  the  expense  of  reclaim- 
ing woufd  be  paid  by  the  cows.  Whatever  is  done  upon  the 
land  for  the  benefit  of  cattle,  always  receives  its  return  from  the 
cattle  themselves,  if  they  are  properly  selected  and  properly  used. 
What  a  subject  for  inquiry  and  investigation  is  here  opened ! 
Can  we  not  Team  of  each  other  the  class  of  animals  best  adapt- 
ed to  our  soil — whether  for  the  dairy  or  shambles  ;  and  having 
determined  this,  may  we  not  arrive  by  a  system  of  experimeats 
at  the  most  economical  mode  of  feeding  so  as  to  produce  the 
largest  result  ? 

Wo  were  once  told  that  thirty  thousand  sheep  could  be  fed 
in  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  stock  already  kept,  without 
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any  appreciable  addition  to  the  agricritnral  expense  oT  tlie 
countj.    Can  thirbe  demonstrated  ?    There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
profits  to  be  derived  from  sheep  kusbandry  ;  and  there   is  ne 
•donbt  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  to  the  pastures   opoa 
which  they  are  fed.    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  care- 
ful and  systematic  experiment  of  this  branch  of  agricnlture 
should  not  be  made  among  us.    We  live  in  a  region  surroanded 
by  markets  for  wool  and  mutton.     We  have  pastures   which 
need  the  beneficial  effects  of  sheep-feeding.     A^d  yet  an  enter- 
prising  and  public  spirited  citizen  of  our  county  devotes  his 
time  and  a  portion  of  his  ample  means  to  the  introduction 
among  OS  of  the  most  approved  breed  of  mutton  sheep,   now 
known  in  England,  and  not  only  are  the  best  of 'his  flocks  pur- 
chased by  farmers  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  but  the  choicest 
rams  imported  by  him  from  Oxfordshire,  are  passed  by  unheed- 
ed at  our  exhibitions.    If  there  is  profit  la  sheep  husbandry, 
let  those  of  our  farmers  who  have  tried  it  give  us  the  balance 
made  by  rearing  and  feeding;  let  them  ascertain  the  most  prof- 
itable animal  to  feed,  whether  fine-wooled  or  coarse-woqled, 
whether  Merino  or  Cotswold,  or  Oxfordshire  Downs,  or  South 
Downs,  or  Leicesters.    If  the  profits  and  advantages  of  sheep 
husbandry  are  what  its  advocates  assert,  there  is  no  reason 
wh  y  :hree  thousand  farmers  in  Essex  county  should  not  reap 
thei<*  proportion  of  these  profits,  nor  why  the  three  thousand 
farmers  should  not  be  benefited  by  these  animals. 

We  have  hastily  referred  to  some  of  the  topics  in  which  our 
farming  community  is  concerned  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
if  possible  an  interest  in  thera^  sufficient  to  insure  that  amount 
of  experiment  and  information  which  always  grow  out  of  indus- 
try and  honest  emulation.  A  well  managed  farm — a  farm  devo- 
ted to  one  crop  in  the  main,  or  devoted  to  *'mixed  husbandry" — 
is  a  study  worthy  of  every  farmer.  The  details  of  a  successfri 
operation  in  growing  corn,  or  wheat,  or  rye,  or  barley,  or  roots, 
or  grass,  or  fruit,  are  always  interesting  and  profitable  ;  but 
they  may  be  given  by  a  farmer  who  with  the  exception  of  this 
one  crop,  has  come  very  far  short  of  good  farming.  His  gener^ 
al  system  of  husbandry  may  be  very  deficient.  His  buildings 
may  be  badly  arranged.  His  manures  may  be  unskilfally  ap- 
plied.   His  system  of  feeding  may  be  careless  and  extravagant. 
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His  farm  accounts  may  be  loose  and  maccnntte^  How  much 
more  valuable,  therefore,  are  the  details  of  a  well  conducted 
farm  in  the  whole—a  statement  of  the  preparation  and  applica- 
tion of  manures,  of  the  time  of  plaotiiig,  of  the  mode  of  culti- 
tation,  of  the  choice  of  animals,  of  the  profits  on  the  crops,  of 
the  expense  of  labor,  of  the  method  adopted  to  bring  the  farm 
up  to  the  standard  of  good  agriculture.  We  would  urge  upon 
our  farn>er8  an  increased  interest  in  the  entry  of  tkeir  farms 
for  premium,  confident  that  they  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it, 
compared  to  which  the  premium  is  a  mere  trifle,  and  assuring 
them  that  while  they  benefit  themselves,  they  will  also  benefit 
the  community  in  which  they  live.  We  have  many  good  farm- 
ers among  us,  skilful,  prosperous,  thriving  men>  who  manage 
their  farms  well ;  and  whose  example  and  information  ought 
not  to  die  with  them.  We  trust  that  another  year  will  find  them 
carefully  recording  their  operations,  and  offering  them  for  the 
guidance  of  others. 

GEORGE  B.  L0RIX6,  Chairmaj?. 
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FOR    1860-61. 


ALLEN  W.  DODGE,  Hamilton,  President. 

LEWIS  ALLEN,  South  Danvers. 
JEREMIAH  COLMAN,  Newburyport, 
DAVID  CHOATE.  Essex, 
JEREMIAH  SPOPFORD,  Groveland, 

WILLIAM  SUTTON,  South  Danvers,  Treasurer. 
CHARLES  P.  PRESTON,  Danvers,  Secretary. 


Vice  Presidents. 


HONORARY  TRUSTEES. 

James  H.  Duncan,  Haverhill,    I  Richard  S.  Fay,  Lynn, 
John  W. 'Proctor,  S.  Danvers,!  Daniel. Adams,  Newbury, 


TRUSTEES. 


Jonathan  'Berry,  ]tf  iddleton, 
Robert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,.  Salem. 
•John  D.  Cross,  Ipswich, 
Richard  Dole,  Georgetown, 
Thos.  P.  Gen tlee,  Manchester, 
Joseph  How,  Methuen, 
John  M.  Ives,  Salem, 
John  B.  Jenkins,  Andover, 
John  Keeley,  Haverhill, 
E,  G.  Kelly,  Newburyport, 
Joseph  Kittredge,  N.  Andover, 
Cyrus  W.  Lord,  Beverly, 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem, 
I.  Osgood  Loring,  N.  Andover, 
Lambert  Maynard,  Bradford, 


Royal  A.  Merriam,  Topsfield, 
Joseph  Newell,  W.  Newbury, 
Josiah  Newhall,  Lynfield, 
Henry  K.  Oliver,  Lawrence, 
William  Osborn,  Lynn, 
Paul  D.  Patch,  Hamilton, 
Edward  H.  Pearce,  Gloucester, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam,  Wenham, 
Wm.  R.  Putnam,  Danvers, 
Paul  Titcomb,  Newbury, 

D.  M.  Tukesbury,  Amesbury, 
Horace  Ware,  Marblehead, 

E.  S.  Williams,  Newburyport, 
Enoch  Wood,  Boxford, 
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TRUSTEES— NEW  MEMBERS. 


The  Trustees,  whose  term  of  office  will  expire  on  the  daj  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in  1861,  are  : — 


I.  Osgood  Loring, 
John  D.  Cross, 
Edward  H.Pearce, 
William  Osborn, 
William  R.  Putnam, 


Cyrus  W.  Lord, 
Joseph  Newell, 
D.  M.  Tukesbury, 
Benjamin  C.  Putnam, 
Royal  A.  Merriam, 


The  vacancy  in  the  Board  by  the  election  of  Charles  P.  Pres- 
ton, as  Secretary  of  the  Society,  will  also  be  filled  at  the  same 
meeting. 


NEW  MEMBERS— 1860. 


Benjamin  P.  Adams,  Topsfield, 
Geo.  W.  Bpynton,  Georgetown, 
Rufus  H.  Brown,  So.  Danvers, 
J.L.  Colcord,       " 
Caleb  Child.  Marblehead^ 
Daniel  P.  Emerson,  Lynnfield, 
George  E.  Emery,  Lynn* 
Kzekiel  Gowen,  West  Newbury," 
George  Haskell,  jr.,  Essex, 
Kendall  Jenkins,  Andorer, 


Isaac  F.  Enowlton,  Hamilton, 
John  H.'Lovett,  So.  DauTers, 
John  Nutting,  Marblehead, 
John  E.  Oliver,  Salem, 
Haskell  Perley,  Greorgetowo, 
William  Porter,  Wenham, 
William  Potter,  So.  Danvers, 
John  Price,  Manchester, 
Allen  Rowe,  Swampscott, 
Geo.  W.  Winslow,  Marblehead, 


Any  citizen  of  the  county  may  become  a  member  by 
paying  the  sum  of  three  dollars  to  increase  the  permanent  funds 
of  the  Society,  and  he  will  receive  a  certificate  of  his  member- 
ship from  the  Secretary.  No  fines  or  assessments  are  ever  im- 
posed. Members  are  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  the  Library 
and  a  copy  of  the  Transactions  each  year.  All  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  residing  in  the  county,  and  editors  of  newspa- 
pers, published  therein,  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  theLi^ 
brary. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS,  &c. 


STALLIONS-FOUR  TEARS  OLD  AND  OYER. 
SimecHi  Bard  well,  Andover,  first  premiaBi»  - 
Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  second    "  .       -       - 

STALUONS— UNDER  FOUR  YEARS. 
Henry  L.  Hill,  North  Andover,  first  premium,  - 
M.  F.  Hill,  Byfield,  second  pre. 

BROOD  BfARES. 

Frederick  Perley,  Danvers,  first  premium,  - 
Joel  Putnam,  "      second     "         -       - 

Horace  Ware,  Marblchead,  third      "         .       .       . 

FARM  AND  DRAFT  HORSES. 
Jacob  Farnham,  North  Andover,  first  premium,  - 
Abiel  Wilson,  "  second  pre. 

John  Perkins,  South  Danvers,  third  pre, 

COLTS— FOUR  TSARS  OLD. 
George  B.  Loring,  Salem,  first  premium,     - 
Luther  Noyes,  Newbury,  second     "  .       .       . 

Edward  Pyne,  Gloucester,  gratuity, 

COLTS— THREE  TEARS  OLD. 
George  Dane,*  Hamilton,  first  premium, 
John  Rowe,  Haverhill,  second    "        -        •        - 

COLTS-TWO  TEARS  OLD. 
James  Gary,  Swampscott,  first  premium, 
Thomas  Sawyer,  Boxford,  second   «    -        .       - 

TSARLING  COLTS. 
Gilbert  Conant,  Ipswich,  first  premium,    - 
Abiel  Wilson,  North  Andover,  second  pre. 
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BOARS. 

Daniel  Richards,  Danvors,  first  premium     *       -       -        5  M 
Byron  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  second  pre.        -       -        3  00 

BBEEDINQ  SOWS. 

Byron  Goodale,  South  Danvers,  first  premium,   «        •        5  09 
Benj.  P.  Ware,  Marblehead,  second         '*         -        -        3  00 

IWEANED  PIGS. 
Theron  Johnson,  North  Andover,  first  premium,  -       -        5  0# 

OXFORD  DOWN  SHEEP. 

Hichard  S.  Fay,  Lynn,  first  premium,  -       -       -        -      1#  Of 

COTSWOLD  BUCK. 

'Charles  Coliss,  Haverhill,  premium,  -       •       -        5  Of 

PLOUGHING  WITH  HORSES. 
Daniel  Richard,  Danvers,  first  premium,  Maany^s  Horse 

Mower, 00  00 

Jacob  Farnhami  North  Andover,  second  pre. 
Joseph  Longfellow,  Newbury,  third         " 
Kobert  Brookhouse,  Jr.,  Marblehead,  fovrth  pre. 
Samuel  A.  Merrill,  Salem,  fifth  pro.     .        .        • 
Eben  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  sixth    **        •        -       - 
John  H.  Lovett,  South  Danvers,  seventh  pre. 

FARM  IMFI^MENTS  AND  WAGONS. 

George  H.  Pearson,  Salem,  wagon,  gratuity, 
E.  A.  Burbank,  Salem,  **  "... 

Gilman  Andrews,  Salem,  two  wagons  "      •        • 
Richard  Cutts,  Salem,  wagon,  •«      .       .        . 

HORSE  MOWER. 

Fisk  Russell,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  gratuity,   - 
Sam'l  A.  Merill,  Salem,  gratuity,         .... 
"  "  **         **    Two-horse  mower,  - 

SPRING-TOOTH  HORSE  RARE. 
Alxirus  Brown,  Worcester,  gratuity,   -       •        -        -       2  0# 

PATENT  HARROW  TOOTH 
Wentworth  and  Fifield,  Salem,  gratuity,     -       -       -        1  f  0 

FEED  CUTTER. 

Luther  Thayer,  Brighton, I  Of 
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KIDDBR'B  PATENT  BBB-mVE.     ; 
Mo8e3  Jewett,  gratuity, 1  00 » 

WATBR  HOISTING  APPABATU8. 

Waterman,  gratuity, •        1  00 

BECLAIBffING  WASTE  LAND. 
Jonas  Abbott,  Andoyer,  first  premium, 
Paul  T.  Winkley,  Newburyport,  second  pre.     • 

BECLABfED'  MEADOWS. 
Leverett  Bradley,  Methuen,  first  premium, 
UNDEBDRAIKING  LAND. 

George  French,  North  Andover,  first  premium, 

GBAIN  CBOPS. 
John  C.  Adams,  Newbury,  corn  crop,  premium,  • 
John  L.  Hubbard,  Newbury,  barley,  gratuity,     • 
Leverett  Bradley,  Methuen,  rye,  premium,  • 
Joseph  Newell,  West.Newbury,  wheat,  "    - 
Eben  G.  Berry,  Danvers,  wheat,  gratuity, 
Daniel  G.  Todd,  Rowley,        "  "        -        - 

David  Pettingai,  Topsfield,     •*         "        •        - 

HAT. 
James  Manning,  Hamilton,  premium,  •       -       •       -        8  00 

CBAN^BB¥  CULTUBE. 
John  D.  Hildreth^  Manchester,  premium^     -       -       -      15  00  * 

BVTTEB.. 
Mrs^Sarahi  Holt,  Andover,  first  premium,  • 
Sarah  L.  Bidgeway,  West  Newbury,  second  pre; 
S.  R  Swan,  Danvers,  third'  pre.  -        -        .        - 
Mrs.  Famham  Stiles,  Middleton^  fourth  pre- 
Mrs,  C .  M.  Moultonv  W.  Newbury,  fifth  pre, 

CHEESE. 
Joseph  Marshall,  Bssex,  first  premium, 
Mrs,  H,  M.  Titcomb,  West  Newbury,  second  pre. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  Goodale,      "  ''       third    "   • 

Awarded  by  the  Committee  on  Poultry, 
»*^  •*  **^       Tegetablcs, 


15  00 

10  00 

15  00 

15  00 

10  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

10  00 
0  00 
8  00 
7  00 
6  00 

8  00 
6  00 
400 

|18  50 
55  25 

116  UBT  OF  pBmnrifs. 

Awarded  by  the  Gommitttee  Frnit,     -       -  •  126  50 

••          ••             "         Flowers,     -       -  -  85  00 

"           "              "         Articles  from  Leather,  •  9  00 

"           "              "         Counterpanes,  Rags,  &c.,  30  00 

••           «           .  "         Fancy  Articles,  Ac,  -  39  00 

"           "             ••         Bread  and  Honey,  -  18  50 

Total,             -           .           -  $724  25 


117 


RECAPITULATION. 
FARMS,  &c. 


Amount  awarded  to  Under-draining  Land, 
"  "        Reclaiming  Waste  Land, 

**  *'        Reclaiming  Meadow, 

"  "        Cranberry  Culture,  - 

«♦  '♦       Ploughing,   -  .  - 

FARM  STOCK. 

Amount  awarded  to  IloraeSr     -  .  - 

"  "        Swine,  ... 

«  «        Sheep, 

•*  "        Poultry, 

FARM  PRODUCTS. 

Amount  awarded  to  Wheat  crop, 

**     **   Com  crop,  .     -     . 


M 

Rye  crop,    - 

U 

Barley  crop, 

tt 

Grass  crop. 

M 

Vegetables,  - 

•f 

Fruit, 

l< 

Flowers, 

« 

Butter  and  Cheese,   - 

«( 

Bread  and  Honey,    - 

M 

AU  other  objects,     - 

$15  00 
25  00 
15  00 
15  00 
51  00 


-$121  00 


178  50 


17  00 
10  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

55  25 

126  50 

35  00 

58  00 

18  50 
98  50 


-$442  50 


ToUl, 


$742  25 
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15  Pleasant  Street,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

DKALEn  IN 

STOVES,  FUMACES, 

AND 

OF  TIIK  LATEST  PATTERNS. 
Particular  attention  is  called  to  our  new  and  beautiful 

I  MODEL  COOK  STOVE, 

Made  by  A  C.  Barslow,  Providence,  R.  I.,  which  is  enough  friiaranlce  of  j' 
superiority.  It  has  five  Hoiler  Holes,  the  Oren  will  bake  handsomely  ws  pir^ 
nt  once,  or  four  pics  may  be  baked  and  a  turkey  be  roasted  at  the  uine  tim» . 
The  Stove  is  niaae  in  a  superior  manner,  and  warranted  in  etery  mpect.  \ 
i\i*vt]n  only  to  l>e  »ecn  to  be  appreciated. 

AVe  have  also  lots  of  other  kinds  of 

COOKIN^a     STOVHS. 

THE   CELEBRATED 

BANNER, 

Of  which  w**  hnve  sold  seven  hundred,  stand*  pre-eminet^t  nmonje:  its  kiwi. 
Also,  the  BA  Y  STATE^  IIAHP,  and  many  others  too  numerous  lo  tBet]fk>n. 

(Jur  a<:sortmcnt  of 

I'A.HLOIl      STOVES, 

Is  nmncroiis.     The  celebrirtcd  MAGEE  stands  unrivalled,  n»ore  than  four  . 
V,  hundred  having  been  sold  in  this  city  within  tlje  past  four  yenrs^  and  always 
I  given  perfect  satisfaction  when  properly  managed. 

THE  MAGEE  FURNACE, 

'       Also,  is  on  the  same  plan  as  the  Stove,  and  having  thoroughly  tested  thetn 
t]j ,   during  the  past  four  years,  they  need  no  further  reeommendatioD!     Call  and  see 

]|     one  in  operation  at  our  store. 

t*ji  In  a  ffjithful  and  prf»ctical  manner,  and  warranted  tight.    AH  kinds  of 

Tin  and  Britannia  Ware, 

Constantly  on  hand,  and  every  article  in  otnr  line  made  to  order  at  short  nolicr. 


i 


^^ 


This    book    should    be    returned 
the  Library  oii  or  before  the  last 
■tamped  below, 

A  line  of  five  cent  a  &  day  im  ii^curt 
hy    retaining    it    beyond    the    speoL 
time. 

please  return  promptly. 


-t 
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